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The scene of the incidents of both Stories in 
this Volume lies in New England ; and many of 
the terms which occur in them, as well as many 
of the customs to which allusion is made, have 
a local significancy, which, it is presumed, will 
be readily understood. 
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THE SHADY SIDE. 



CHAPTEB I. 



** Erery beginning la ihrouded in>a mlat, 
And the traTeneraettetb on his Journev oppresBed with many thonghta. 
Balancing his hopes and fears, and lookiiif for some order in the chaos ; 
80, he commeneeth at a elae, unravelling its tangled skein. 
And boldly q>eedeth on to thread the labyrinth before him." 

It was a beautiful day in the early autumn of 183-. The last rays 
of the setting sun shot aslant between a row of old poplars, and 
illumined the windows of a substantial farm-house in the valley of Ihe 
Housatonic. It was just such a house as one so often meets with in 
the agricultural districts of New England, — two stories in front, with 
a back roof, long and sloping, and a " lean-to" in the rear, barely 
high enough from the ground to receive under its eaves a hogshead 
as a reservoir for the falling rain. On the old moss-covered well- 
sweep, high in air, swung the oaken bucket, from which the tea-kettle 
had just been filled in preparation for the evening meal. 

From a capacious bam there issued two rosy-cheeked, bare-headed 
boys, fresh from a contested examination of the hens' nests ; one bring- 
ing the spoils in his cloth cap, and the other in his well-worn palm- 
leaf, at the imminent risk of their exit through the crown. A third 
hardy little urchin l9^ sitting astride a door-sill of the old weather- 
beaten granary, plying his jack-knife on a cross-bow, and looking up 
at every bird that rested its wing among the poplars as it flitted by. 
Presently his quick eye caught sight of a black pony, pacing noiselessly 
up the untravelled road, bearing on his back a gentleman who was no 
stiranger here ; and, instead of running down the deep yard to open 
the gate, our young rogue scampered round the comer of the house, 
clapping his hands, and shouting to his brothers, " Boys, boys. Uncle 
Ned has cornel" 

While the boys are making all speed toward the kitchen, to dis- 
possess themselves of their precious freight, and inform tDi^^iJast ^i *^<^ 
wrival, there is a stirring- of the white curtains o5 atv& oi ^"e^ ^^ tlowJOc^ 
room" windows. A mucb-wrinkled yet placid fej^e^ «iiG\tAsAL Xrj ^ 
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neat muslin cap- border, approaches the glass, but soon turns towards 
an aged companion, with the words, " See here, father ; isn't this our 
Edward ?" By this time, three active boys are holding the black 
pony by the bridle, inside the gate ; and, just as the old man opens 
the door, an agile foot is on the stone step, and a voice, which is ever 
music to those aged hearts, prefaces a kiss and an embrace with joyous 
greetings. A door suddenly opens from the kitchen, and sister Laura 
accosts the newly arrived with homely welcomings, and inquires what 
brings him hither so unexpectedly ; a tremulous voice chiming in, 
"Edward is always welcome, even when he takes us by surprise." All 
this passes in a minute, and our traveller recrosses the threshold, 
saying he must not rest till he has looked after his horse. " Brother 
James, I suppose, is still in the field?" " Yes, but he will soon be 
home, and will be glad to see you, too ; " and the busy housewife 
vanishes, intent on her table cheer. The aged father totters into the 
yard, after his son. Once more the placid face is pressed against 
the window-pane, and the last ray of sunlight falls across the silvery 
hair, the emblem of a brighter light, inly shining at the close of life's 
eventful day. 

While the boys are — as they suppose — helping their uncle to take 
care of the tired horse, and grandpa is looking on, we may as well take 
the opportunity to state that the personage whose arrival creates such 
a sensation is the Bev. Edward Vernon, who, eighteen months before, 
had been ordained to the work of the ministry, and to the charge of 
the Congregational Church and Society in the quiet village of Salem, 
some thirty miles eastward, in the valley of the Connecticut. He is 
the youngest child of the aged couple whom we find at the old home- 
stead — not as the active heads of the household, but as revered mem- 
bers of the family of their elder son — the two families having merged 
into one on the death of Edward's only sister, a few years before. To 
obtain enough of ready-money from the small farm to send a boy to 
college, required the utmost efforts of both father and son ; but they 
toiled together, and nobly accomplished the task. When Edward 
had graduated with honour, and was settled in his profession, it was 
arranged, by mutual consent, that James should take the farm, remain 
at the old place, smooth the declining days of the aged pair, support 
them to the close of life, and then consider himself lawful owner of 
whatever might be left. Edward's education was to be At« patrimony ; 
and it was more precious in his eyes than all the goodly fields and 
meadows that lay around his birthplace. Not that he was indifferent 
to these ; he never caught a glimpse of the old familiar spot without 
a thrill, such as no other on earth could awaken in his bosom. This 
evening, as he ascended the green avenue, he had indulged in 
y a tender recollection ; and, as he led his horse to the stable, he 
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would again have lapsed into reverie — for he was a man given to 
reveries — had it not been for the noisy little group that attended him. 
" Is this your horse, uncle ?" 

" See his sharp ears, Harry 1 What do you call him, uncle ? Oui 
horse is as big as three of him." 

" Grandpa, come and see Uncle Edward's colt. He says it's only 
a colt. How black he is I " 

" So, Edward, you have really bought yourself a horse ? and a pretty 
young one, too." 

" Yes, sir, he is rather younger than I like— only two, last spring- 
but he pleased me, and I shall be careful of him. He has brought 
me along nobly to-day, though I have walked up all the hills." 

" Well, I think he'll do, my son, as you've nobody to carry but 
yourself." 

The young man smiled ; his colour heightened, and he was evi- 
dently hesitating how to reply, when a voice from the meadow shouted, 
" HoUoa, there I" and presently a cart, laden with yellow pumpkins, 
slowly creaked through the barn-yard. Its driver dropped his cart- 
whip, and, wiping his hands on a corner of his brown frock, grasped 
the soft palm extended to meet his, and took reluctantly on his un- 
shorn cheek the proffered kiss. Master George was not far behind ; 
but his salutations were hurried through, as little Eddie pulled him 
to the stable, which seemed the centre of attraction, now that the colt 
was duly installed there. 

" Blacky is he ?" said Gfeorge. " I believe it ; he's as black as 
Pompey." 

" Oh, Uncle Edward I " said his little namesake ; " I wish you 
would call this horse — I mean this coU — ^Pompey." 
" And who is Pompey, pray ?" 

" Oh I he's just the blackest man you oversaw — right from Guinea. 
May we call him so ?" 

Their uncle smiled approvingly upon his favourite ; and the name 
of the young minister's horse was established, according to the law 
of the Modes and Persians, which changes not. 

A call from the house to make ready for supper dispersed the group ; 
and Edward walked slowly in with his father, and took the arm- 
chair by his mother's side. The quick perception of the mother 
detected at once an unwonted joy in those deep-blue eyes, now bent 
on her so lovingly, as he rested his elbow on her chair, and his cheek 
upon his hand. She put back fondly the brown ringlets from his 
t^ple, as she had done many a time in his boyhood, and said, half- 
inquiiingly, " I have not seen you look so happy, Ed:wax^ \}ol^ \'3s^^^ 
long time." He returned ier gaze with a steady, «L^\^"ca30^.\a^^ 
ttd then replied, in a soft, low tone, " Yes, iiiot\ieT &ft»i,\ ^x<i«^^ 
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you are reading my secret. I have, indeed, a new source of happiness, 
and it is to tell you of it that I have come thus unexpectedly. I know 
you will rejoice with me in my newly-found treasure, even as we wept 
together over our common loss, when our dear Abby died." A tear 
of mingled joy and sadness stole down that furrowed cheek, and she 
warmly pressed the hand which now, in obedience to a hurried call, 
led her out to tea. 



CHAPTER n. 



"A fair dwelling, ftimished idniy, with a gentia Mnant in it— 
This is the glory of humanity." 

*'My heart sings like a bird. 
At sound of that sweet word. 
The sweetest ever heard, 

Mary, Mary." 

We next find the family group, with the addition of a fifth boy, 
taken from the cradle, assembled in the old north room — the old 
people's room, for evening prayers. A stick or two of dry maple 
bums brightly in the ample fireplace, for the aged are keenly sensi- 
tive to the first cool evenings of autumn. Two candles are lighted 
on the mantel, and another on the little stand which bears the family 
Bible. At his father's request, Edward leads the devotions of the 
hour. Having read a Psalm, they kneel around the family altar, 
while the sacrifices of contrition and praise are laid thereon, and in- 
cense and a pure oflFering ascend to heaven. Who shall blame those 
aged Christians if their spirit rise to-night, on swifter wing toward 
the throne, as the beloved son, whom they have consecrated to a holy 
calling, out of the depths of a rich spiritual mind, and a heart ftiU of 
all tender affections, makes known ^eir requests and thanksgivings 
unto God ? Thus, in mercy, does nature sometimes minister to grace. 
The children now bid good-night, and their mother goes to see 
them safely pillowed. This is the time for which Edward has waited 
to divulge his errand and converse upon his plans. And so, with his 
usual good sense, he opens the matter without hesitation and without 
reserve. He has resolved to marry : and Providence has, he thinks, 
smiled graciously upon him. The elect is Mary AlHson, daughter of 
a physician in the old aristocratic town of Mayfield, and sister of 
Wm. Allison, recently appointed to the Armenian mission. There 
are two other children in the family by a previous marriage, the one of 
whom is a merchant in New York, and the other has been house- 
keeper to her father, and mistress of the family, since the death of 
Mary's mother, ten years ago. 
"^ Brother James inquires after the pecuniary interests of the family, 
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and is told that the doctor owns a beautiful situation, but is dependent 
upon his profession, from year to year, which has hitherto afforded 
him a handsome living. 

Sister Laura now rejoins the circle, and is impatient to learn some 
particulars of the young lady herself. Not being bashful, she plies 
her questions in a direct and sententious manner. His replies are 
of the same quality : — 
" Is she handsome ?" 
" I have never heard her called so ; no." 
"light complexion?" 
" Not too white." 
"What eyes and hair?" 

" Soft, hazel eyes, and rich, dark chestnut hair, in curls." 
" Curls I Ah I did you say she was very pale ?" 
" No, indeed ; she's as blooming as health and a happy spirit can 
make her." 

" Gay, is she ? Uvefy, I mean." 

" She is cheerful and buoyant, and thinks it no sin to laugh." 
"Is she tall?" 

" I really cannot tell. I think she must be of that elegant height, 
where you would add nothing and take nothing away." 

" I suppose it just suits you, then ; but, Edward, you are such an 
admirer of beauty, it's a pity she is not beautiful." 

(With a smile) — " Who says she is not beautiful f You inquired 
if me were handsome. 1 think she is not called so." 
" Oh I that's it ? Well, I don't see any difference." 
" Any more questions, sister Laura ?" 
" I think I have got a pretty good idea of her now ; but" — 
Brother James now interposed. 

" Laura, it is too bad. Edward, I know, will think you rude." 
" Why, hasn't he come over on purpose to tell us about this affair ? 
I know he expects to be questioned." 

" Go on," said Edward ; " you may not always find me in so com- 
Qiiuiicative a mood," 

But sister Laura had some misgivings about her last question, and 
she looked very inquiringly at him for at least a minute. At length 
it came abruptly : " How old is this Miss Mary Allison ?" 

For the &:8t time the yoimg man showed some embarrassment; 
and, bracing himself as if to meet remonstrance, replied that she was 
ei^teen. 

" What I Edward," said old Mr. Vernon, " such a little girl as 
that?" 
" Oh," said Laura, " he is only fooling us." 
"No, he's not," intemipted the kind motlier •, ^''\s\x\. -ti^ xl^'^^ ^^"^ 
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fear that Edward would think of mariying one who is unsuitable for 
him. Wisdom and goodness do not depend on age." 

"No; but experience does, wife; and you know experience is 
everything." 

No one replied, and conversation flagged. Sister Laura's fertile 
brain soon started a new track, and she asked, "When does the 
wedding come off, Edward?" 

" Really," said he, " I am unable to tell you. I expect to ask that 
question myself before I return to Salem." 

"Do your people know of your engagement?" continued the 
questioner. 

" Some of them may have had their suspicions awakened by my 
occasional absence ; but none, except my landlady and her husband, 
are enlightened on the subject. To them I have confided my secret, 
and it is safe." Then turning to his father, who had not spoken for 
some time, he gaily said, " What do you think, sir, of my purchasing 
a house ?" 

The good old man was in his second childhood, and somewhat 
querulous. He answered curtly, " When you do so foolish a thing, 
I shall think you are not in your right mind." An animated discus- 
sion followed, in which all agreed that, as a general thing, it was 
unwise for a young minister to invest money in a dwelling-house ; 
and especially unsafe to make such a purchase without the means of 
present payment. Edward, however, was sure his case was an excep- 
tion. He had talked confidentially with Mr. Cook, in whose family 
he boarded, and who was one of his best men, and well acquainted 
with the state of feeling in the parish. It was his opinion that the 
Society would not unite in building a parsonage. There was only 
one vacant tenement in the village — a good house near the church, 
whose late occupant had died insolvent. Mr. C. thought it a favour- 
able opportunity to secure a dwelling for the minister ; indeed, it 
seemed the only thing to be done. He had managed the business in 
his own name, and obtained the refusal of the place at the low price 
of twelve hundred dollars. It was a place which would be always 
saleable. If the present minister should leave Salem, the house might 
be advantageously let to his successor, or the Society might, by that 
time, be willing to buy it for a parsonage. At any rate, it wad 
offered now at so low a sum that there could be little risk in 
taking it. 

So plausible did this statement seem, that it induced the acquies- 
cence of James in his brother's plan, though not without some mis- 
giving, while their father assented to whatever "the boys" should 
think best. Yet he could not forbear adding, significantly, "You 
•^niember Mr. Ely, Edward, and the fine house for which he paid 
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fifteen hundred dollars, mostly borrowed money, and which he was 
obliged to sell for a thousand, at the end of twelve months." 

" Oh, his case was peculiar ; he had lost the affections of his people, 
before he made that unwise purchase, and ought to have known that 
he could not reckon on staying a year." 

" Well, well," said the old gentleman, soothingly, " I didn't speak 
of that to tease you. But come, now, tell us how you expect to raise 
the twelve hundred for your house." 

To this the young man replied by asking advice. "Were he to buy 
the place, it must be a cash purchase, as there were creditors clamorous 
for tiie money. Out of his salary of six hundred dollars, he had laid 
by, the first year, three hundred and fifty. The savings of the current 
year, thus £00:, increase the sum to five hundred, and leave enough to 
pay for his horse — possibly to buy a carriage. But the other seven 
he must borrow on the strength of his future income. 

"I will arrange it for you, brother," said the practical young 
farmer. " Captain N. will lend the money, to be paid in annual in- 
stalments of a hundred dollars, and you can save tiiat easily. I will 
give my name as surety." 

" But," said Edward, " will he not want other security ?" 

" No," said sister Laura, laughingly, " not while ' Bamhill Lot* is 
ours. It's the only piece of land between his farm and the street, and 
he is always teasing father and James to sell it to him. He'll only 
hope that, if he lends you the money, you'll not be able to pay, and 
that he shall somehow or other get possession of that field." 

Edward deprecated the suspicion that his brother's estate should ever 
become involved through his means, which elicited some very fraternal 
sentiments in reply ; and so the family separated for the night's repose. 



CHAPTER m. 

' There's a divinity that ahapes our ends, 
Boogh-hew them as we wilL" 

"Smitten friends 
Are angels sent on errands fall of love.** 

Anotheb day and night passed quickly ; and when the sun arose 
the following morning it found our traveller some ten miles on his 
homeward way — not retracing his steps, but bending quite circuitously 
northward in the direction of Mayfield. The day promises to be a warm 
one for the season, and he must take the ride leisurely over a hilly 
coontry. While he is moving slowly down the hills, walking u^ 
many a long ascent, pacing over an occasionaA. \e^A, %si^\kaii^KS!i%^ 
md-da^ to le&'eBb both "man and beast," let xxa taka \!5i"^ cs^'^l^aQaKM 
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to retrace our steps, and gather up a few more items in the past 
history of this youthful ambassador of Christ. 

In his boyhood we find him intelligent, ardent, and impulsive, with 
a high sense of honour, and a quick indignation at injustice — with 
passions easily aroused, and contrition as quickly awakened — the angry 
word and clenched fist soon followed by the repentant tear. Love of 
books and of sports are so nicely balanced, that it is not easy to pre- 
dict whether he will turn out a scholarly or a pleasure-seeking youth. 

As he enters upon his teens he is fitful and restless, often expressing 
a distaste for solid study, wishing Greek and Latin to the winds, 
threatening to bum his Virgil and lose his Reader, and making the 
most of every holiday for amusement. Anon, something occasions a 
revulsion of feeling, and he labours at his school-tasks like a hero, 
abridging his diversions in order to apply more closely to his books. 
It is evident that he is unusually susceptible of impressions from with- 
out, and that he has not yet received a decisive bias in the determining 
of his career. The influences of the family upon him have hitherto 
been gentle rather than stimulating. His brother being eight years 
his senior, and his sister five, he has been their pet and plaything — a 
child to be watched over, and exempted firom hardship ; not impelled 
along the rugged steep of science, but encouraged by sympathetic 
words and kindly smiles. His parents, also, thought he was perhaps 
too studious for a boy somewhat slight and delicate. Although there- 
fore his father resolved to give him a collegiate education, and deep 
in his mother's heart lay the cherished purpose of training him for the 
ministry, they thought there was still time enough for him to wake 
up in earnest to the pursuit of knowledge. 

But with his fifteenth year a new era dawned in the history of the 
boy. A change of teachers occurred in the old Academy. The vener- 
afble preceptor retired, and was succeeded by a young student fresh 
from the honours of graduation at Yale. He was a fine scholar, a 
man of energy and talent, and destined for the bar. Accustomed to 
study character, he could not fail to be interested in a boy like Edward 
Vernon. He soon understood him thoroughly, having won his con- 
fidence and admiration. He saw in him latent capabilities, which 
needed only a motive power to make him a distinguished man. He 
felt, with the satisfaction which always attends such conscious supre- 
macy, that the springs of action in this undeveloped mind were, in a 
sense, under his own hand ; that at his touch some one of them would 
rise to be the mainspring of the soul. He chose — alas I — Ambition^ 
his own master-passion ; and he did his work well. 

A great change came over Edward. He had been a fair scholar 

while without aim or end. Now that the fire of ambition was kindled 

In Ms soul, and Ma diligence was the fruit of a conscious purpose to 
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excel, there were no limits to his progress. To go through college 
honourably, and study law, was the model course, kept ever in his 
eye. He met with little counteraction in the race on which he now 
entered. His brother looked upon the matter as a sudden ebullition 
of boyish zeal, which the next vacation would doubtless cool. His 
mother understood him better. She was pleased to see him more 
studious, yet she feared for his health ; and, most of all, she instinc- 
tively trembled for his spiritual interests, and sighed as she perceived 
a new barrier arise between her long-cherished desire and its fulfil- 
ment. His sister Abby entered with all her soul into Edward's new 
plans and feelings. He was her pride — her darling ; and her heart 
beat warmly in response to all his aspirations for the future. With 
her he measured his progress, and before her fond eyes he wove bright 
webs of coming triumph. And when conscience whispered of selfish 
ambition, or his mother's mild admonition crossed his path, he laid 
this unction to his soul, that to please his dear and only sister was one 
great motive in climbing to the temple of fame. 

Two years of preparatory study passed rapidly away, and Edward, 
in his ^ghteenth year, entered college, and took a high position in 
his class. This position he maintained throughout his course, and 
graduated as one of the first three. He was a profound mathematician, 
a fine linguist, and a good writer. Keeping his chosen profession in 
view, he had improved his opportunities for declamation with great 
success. It is not surprising, therefore, that when he entered the 
school of law, many predicted for him a brilliant career. He himself 
saw before him an open path to a long-desired goal. 

" A man's heart deviseth his way ; but the Lord directeth his steps." 

Even now, influences were at work which were to revolutionize our 

young friend's course in life. A cloud had settled over the home of 

his childhood. His cherished sister drooped under a slow decline. 

With the progress of disease came new views of the life that now is, 

and of that which is to come. Her strong sympathy with her brother's 

ambitious projects was displaced by the one deep desire to see him 

devoted, heart and hand, to the service of Christ. It was not now 

enough that he was virtuous, moral, and a respecter of religious 

things. Her wishes and prayers for him, and pleadings with him, 

could not stop short of the renewing grace of God. But the rebellious 

heart did not soon or easily yield. Edward remembered his mother's 

prayers through all his childhood ; and, though she had never told 

him 80 in words, he felt that she had in her closet dedicated him to the 

ministry. Hence he had not been wholly at ease since the choice of 

his profession. An unacknowledged misgiving had lain at his heart 

When his impressible nature became thoroughly aiovjiafedi^ \m!^«t ^^ 

appeals of his dying OBter, and the Holy Spirit IdxiSiftdL V^>()cMi\a2CDL 
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convictions of ill-desert, and desires for reconciliation with Gk)d, the 
inward struggle was greatly prolonged. He had a latent feeling that, 
if he should become a Christian, duty might require him to serve Grod 
in the ministry. To abandon his chosen career, just opening so brightly 
before him, promising the realization of his youthM visions and his 
golden dreams — this, he felt, woidd be hard indeed. During the last 
half of his first year of professional study he was thus tossed to and fro 
on the unquiet sea of conflicting thoughts. The vacation that followed 
was an eventful crisis. In Ihe quiet of a sick-room, with a loved 
object fading before his eyes, he read daily lessons which cooled the 
fever of ambition, and gave him juster views of life. In that calm 
atmosphere, where patient endurance and holy trust and heavenly 
hope were mingled, the youthful aspirant for fame laid himself^ a free- 
will offering, at the foot of the Gross. He made no compromises, no 
reserve ; — to be in Grod's hand, and subject to His appointments, was 
enough. 

The time drew near for Edward's departure to resume his studies. 
The last morning arrived, and as yet nothing had been said of his 
future plans. It was a season of quickened thought and emotion. The 
family worship was just concluded in the chamber of the invalid. The 
carriage was at the door, awaiting the young student's leave-taking. 
Ere another reunion of the family group, a stem messenger might 
enter, and set an icy seal on those pale lips that were now framing 
tender adieus for him who had been her pride and darling, — who was 
now her beloved brother in Christ. Bhe still retained his hand, as he 
turned from her bed. There was something unsaid, which she must 
find courage to say. 

" Dear Edward, do you go back to study law, or wiU you he a 
preacher of the Gospel V 

His eye turned involuntarily to meet that of his mother, who was 
standing near. Its meek pleading told him how much her heart also 
was in Abb/s question. 

" I will think of it — ^I will write," was all he could reply, as he 
hurried from the house with their parting benedictions. 

Notwithstanding much thinking by the way, he reached the distant 
city, at evening, in a state of painful incertitude. Not that he was 
unwilling to give up his old preferences at the call of duty ; but it was 
not easy for him, in this instance, to determine what was duty. Were 
not good men — men of high Christian principle — ^needed at the bar, 
as well as in the pulpit? Might not his turn of mind and habits of 
thought be more consonant to the legal than the clerical profession? 
But the question hinged upon another point, — was he caUed of Ood 

the vocation of an ambassador of Christ? Without such an inward 
to the holy work he would not dare assume its responsibilities. 



^d' 
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He shut himself up in his room, and there, on his knees before God, 
decided the matter, solemnly dedicating himself to the great work of 
preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ. The satisfaction, the 
peace of soul, the new impulse in holy living, which followed this de- 
cision, greatly strengthened his belief that it was according to the 
will of Gk)d. 

Two months of his first theological term had passed, when Edward 
was called home to see his sister die. So slowly did life ebb away, in 
the bosom of the dying girl, that many days of precious converse were 
allowed, making that sick-room as the gate of heaven to the stricken 
household. And when the pure spirit took its flight, it seemed to 
Edward that he too moved upward with the blessed convoy, till he 
caught glimpses of " the glory unutterable" beyond the veil. Hence- 
forth the memory of his sainted sister was interwoven with his great 
work in life, and beside her sleeping clay he bound himself anew to 
the service of his Master. His sister's mantle of gentleness and grace 
appeared to have fallen upon him ; — so his mother thought at least, 
as he caressingly soothed her grief, and whispered words of comfort to 
her aching heart. A new element of character was here developed, 
whichf in after years, gave his presence an unwonted charm in the 
eyes of many a child of sorrow. 

Our young theologian's course through the seminary was far from 
being smooth. He suffered much frx)m ill health, the result of his 
former close application, and of prolonged nervous excitement, while 
balancing the great question of probation, and passing through subse- 
quent scenes of trial and bereavement. With his physical prostration 
resolution flagged, his intellect was wearied, and the whole machinery 
of his being seemed to come to a stand. He could not study ; — ^he 
complained that he could not think ; yet thought was torturing him 
with many a suggestion of the adversary. Foremost among these was 
the withering query, " May I not be, after all, mistaken in looking to 
the ministry?" 

His intervals of relaxation did, indeed, restore him to a comfortable 
state of mind and body ; so that his terms of study were commenced 
with hopefulness and vigour. But the slough was always waiting for 
him when he halted ; and, even in his best moods, he had the reproach- 
fal consciousness that he was not making the most of himself^ and 
Bhould fell fer behind the expectations of his friends. There was 
cause for this conjecture, as might be gathered from such conversa- 
tions as the following, among a ^ot of convivial students : — 

" I say, Dexter, what has become of Vernon ?" 

" Thrown himself away ; foolish fellow 1 " 

" What do you mean ? Where is he ? " 

" Sunk his law-books, and gone over to the d\V\Xi\l^-^i^Q^'^ 
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" He was a fine fellow — would have made a splendid lawyer." 

^^ He would indeed ; and now he'll only make a splendiferous — 
cipher." 

" Not so fast, Dexter," said another ; " I'll be bound Ned Vernon 
will make himself cotmt anywhere." 

" Humph 1 you should see him, as I saw him to-day, coming fifom 
lecture. You'd think he had been taking a nap in Sleepy Hollow." 

" What 's the matter ? What 's come over him ?" 

^' Oh, he had better have stuck to his profession I He has lost his 
ambition; lost a sister, too, they say; and he took that hardly. 
'Twas she persuaded him to give up the law. Studying theology I — 
bah I 'twill be a dead loss." 

" Too great a sacrifice, certainly. Vernon was a splendid scholar. 
He was in my division, you know." 

Such wise discussions as this, a theological brother, who overheard 
them, was weak enough to report to the subject of it ; to whom they 
were as coals to burning coals, and wood to fire. 

The last year of professional study was rapidly passing away, and 
with more profit to young Vernon than any which had preceded it. 
His health had improved, and his seasons of depression were less 
frequent. Now was the time to bury his doubts and fears so thoroughly 
that their ghosts should never haunt his path in going to his field of 
toil. He resolved to investigate, and examine, and settle anew, the 
great question of duty. Light from above streamed in upon his mind. 
Grace from the fountain flowed upon his heart. Pesire kindled to a 
burning glow within his soul. He was not only satisfied with his 
choice, but he could say with the apostle : '^ Necessity is laid upon 
me, yea, wo is me if I preach not the gospel." His humility deepened 
•—faith took a strong hold of the promises — ^hope painted her bow 
across the future, not with the fading hues of earth, but with pencil 
dipped in the enduring tints above. Cheerfully he girt on the harness 
for a life of toil, and longed to begin his work. 

Nor did he need to wait long for employment. As soon as licensed, 
he was engaged to supply, for a few Sabbaths, the vacant pulpit in 
Salem. When a unanimous call was extended to him, he accepted 
with little hesitation, being strongly advised thereto by his theological 
teacher and kind friend. Dr. . 

Esquire Lewis met the reverend doctor at the close of the ordina- 
tion service, and thanked him for sending them so promising a " can- 
didate." — " Very interesting young man, doctor ; we calculate he'll be 
distinguished yet ;" which elicited the reply, " He is and always will 
he an interesting man. For the other, give him fair play. Esquire 
Lewis, and he will make a grotmng man ; over-work him the first 
year or two, and he will be apt to get into a slough." 
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" Ay, ay, we'll take care of that ; it's for our interest, you know ; " 
and the esquire rubbed his hands with evident satisfaction ; and the 
council departed, and the people dispersed, and the young pastor was 
leffc alone in his field of toil. 

The new minister was willing to work — his whole heart was in his 
work — and the Lord gave him enough to do. Religion soon became 
a topic of absorbing interest throughout the community; month 
followed month, laden with testimoniiJs of God's £aithfulness in hear- 
ing prayer, and blessing the word. Many sinners were renewed — 
many a halting saint sent on his way rejoicing. The first fourteen 
months of his ministry was a memorable period in the history of 
Edward Vernon. Can he ever doubt again, that Qod hath called 
him, puttmg him into the ministry, and that the ministry of recon- 
ciliation is committed to him ? 

But precious as was this attestation of his mission, his physical 
frame felt the " wear and tear" of exhausting service. A reaction 
was coming over him ; it was plain that he needed rest. It was 
happy for him that there was a wise gray head in Salem, whose word 
was seldom disputed. On the evening of a hot Sabbath in June, 
when the young preacher had dragged wearily through two sermons 
and a Bible-class exercise, good Deacon Ely (dear man ! — was there 
ever another such ?) saddled his old mare, and rode over to Mr. Cook's. 
" Mr. Vernon," said he, " you may as well get ready to-morrow, and 
be off somewhere, on a play-spell, for three or four weeks. Esquire 
Lewis and I will t^e care of the pulpit." 

That first vacation — with its luxuriant sense of freedom from care, 
of time for rest, of leisure for social converse and miscellaneous read- 
ing — ^was another notable era in his life ; a green spot, to which, 
from many a far-on desert place, he looked back with joy and grati- 
tude ; memorable, above all, for his first acquaintance with her who 
was to be the companion of his pilgrimage. 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' Ask her if. when storms are Jong, 
She can dng a cheerftil song— 
When the rude winds rock the tree. 
If shell closer cling to thee." 



While we have been taking this too leisurely excursion up the 
stream of time, it has kept noiselessly on its downward flow to the 
setting of another sun. Our horseman, too, has travelled patiently on. 
Mid the tall spires of Mayfield now shine before him in tha dv^'NMsfc^ 
like burnished gold, as they catch the last laya oi ^KSLTiJC\^\.SxQ^SL*^^ 
^sadoaded west At tbiB sight the young laMx'a VkoM^X^ %\A^«^'^ 
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concentrate on one point, often revolved dnring his solit&y ride : 
" How will my request for an early day he received ? Will tJ e doctw 
hearken to my reasons, and appreciate my condition ? How wiU the 
staid housewifely sister regard so sudden a movement ? As to Mary 
herself" — Here he recollected that he was taking her hy surprise- 
making his first unannounced visit — and a smile, half-mifichievoas, 
half-expectant, displaced the shade of anxious thought ; he drew his 
hridle-rein more firmly, and said to his pony, " We are . almost 
there." 

The twilight suddenly deepens as he enters the broad street, lined 
with tall old trees, whose overhanging branches almost exclude the 
midday sun. Were he in some of his wonted moods, he could not 
forbear to stop and enjoy the delicious awe of early twilight in this 
grand alcove, with the plaintive music of the first autumnal breezes, 
and the lone note of the whip-poor-will. But he is too intent on the 
object of his journey ; and he pushes on for a quarter of a mile toward 
the upper end of the street. The house he seeks is not yet lighted ; 
he does not stop, as usual, at the front post, but rides softly under the 
old elm to the side gate, and quietly dismounting, proceeds cautiously 
along the carriage track toward the stables. 

It is evidently his purpose to gain the rear unobserved. But his 
eye, which has scanned every window as he passed, is suddenly 
arrested, and with it his step. How can he but pause and look at a 
well-known figure, sitting in the recess of the library window, with 
her face so near the glass that the dark curls rest upon the sash? 
Were she not completely absorbed in an open letter, he would not 
stand so near her unnoticed. Shall he touch the window with his 
riding- whip ? Ah I that is not needed now ; she has become aware 
that some one is gazing at her from without, and in another moment 
she sees that it is Edward Vernon. He notes each change on that 
expressive face — perplexity, surprise, delight. She does not utter 
exclamations — neither of them speaks — ^but she rises suddenly, and 
he notes many letters in her hands, some open, others in a package. 
He is at no loss to divine their author ; his look, she fancies, proclaims 
as much. He touches his hat gallantly, throws her a respectful kiss 
from the tip of his glove, and leads his horse slowly by ; while she 
throws back her curls, shakes her finger threateningly at him, and 
reseats herself in the window. 

A stir is soon heard in the house. " Mr. Vernon has come I " and 
Dick is off to perform his duty as ostler. 

" Anne, whereas Mary?" 

" She's in the lib'ry. Miss Allison. IVe told her, but she doesn't 
act as if she believed it." 

Mr, Vernon is soon seated in the back i^qltVotuc^ ^xA \L^ -vuamal salu- 
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^tionB passed. Miss Allison rises, and says she will speak to Mary. 
She finds her still in the window-seat. 
" Do you really know that Edward is here?" 
" I think I shall understand it by and bye.'* 
" If you were i^ot looking so happy, one would think this an un- 
pleasant surprise. Come out with me at once ; I know he is impatient 
10 see you." 

The roguish girl says, he may wait a minute, — she'll be out soon, 
—and mentally exclaims, " How do I know but he has been gazing 
it mfe for this last half hour?" 

Sister Harriet goes back, saying, " I think, sir, she hardly realizes 
that you are here." His peculiar smile puzzles her; she inwardly 
leclares that lovers are queer. 

" Let me join her in the library," replied he ; and, stepping into 
the hall, he was soon at the further end of the passage, and confronted 
liiary at the open door, just as she had closed her writing-case on the 
package of letters she had been folding. 

" Why did you not write to me that you were coming, that I might 
be ready to greet you ?" — (her speaking expression said, " that I might 
have the pleasure of expecting you .'") 

" And why might I not, for once, have the pleasure of surprising 
jTOU ? Besides, had I not arrived unexpectedly, I should not have 
known how you employ yourself at twilight. You must have some 
interesting correspondence to absorb you so much in a re-perusal." 

" yes 1 " said the young girl archly ; " I have some letters that 
will bear a second reading ; brother William's, for example. 

This tSte-d-tite was interrupted by a call to tea. Thereafter came a 
quiet evening — all too short for the much that was to be said and 
settled. Mary was not prepared for the request, that asked the consum- 
mation of her plighted faith with little delay. She could think of many 
reasons why it was not best or wise. It would give her little time to 
anticipate it, and her friends brief notice for needfril preparation. Her 
brother William was to spend as much of the winter at home as pos- 
dble, and it was his last, previous to his departure from this country 
to his field of missionary toil. She could not, moreover, be unmindful 
of her vouth and inexperience. She was only six months from school, 
and nek yet initiated into the mysteries of housewifery. To qualify her 
in this respect, she relied on the coming winter, under the tuition of 
her expert, matronly sister. 

Besides, if visions of a wedding ever floated through her brain, they 
were of a bridal hour in May, amid the genial airs, and fresh verdure, 
and opening rosebuds, that for eighteen years had crowned k^t \i\s!vki.- 
day. The period, too, of her acquaintance wifti Mi. 'N^TiiQTi\ia^\5fessQ. 
soBhort — oDtyfour brief months — that, except i\x«t ^Slet ^VXXfex ^x ^ 
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visit, be seemed too much like a new acqtudntance to justify the near 
approach of the hour that should make them one. Then it was so 
pleasant to be a child at home, and watch for his coming ; to meet 
him after separation; to correspond with him when absent; to be 
absorbed in studying his character as it unfolded to her growing sym- 
pathy and admiration. How could she allow this delightful state of 
things to be interrupted? 

As all these and kindred misgivings passed through the young girl's 
mind, some of them were distinctly urged before her petitioner ; and 
others left for him to catch with that quick intuition which enttbled 
him to interpret her feelings by the slightest clue. The skilful pleader 
of his own cause, he had reserved his arguments to follow her objec- 
tions ; and he addressed himself to the work with a smile of assurance 
that showed him somewhat confident of success. 

" As for the good doctor and his housekeeper, he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of securing their acquiescence in his wishes. 
True^ it would be pleasant to spend a winter at home, with her 
cherished brother ; but his time would be broken up by his prepara- 
tions to leave the country. They could ask him to divide his stay 
between Mayfield and Salem ; and, as the latter place is near his 
business, she will probably see about as much of him there as if re- 
maining at home. William is not to leave till the last of April, and 
it might be feared that a wedding in May would witness a tearful bride. 

" What though she is young? — he is willing to encounter her inex- 
perience. Knowledge of household duty depends not so much on 
years as on native judgment and tact." With delicate ingenuity he 
draws from her the acknowledgment that only when he is away does 
he seem to her at all like a stranger. In his presence she feels as if 
she had known him veiy long. 

He playfully assures her that he hopes they are neither of them like 
a book, with a fink to be reached after turning a few leaves, more or 
less, but a life-long study ; and, while she is marvelling how she has 
revealed to him so much of her secret thoughts, he adds, that '* even 
in their married home, she will have opportunities to expect his com- 
ing, and that reunion after absence will be no infrequent joy." 

And now for his strong reasons, which are, mainly, two. "A 
minister cannot be engaged in a long courtship without disadl^tage 

to his people. The matter is taken up on the lips of talkers ^ves 

rise to unprofitable speculations — ^takes him too frequently from home 
to the complaint, of some who miss him at a sick-bed, or a funeral and 
of others, who notice the deficiency in his pulpit preparations." Here 
Mary interposed. " She was sure his people could not complain of his 
frequent absence on such an errand ; he had visited her only four times 
^« *lMi*liiiiii months since his vacation." " But," he told her " she 
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was taking no account of the times be came inoisibly ; that, when 
absent in spirit from his study and his parish, bodily presence profited 
little, and his pulpit was almost sure to proclaim it on the Sabbath. 
It certainly was for the edification of his people that this matter should 
be speedily settled. 

" And his other reason, which he rightly judged might have some 
weight, was his own personal need of the daily solace and support of 
his chosen companion. He had worked hard in his field of labour ; 
he had not recovered the elasticity lost by being overtasked; he was 
wayworn, alone, and. often dispirited ; he needed the sanctuary of home 
as a place of refuge ; he wanted the steady light of a cheerful kindred 
spirit, to disperse the clouds which threatened to gather over him ; he 
was all the while losing ground by delay; and, if he should fall into 
one of his old ^seminary* moods, there was but one harp that could 
cast the evil spirit out, and he did not wish that to be played for such 
an end." 

K Mary, at first, shook her head incredulously, she was now per- 
suaded that, so f ar as At5 duty and interest were concerned, he was 
right. Though a tear twinkled in her eye, she assumed a mischievous 
smile ; and, avoiding his glance, which she felt was looking too deeply 
into her heart, she told IM&r. Edward Vernon that " she might have 
known, when a minister asked for her hand, that there would be * a 
people* somewhere to be taken into the account, in deciding questions 
of duty and propriety. If, therefore, she waived her objections, and let 
him arrange matters as he liked, he need not consider it a tribute to 
himself but her first concession to his office. Henceforth she should 
expect to yield to the claims of .the ^rq/esseon— only when she chose 
to have her own way." 

Much more she was gaily saying, in the same vein, but Edward 
looked at her abstractedly, and grew quite serious. A new train of 
thought was started in his mind. " Was it not possible that he was 
introdncing this bright young creature, with her quick conscientious- 
ness and her ardent response to duty, into a life, in some sense, of self- 
sacrifice to an arduous and much-exacting profession ? Was it right 
to take her, in the fresh dew of youth, from her father's hearth, where 
she had been sedulously shielded and cherished, to link her destiny 
henceforth with one whose path, much of it at least, must lie on the open 
heath, or rugged steep, beneath burning suns and sweeping storms?" 

He looked so tenderly and anxiously upon her, that she questioned 
Mm of his thoughts, and he gave her the clue by asking if she would 
iwt much rather have found a companion in some other walk of life. 
She tried to laugh, and inquired if the old strife between law axsji^Jass^ 
logy was about to be revived. He told her, " "So •, \\. ^^s^ lot V«t 
safe, fiimplj, he asked the question. The life oi ^ imx3i&\fit -^^a ^^^ 
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of peculiar trials, in which his wife must inevitably share." His evi- 
dent depth of feeling checked her playfulness, while she reiterated her 
sympathy in his choice of a profession. She would have been content, 
indeed, to walk through life with him in any path he might have 
chosen ; but she was satisfied he was in the very sphere he was de- 
signed to fill. The ministry was a noble work. She thought it not 
a hardship, but a privilege, to join him in it. She wished she were 
equally sure of her ability. 

" But, when trials come, will you not look back, regretfully, on this 
dear home where your days have passed so smoothly?" 

" 0, Edward I " said she, half reproachfully ; and then added, smil- 
ing, " I do not anticipate such an amount of difficulty. Things that 
look formidable to you alone, perhaps will seem trifling when we meet 
them together. But let that be as it will, if I may only do some good, 
I will not mind the trial — with you." The young minister felt re- 
assured, as he looked up on that earnest face, from whose brow of 
high resolve, and soft, clear eye, and mouth expressive of mingled 
gentleness, endurance, and cheerful trust, might be traced the elements 
of the heroic Christian woman. 

The evening was far spent, when Mr. Vernon suddenly remembered 
that he must be in his saddle by an early hour in the morning. It 
might, therefore, be wise to confer with his future father before he 
slept. He rose to seek him in the library, yet lingered to remind 
Maiy that she had only consented to the present month, without nam- 
ing the day. She gave him her pocket companion — Daily Food, and 
asked hiu to look for a marked date in October. He coloured slightly 
as he found the 30th, with the initials E. V. He did not know how 
easily curious girls get access to sources of information on such topics. 
He was well pleased, however, to be married on his twenty-eighth 
birthday, and he reported to the doctor their united wishes to this 
effect. The proposal was more graciously entertained than he had 
hoped. Dr. Allison was a sensible man, and faWj appreciated the 
situation of the young clergyman. 

" He had hoped to keep Mary with him a few years longer ; but, 
if it seemed best, he was willing to give her up. The worst struggle 
with himself was already over. It was when he found that another, 
and that one hitherto a stranger, held the first place in the young 
heart which had ever given him its best earthly love. He was 
astonished at his own selfishness ; but he confessed that it cost him a 
great struggle." " Mary is young," he added, " yet she has always 
been, with all her playfulness, mature beyond her years ; and, if she 
makes as good a wife as she has been a daughter, you will have no 
reason to complain." 
During tbiB quiet interview in the libiaiy, M!v£& MLw^iv had sought 
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her sister in the parlour, and learning the state of things, was loud in 
her protestations against such hasty proceedings. " Get ready for a 
wedding and for housekeeping in less than four weeks 1 It is not to 
be thought of. Besides, Mary, what do you know of housekeeping ? 
Oh, it is so foolish I and you so young 1 you little know what it is to 
have any care ; and then, your poor father, what will he do without 
you ? It will be so sudden to him — and William going so soon I " 

The tears were in Mary's eyes, but she repelled them, as she heard 
footsteps returning towards the parlour. The wise sister now turned 
to the gentlemen, and told Mr. Vernon he did not know what trouble 
he was bringing on himself. " Why, sir," said she, waxing warm, 
" this child will not be fit to take care of you this twelvemonth. She 
has never made a loaf of bread. I doubt whether she would get you up 
a decent dinner. She has not yet looked into the mysteries of starch 
and smoothing-irons. She sometimes makes a little cake, or pastry, 
but she would not know when her oven was hot, or her pies baked. 
She'd make fifty mistakes a week. You can't think of it. Take my 
advice, and leave her under my hand a year. I'll engage to turn her 
out then a good housekeeper. It is very important, Mr. Vernon, for 
a minister to have a wife that knows how " — 

" Oh," said he, quite unmoved, " this thing comes of itself, with 
good judgment and observation. Mary, having had so good an ex- 
ample before her eyes, will go on as tf by instinct. I have no fear 
about that." 

" Well, how should you know anything about it ? She ought to 
know that it is one thing to see others go on right, and quite another 
to undertake herself, alone. It's the practice she wants. She might' 
remember how some things are done at home, but she must do them 
with her own hands to know how." 

" Well, suppose that, considering her home advantages, I am will- 
ing to run the risk of it ; and that she consents to begin under this 
disadvantage, to save the inconvenience and trouble?" A quick 
reply was forthcoming, when the doctor laid his hand on his daughter 
Harriet's shoulder, and said, " The thing being decided, we have only 
to make the best of it. Besides, i/ou are a little in fault here. You 
We been over-indulgent to Mary, or she would not be found, at 
eighteen, quite so ignorant of domestic matters as your words imply. 
I believe, however, she has no foolish prejudice against this class of 
dirties. Her inexperience may cause her some discomfort, but she 
wfll, without doubt, acquire skill. I foresee I must spare you, to 
be^ her and set her on the right way." 

These words had a very soothing effect, and Him ii[?^\^\i— ^^i\tfi 
was a very energetic person — entered warmly into cerVaAiL -^^ca «sA 
fmngemeDtB in reference to the important era bo li^ax ^\,\i«a.^ ^^^ 
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even listened with silent attention to Mr. Vernon's history of his 
measures to secure a house in Salem, and to his expressed purpose to 
take possession by the middle of November, allowing two weeks only 
for a wedding tour. But, though silent, she was not meanwhile in- 
active. Her fertile brain was busy in projecting, computing, and 
devising — maintaining its equipoise amid such an influx of hetero- 
geneous materials as fill out the elaborate advertisement of some 
" Dry goods and grocery establishment," and as would have totally 
inundated and overset a mind less evenly-balanced than her own. 

Mary, who always has a thought for others, now finds time to 
inquire after a poor sick woman, whom Edward in his last letter spoke 
of visiting ; also, if there were any new developments in the religions 
character of Esquire Lewis's daughters, about whom the young pastor 
had expressed some solicitude. She learns that Widow Harrison is 
still spared to pray, and that the Misses Lewis continue attentive to 
the externals of a Christian life. Perhaps he has wronged them 
by his doubt. He should think of expressing it to no one but his 
other self. 

The evening had passed rapidly on to near the midnight hour as 
Miss Allison gave her last look at the preparations for an early break- 
fast, and hastened toward her chamber. She thought herself the last 
to retire ; but, as she stepped into the hall, a light was burning in 
the library, and her father was sitting just as Mary had left him, half 
an hour since, with her good-night kiss. He looked absorbed and 
anxious. She uttered an exclamation of surprise that he had not gone 
to his room, and added, " This sudden marriage troubles you, father. 
Well, I do not wonder. Mary seems to us a mere child ; and she « 
too young*. "' We may well have some fears on her account." 

"Tes, Harriet ; I would rather she were two years older ; but then 
she is plastic, and will be the more easily assimilated to her new 
sphere and relationships. Her youth, on the whole, does not much 
disturb me. I was thinking of him — of Edward ; he is very sensitive, 
somewhat morbidly so, I suspect." 

" I haven't noticed it. He always seems to take in good part my 
plain way of speaking. He was cool enough to-night, when I spoke 
so warmly against his plans. I think you must judge from the 
bumps ;-— he has rather a peculiar head." 

" No ; I am more of a physiognomist, you know ; and his face is 
quite a study. I cannot be mistaken in the full, humid eye, pensive 
in repose ; the finely-curved, full, flexible lip, tremulous with every 
changing emotion ; in the reaction that follows every flush of excited 
feeling. I feel it, too, when conversing with him, in his quick detec- 
don and discrimination of my own varying shades of emotion. I am 
o/ien unconscious of some variation of feeling tiiW \ifex^«^QSMla to it by 
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the carl of his lip, or the flash of his eye. He is like a thermometer 
— ^up or down with the atmosphere. I wish, for his own sake and for 
Mary's, that his sensibilities were less exquisite." 

" Why, Mary is just the one to sympathize with such a nature. 
You have always said she had a world of sensibility. She will under- 
stand him, and feel for him. I shouldn't worry about that;" and 
she turned away with a " Good-night." 

" Feel for him I yes, and with him — too exquisitely, I fear, for her 
own happiness. But that I must trust to her best Friend I" and in 
his heart he folded his darling the more closely, and, with his blessing 
on her, struggled up the unspoken, yet fervent wish, " that I could 
enfold thee here while I live, and shield thee thus from the rough- 
nesses of life 1" 



CHAPTER V. 



'* A prise to be contested by the lUIl 
Of mothers and their dau^Hers.* 

" Ky son, of muckle speaking in advised, 
Atid where a little speaking bad salBeed, 
Cometh muckle harm. This was told me and taught ma- 
in muckle qpeaking, sinning wanteth not." 

" Bumour, in temporary things, is gigantic." 

The young pastor returned to Salem to find hi& secret known, and 
his usually quiet parish rather in a ferment. 

Esther Anne Brooks, the milliner, had been to the city for i^e autumn 
^Eishions, and come home with important news. In the shop with 
which she traded was an apprentice, lately come from Plympton, who 
bad: a sister doing housework in Mayfield, an adjoining town. She 
lived close by Dr. Allison's, and knew of his daughter's engagement 
to the Salem minister. She had been at home on a visit, and, for want 
of other topics, had detailed this latest news from Mayfield ; exhaust- 
bjg all that was known and conjectured, and drawing on her imagina- 
tl^ for enough to fill out a good story. The shop-girl remembered 
the Salem milliner, and laid up the precious piece of gossip till she 
dioald see her at No. 7, Blonde Street. 

Fiiiding Esther Anne with both ears open, she impaited all she 
had received, with her own speculations thereon. By the time the 
ball had rolled on to Salem it had grown to quite a formidable size, 
with its small admixture of truth very ingeniously distributed through- 
out its staple commodity, exaggeration and error. Esther Anne's Vitik^ 
brown shop was now the centre of attraction, nol bo xsw^sJa. OTi «*iR»xss*. 
of its newmillinePfT aa of the information ihete \o \>^ c^\»kaft^ oft. ^^ 
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Bubject of the young minister's " matrimonials." Almost every one 
was taken by surprise. Some, who had benevolently selected for 
him, were not a little piqued. A few, who had still nearer hopes, 
sighed as they were thus dashed at a single stroke. 

Esquire Lewis's daughters were among the first that called, and 
they were not easily suited in the choice of bonnets. One after an- 
other was examined and rejected, being used as foils to hide their ex- 
cessive interest in the one topic on which they had resolved thoroughly 
to examine Miss Brooks. 

" You are sure this report is true ?" 

*' Yes, I am sure of it [that bonnet, Miss Lucretia, is a good fit], 
for the girl said her sister saw him every time he came. He has 
visited her ever since last June [there, the brim wants raising a little. 
I can lap it under the crown.] He met her first away from home — 
somewhere she was visiting ; that time he was gone so long, you 
remember." 

" [Let me look at that drawn silk.] What did you hear of the 
family, Esther Anne ?" 

" Well, as good as any in Mayfield ; hold their heads pretty high, 
I guess [that white straw. Miss Helen, will look sweetly on you]. 
The girl said, her sister said, she heard the gentleman where she lived 
say, that the doctor was a clever man, and the girl well enough ; 
but he had a son in New York [the price of that is three dollars] 
— a half-brother of hers in New i ork was a slippery kind of a man 
— ^lived in dashing style. If his debts were paid, he wouldn't own 
a cent." 

" [I don't quite like this white straw, Esther Anne.] What more 
did you hear of the young lady herself?" 

" [Try this French lace.] Not much, except what I told you. 
She's young and pretty ; has always been kept at school [there, that's 
a complete fit. Just look in the glass.]" 

" Never mind ; finish what you were saying." 

"They say her father has been very indulgent to her, because she lost 
her mother so young ; and he 's brought her up to books, and music, 
and drawing, and all that sort of thing." The young ladies winked 
to each other under the shield of the bonnets. " That girl's sister 
didn't seem to like her much. She said there were some families in 
Mayfield that thought hired girls good enough to associate with any- 
body ; but she had lived six months right over the way from Dr. 
Allison's, and had not been able to get acquainted with Miss Mary. 
She said she was always flaunted out with her neck full of curls. 
She'll have to put 'em up now, I guess [will you take those two 
bonnets?]" 

'*[You may lajr them aside. We'll not conclude till mother has 
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been in and looked at them.] You didn't hear when the wedding is 
to come off, did you ?" 

** No ; they guessed not for some time — she is so young ; but I find 
some folks here think ho has gone now to make arrangements." 

" no I he has gone to his father's." 

" Well, you know the Whitman place is to be sold ; and they say 
Mr. Cook talks of buying it. Since this thing has come out, many 
think Mr. Cook is trying to get the place for Mr. Vernon. What 
would he want of another house himself? Miss Leevy asked him 
about it yesterday ; and he told her if he purchased it there would be 
some one in this autumn. I hope Leevy will give it up now. She's 
tried hard enough to catch him." 

The Misses Lewis could bear no more, but bit their lips with vexa- 
tion, and went home to report to their intriguing mamma. Mrs. 
Lewis was not prepared for the failure of her deep-laid schemes. She 
had withdrawn her daughters from the gay society, taken them to 
hear every sermon, sent them to all the prayer-meetings, drawn them 
in to the circle of inquirers, rejoiced over their growing interest in 
religious things, encouraged them to make an early profession of their 
£ut£, as fruits of the revival ; and now to be disappointed thus I Be- 
tween the two, she had thought herself secure. Lucretia was of just 
the right age — twenty-five. Helen, she knew, was very pleasing, 
though she had supposed her too young ; yet she was nineteen last 
month. She tried to vent her disappointment in displeasure at the 
innocent cause of it. " She would not have believed Mr. Vernon such 
a deceitful man ; coming here, so pleasantly, week after week ; so 
many interviews as he had had alone with Lucretia, and so ready as 
he had been to ride in their carriage to the neighbourhood meetings. 
It was too bad. He could not be the man she had thought him." 

And there were others to echo this " too bad." There was the 
shrewd, match-making Mrs. Pritchard, who had recommended no 
less than three of her favourites to Mr. Vernon. Another lady of the 
parish had boarded a niece from the city two summers, with an eye to 
the cultivation of a special acquaintance. No wonder she felt injured I 

Poor Olivia Cook, or " Miss Leevy," as she was generally called, 
took the matter most to heart. She was a maiden of twenty-eight, 
with many good qualities, yet placed by circumstances on the very 
verge of iJiat unenviable position in society which exposes one to the 
derisive appellation of " spinster." Like many others of this much 
abused class, she had once been a bright young girl in a happy home ; 
but, early deprived of natural guardians, and thrown on her own 
resources for a maintenance, she had gone as seamstress from hoxvsA 
to house these many years, during all of wlnclo. Ax^ '^^a ^oi^^-^wefc^ "^s^ 
be on the look'^at for a settlement in life. Hei 'waTkdi^sfvxi'^ ^^ ^s^^ 
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to the word ''home" a double charm, and she was certainly quali- 
fied for an industrious, frugal, and loving wife. Why i^oiild die be 
ridiculed for coveting the relation ? 

Miss Leevy had for some time been quite literary and theological 
in her tastes. Indeed, it was said she might once or twice have had 
a comfortable home, if she had not aspired to a parsonage. She was 
a niece of Deacon Ely's wife ; and, as his house was her head-qnarten^ 
she saw a good deal of ministerial company during the long inteafi- 
regnum that preceded the ordination of Mr. Vernon. With hini At 
assiduously cultivated acquaintance, and made herself at times quite 
agreeable. She was active during the revival ; and, though often 
officious, he felt that she had at heart the welfare of the Eedeemor^s 
cause. In the Sabbath-school and prayer-meeting she was ever at 
her post. True, she might be thought to overstep the bounds <^ 
maidenly reserve, in her frequent visits at Mr. Vernon's boarding- 
place ; but Mr. Cook was her '' second cousin," and she had always 
been in the habit of calling there. That she should feel a deep and 
growing regard for her minister — and such a man, too — ^was natnral 
enough. i?hat she had any special eocpectations from him, she would 
not allow to her own thoughts. That he had become the centre <rf 
her thoughts, and hopes, and movements, she was not aware till fhie 
fatal rumour reached her ear. Was she not to be pitied ? Yet for 
cases like this, society has no pity — ^it has only caustic words, or care- 
less laughter. 

Among the many who called at the milliner's shop, came lififft 
Deacon Ely — not to purchase a new bonnet, or a fresh ribbon for the 
old one, but to administer a few words of caution to the gossipitig 
Miss Bi-ooks. Mrs. Ely was a plain, sensible, matronly woman, open* 
hearted and liberal-handed, a friend to everybody, and a quiet yel 
fearless advocate of the truth. We may not stop here to inquire how 
much the good deacon was indebted to his help-meet for the fast 
that he was — ^what in these days is so rarely found — a model in the 
deaconship. 

Mrs. Ely talked like a mother to Esther Anne ; told her that " sueh 
roundabout stories as she had imported were sure to be exaggerated ; 
— perhaps it would turn out entirely false ; and then how mortifying 
it would be to her I But, even if the main fact should prove true, 
how little judgment had she shown in circulating reports about it that 
had set the whole parish in a flurry I It was not prudent, neither 
was it kind toward their minister. We ought to have more confidence 
in him than to suppose he would marry * a gay, idle young flirt,' as 
some are calling her. " She had really thought we were wiser here 
than some places that make a breeze about their minister's mamage. 
She hoped Aeseneporte would not reach Mr. Vernon's ear — ^his feelings 
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aro SO easily touched. It was time he married ; and people ought to 
be pleased that, so particular as he is, there is a prospect of his being 
suited." With such and many like words was the weak-minded girl 
brought to feel her imprudence ; and with tears she promised Mrs. 
Ely that she would not agitate the matter any more. 

It was almost night — the night of his return — when the unconscious 
sabject of so much busy speculation entered the village, with the reins 
lying loose on Pompey's neck, looking here and there for a smiling 
weloome, after a ^ve days' absence. He met one and another, return- 
ing from their day's work in the field, but their manner seemed to 
him peculiar. Some looked at him suspiciously, and others fixedly ; 
and one passed him with averted eyes. What could it mean ? At 
im angle of the green he met Esquire Lewis, who seemed in haste, 
aad less boisterous than usual in his salutations. A something un- 
wonted so impressed him, that he called after the esquire, with an 
inqniiy after his family, and the people in general ; but only received 
a cool " All well, I believe." 

He rode musingly across the green, and overtook two young giris, 
to whom he spake, as ever, with pleasant greetings. One, though 
ooidial in her reply, coloured deeply ; the other was Bessie Crampton, 
a favourite of his, to whom he had lately introduced a classmate. 
Bessie's face wore a comical expression, and her roguish eyes flashed 
such intelligence upon him that he could not forbear an answering 
smile of conscious betrayal, and a quick, sympathetic glance, which 
said plainly, '* We understand each other." He knew that his secret 
was out. 

He found Miss Leevy at Mr. Cook's when he entered. She received 
him with a painfully embarrassed air, and was missing when he came 
from his room to tea. Mrs. Cook confirmed his conviction that tidings 
of his intended marriage had reached Salem, wisely suppressing the 
embelli^ments that had caused such a sensation among the people. 

Mr. Vernon was now open to inquiry respecting his plans ; and it 
was soon generally known that he had purchased a house, and that 
he was to be married on the 30th instant. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Bobo, on the sepbyrs gliding. 
Bean a voice that seems to say, 
' Ears and hearts, corae list my tidingl^. 
This has been a wedding day.' " 



Ths nuptial day of their minister passed not unnoted by the people 
of Us chaige. As that beautiful October morning daN9\i<^^ c^iiV^Ajcs^ 
nd' g^d)ey manj a heart in Salem sent out it& &r?«Ti\.\A««sa)^tii^^ 
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onion, in which a near and practical interest was felt. Many a qoick 
fancy traversed the thirty miles of carriage-road to Mayfield, in season 
to witness the marriage ceremony ; and, though they could see (Hilj 
the figure of the bride, he who clasped her hand stood before their 
mind's eye as distinct in form and feature as when they had seen him 
in the pulpit the last Sabbath. 

Aunt Rachel, Mrs. Cook's invalid boarder, was almost beside hei^ 
self with joy. She declared it was the finest day of the month, and 
that '^ heaven and earth were smiling on the union." Having none 
but distant kindred, she loved her young minister next to her Qod— 
with a love, too, that partook largely of reverence and worship. She 
had asked him the exact hour of the ceremony ; and when eight 
o'clock arrived, she was nervously fumbling the leaves of an oU 
hymn-book, and it soon became apparent that she was about to honour 
the event with a song. True, she was very deaf, and her yoioe wai 
a stringless instrument ; but the psalm-tunes she sang in girlhood 
were fresh in her memory, and she " made melody in her heart," if 
not to the Lord, at least to the under-diepherd, who had led her into 
green pastures, beside the still waters of salvation. 

As neighbours met, that day, the first speech that followed their 
salutations was, " I suppose our minister was married this morning." 
There were a few who followed up the theme by an ominous shake rf 
the head, and auguries of evil. On the afternoon of the same day—* 
whether the coincidence was designed does not appear — ^there was a 
gathering of the ladies, a mile out of the village, at Deacon Ely's. 
Now that the hurry of harvesting was over, Mrs. Ely found a paiw 
in which to quilt a comfortable that she had promised to a wretched 
family in the neighbourhood. She was a woman who found the right 
time for everything. Hence there was no confusion in her house, and 
nothing planned was ever given up for want of ability to accompluih 
it. Four grown-up sons, without a sister, made large demands upon 
her ; yet she always moved about with the same even, energetic i&p, 
and placid, motherly countenance. 

Two or three days before this gathering, she might have been seen, 
after her dinner-work was done, ripping up the skirts of old dressee, 
and putting them in proper shape for a bed-covering. This done, a 
general invitation to the quilting was circulated through the district, 
and sent over to the village. As the result of this, some twenty 
married ladies and maidens met in the long dining-room at two o'clock, 
with nimble tongues and fingers, prepared as usual to carry on a 
double line of operations. After the work had been marked oS, the 
frame let down to the proper level at the comers on the old kitchen 
chairs, and duly tied with tow strings — after the ladies, with much 
joBtliDg and niDDing under the quilt, were all seated^ the choice of 
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thread discussed, and the size of needles compared — ^the way was 
opened for conversation on any topic of general interest. 

As might have been predicted, there was but one absorbing theme ; 
and that, introduced in a whisper, soon went round the circle, till the 
loud hum of voices, and the warm expression of various opinions, 
might have jarred on the ear of a disinterested spectator. First were 
collated all the historic items that had received publicity through 
Esther Anne Brooks, and through the replies of Mr. Vernon himself 
to those who had the assurance to question him. These, interspersed 
with various comments, occupied no little time ; so that the quilt was 
rolled twice on both sides before the party reached the next broad 
field of remark— conjecture. At one right angle of the quilt several 
young ladies discussed the wedding habiliments and arrangements, — 
whether the bride would be attired in white, or in a travelling-dress ; 
whether there would be a large or a small party ; would they have 
music at a morning wedding ; in honour to the new temperance move- 
ment, would they dispense with wine ; and would the wedding-cake 
be — any of it — ^brought to Salem for distribution. 

A more elderly group were chatting about the house lately pur- 
chased — ^what repairs were needed and going forward ; which rooms 
would be re-papered, and what would be the quality of the furniture, 
and the style of living. Somebody wondered if Mrs. Vernon would 
bring her piano with her. Carrie Wood, the youngest of the party, 
clapped her hands at this suggestion, and '^ hoped so; she should 
dearly love to hear her play, as she had not yet seen a piano." The 
city girl, who had come with her Aunt Hoadley to this novel " soci- 
able," curled her lip contemptuously, and looked with pity on the un- 
sophisticated girl of fifteen, who had never seen a piano I 

Meanwhile, good Mrs. Ely had succeeded in enlisting half a dozen 
ladies, among whom was Bessie Crampton, in her proposal to make 
up a little wardrobe for the coming need of the destitute woman for 
whose benefit they were quilting. 

The next turn the conversation took was upon the bearings of this 
new connexion on the welfare of the parish. One lady thought " it 
would have been a disastrous thing had it occurred last whiter, in the 
height of the revival, — ^it makes so much talk I " Another said : " They 
could not expect the minister to visit so much as he had done among 
the people ; she guessed some would miss him." A third '' thought it 
doubtful whether he would find as much time to study his sermons." 

The good-natured Mrs. Cook said, '' It would be a happy thing for 
him if it only kept off that melancholy look he had nearly all last 
firing, when she used to ask him what was the matter, and he told 
her, *the blues.' " The withered, sallow-looking lfc».'^\xs\ ^wv^ 
" he ought to consider what wan for the good oi \Jafe ^o^^I^ '\to^* 
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Ely came to the resone, and asked : '^ How does it appear that he ii 
not mindful of the interests of the people ? A good minister's wife 18 
certainly an acquisition to any community. She helps the pastor, 
makes for him a pleasant home, increases the social feeling hetweefi 
him and his people, and is a blessing to them in many ways. There 
is no need of so much excitement. We should not be prejudiced bh 
easily against one we have never seen." 

** Well," said the little bustling Mrs. Coleman, " when she oomes, 1 
hope she will get up some parties, or sewing-circles, or somelimig 
else ; it's so horribly dull. We only want a person to take the lead; 
to have something going on here as well as in other places." " Tafce 
the load!" said Miss Leevy; "who do you think will look up to a 
young girl of eighteen?" There was a significant laugh around' tbe 
circle. She felt a hand on the back of her chair, and looking roufid, 
saw Dr. Alden standing behind her. He had come over to rtlpe^ 
intend the moving of some hay, bought from Deacon Ely ; andj while 
the jxten were busy at the bam, he took the liberty to look in upoa 
the quilting party. 

"What's all this about?" said the good doctor. 

" Oh 1" said one of the girls, "just as if you don't know, Dr. Alden; 
you have been at the door these ten minutes." 

"Well, well," said he; "be a little reasonable, ladies. This talk 
about youth and inexperience is all moonshine. One would supjifdin 
you expected a good minister's wife to be found, like some gaLJcmea^ 
ready cut and made — a complete fit. Such is not the fact, howelref; 
it's the training in the sphere that qualifies them ^r it, though soxwei 
have more native congeniality to the station than others. I don't Ifltd 
this plan of prescribing what sort of a woman a minister shall miBiry^ 
For my part, I would not have them all * as like as two peas.' Theife 
are certain fiindamental things which every wise man, and of ootirte 
every minister, should look well to at the beginning, — -good common 
sense, sincere piety, and mental culture; these lie at* the foundation. 

"'Talce any young woman with these essentials, and unite her with 
one whom she loves with unselfish devotion; let his profession be lUe 
ministry, and she will shape her course as may best subserve his 
sphere in life. She may make some mistakes for a time ; but let \i& 
conscientiously discharge duties as they arise, and it will not be loflg 
before she will settle down into an exemplary minister's wife." 

"But," said Mrs. Pritchard appealingly, "don't you think, Dr. 
Alden, that in such an important matter a minister should take cMce, 
and be guided by the judgment of others?" 

"Undoubtedly, ma'am," said the doctor, with assumed gravity; 

" since she is to be the wife of the parish^ he should select a commitift 

of some half dozen ofhiB most experienced lBj3i<B^^ wid wed by pP03tf ; 
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only, he might be a UUle past his prime before they would agree in 
their choice." 

** Oh, doctor I " said Mrs. Coleman ; " you are always so queer. I 
eball make you own, now, that you think Mr. Vernon is taking too 
young a bride." 

" A little doubtful, Mrs. Coleman. K she is young, she will have 
less to unlearn, and will be moulded the more easily, and adapt her- 
lelf with less difficulty to what is peculiar to the profession. But 
then," he added thoughtfully, " she may be more susceptible to un- 
toward influences from the people ; we can do much, doubtless, to 
make her young life happy or uncomfortable." 

" You are getting quite serious, doctor," said Mrs. Hoadley. " I 
am sure nobody wishes her any harm ; but who would have thought 
Mr. Vernon would be the man to be attracted by a pretty face?" 

"You have seen her, then?" said he; "you have the advantage 
of us." 

" Now, doctor, you know better," replied the lady with some con- 
fosion. 

" Oh I your niece here may have met her." 

" No, no ; but we have all heard about her from those who have 
Been her." 

" I beg your pardon," said the doctor, rising ; " to be young and 
pretty one would think a crime." Several pairs of bright eyes were 
ittddenly raised from their work. " Well, well," added he, " if it is, 
I know of some others in the same condemnation ; " and, glancing 
dily with his gray eyes toward the comer of the quilt where sat Bessie 
and Carrie, he nodded a "good day, ladies," and departed. The 
needles were now plied with renewed diligence, as Mrs. Cook remarked 
that this room would be wanted to set the table in, and the quilt must 
come ofif before tea. 

Mrs. Ely called Leevy out to help her to get tea ; and, when they 
reached the pantry, she softly shut the door, and asked her niece 
*^what she meant by making such an imprudent remark, and begged 
her, for her own sake, to keep still ; people would be drawing infer- 
ences from her appearance, and she ought to be more careful ; " with 
many like words of caution. To her surprise, Leevy let fall two or 
three large tears, and replied, " I was not aware I spoke so warmly till 
the words were past my lips ; I am sorry, and will try to do better." 

" Yes," said her aunt ; " and, when Mr. Vernon returns with his 
wife, I hope you will not be backward, Leevy, in calling on her. You 
know as well as I how much has been said about your visiting him ; 
now is your time to show people that they have had no reason for 
talking as they have done." To this Leevy maie no x^^^^ WKi^V<8t 
aunt ^ once was puzzled what to think of hex. 
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We will stay no longer at the quilting party, for diis is a wedding 
day, and we should spend it in a more genial atmosphere. 

In a capacions parlour in Mayfield, amid the perfume of finding 
flowers, there linger yet the breath of warm hearts, and the fragrance 
of honeyed lips, and the dew of gentle tears, and the soft faint edioes 
of the nuptial song, and the sweeter melody of farewell voices, and the 
far-off solemn rustling of angel wings. Yet, to a casual observer, the 
place wears the stillness of a desert^ house. The owner of the man- 
sion, with feelings that make leisure dreaded, has gone to visit a dis- 
tant invalid. Two or three young theologues are retracing their steps 
to the seminary, while twice that number of blooming girls are won^ 
dering if they will ever find their way again to Mayfield. The young 
missionary-elect is by this time seated in a train of cars for " down- 
east," wiUi a dark-eyed thoughtful girl by his side. The New York 
brother and his gay wife are on the Sound. The maiden mistress of 
the establishment, whose head and heart and hands have been so 
heavily taxed for many days, has found her first leisure moment for a 
crying-spell^ and is now alone in her chamber, actually indulging the 
unwonted luxury of tears. 

As for the newly-married pair, they have since nine o'clock jour- 
neyed many a mile over hill and dale, unwearied by the long rongh 
way — with joy in their hearts too deep for a constant flow of words, 
and sympathy so perfect as to find a medium in silence. Already has 
Edward pointed out the spires of his native town ; and now they leave 
the dusty thoroughfare for the narrow road, with its midway strip of 
green, that leads up to the farm house. Nor is their visit unexpected, 
as the air of readmess, and the many eager faces in waiting, amply 
testify. 

Ere the carriage reaches the place, the young husband turns to look 
at his bride ; he notices a sudden accession of colour in her cheek and 
a fluttering of the heart, — as what bride does not remember, who was 
presented as a stranger to her husband's relatives ? He tries to scan her 
with other eyes than his own, and the result seems quite satisfactory ; 
for he whispers, " I know they will love you, Mary." 

Brother James is the first at the carriage-side, and has looked into 
his new sister's face, and smiled, and bowed, ere there is time for the 
formal words of presentation. She is quite at her ease, as she feels 
the warm, brotherly grasp of his strong hand, and responds to his 
cordial welcome with a kiss. The four boys are straggling down the 
path from the door to the gate, — all, but one, awkward and confused, 
in the vain attempt to recall what they were to say and do on this 
important occasion. Master Eddie alone is self-possessed ; and, dis- 
appointed at seeing a large white horse before the carriage, he disre- 
gards all ceremony, and vociferates, " Uncle Ned, why didn't you 
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ith black Pompey? — I say it's too bad." The aged father is 
step, and sister Laura in the door-way with the baby. But 

makes brief sahitations till he gains the hall, and clasps his 
in his arms. Nor does he prolong his embrace, eager to con- 
e the meeting of the two beings whom he loves best on earth. 
w does his own eye moisten as he sees the tears involuntarily 

either side, — the warm gush from the full cistern, the single 
Irop from the fountain nearly spent ! To the aged matron, Sie 
called her buried daughter ; and, by a similar force of associa- 
iry's lips no sooner vibrated with the word " mother," than it 
n her heart the old memories of childhood and of her one great 

a generous supper, which was waiting the arrival of the youth- 

they spent a pleasant hour in the " old north room ; " one on 
ide of mother's chair, alone with her. Mary had never seen 

look so happy or so lovable as now, in the home of his child- 
y his mother's knee. Blessed place I where the man shakes 
lust and cares of life, and again becomes a child, 
rening stroll in the glorious moonlight ! — through the orchard, 

the large old apple-trees ; down the smooth green hill-side ; 
he willows by the river bank, where the boy had angled for 
to the moss-covered rock, in whose shaded niche the student 
it to con his book ; back to the rustic porch, where the fragrant 
ackle, so often trained by hands that will never train it more, 
studded with blossoms ; and the moon, looking through the 
makes mosaic on the sanded step. 

same moon, on the eve of this wedding day, far to the east, 
rough a muslin ciu*tain on a homely, yet neat and comfortable 
•, where, kneeling beside her bed, a lowly maiden, alone with 
ie and her God, is striving to calm a fevered spirit, and strug- 
p victory over self in its most subtle guise. Poor Leevy I — 

" Ob, happiness ! Oh, unrest l" 



CHAPTER VII. 

" She's a woman— one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Shall never lose its firesh perfume. 
Though knowing well that life hath roraa 
For many blights and tears." 

" A thousand thoughts of all things dear. 
Like shadows o'er me sweep ; 
I leave my sunny childhood here. 
Oh, therefore, let me weep V 



peqpJd at the homestead could not fail to 8&m^^ «sA ^»H^ 
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Edward's yonng wife ; yet, in the brief acqamtance of a few ia^ 
they did not come to appreciate her maturity and strength of db^ 
racter. Occasionally they betrayed to Edward that they regarded hf 
rather as his pet than his companion. The old gentleman .caieswil 
her, and called her his '' little girl/' Brother James would som^tinMli 
say, laughingly, " he should like to see her taking care of a hoiue." 
Sister Laura ventured to ask her " what Salem people would say to.|k 
married lady — and their minister's wife, too— with her neck foU.cjf 
curls?" Mary quietly replied, " that she had worn her hair in Hm, 
way ever since she could remember, and, of course, to her friends i 
looked most natural and becoming; but it was not stereotyped thii% 
and she could put up the curls at any time. Indeed, she had tried i 
once, but" — 

" Edward objected, I suppose," interposed sister Laura. She looked 
over her shoulder. He was there to speak for himself. 

" Oh I " said he, " it was the morning of our marriage. The carriage 
was waiting. Mary came from the library, whither she had gone ifi 
put on her bonnet. I saw the change at a glance, and whispered. 
* What is this I ' She answered, * My second concession to the .^m 
of the parish.' I told her we were not going to Salem yet, but to mf 
birthplace, and I must take her there just as I had found her. w 
we were delayed half an hour to rectify the mistake." 

This incident led to a discussion as to how far a minister's femily 
should conform to the notions of their parishioners, in regard to diQ« 
and style of living. Mary expressed her views with sufficient modesty, 
yet with so much firmness, that sister Laura, in rehearsing the mattof 
to her husband, declared her surprise that '^ the girl was so spirited 
and independent." 

The last afternoon of the visit, Master Eddie came home from school 
with loud complaints that his brothers had gone off, and left him to 
play alone. His new aunt had taken quite a fancy to the child. ^ 
told him she would play with him, if that would do. 

" Oh I but, auntie," said he, " you will not run with me in the jBxit 
and play catch." 

" Certainly I will," she replied ; and the romp began. 

James and Edward stood in the porch, and watched them ; boiik 
with pleasure — one with evident pride and satisfaction, as the young 
bride's silvery laugh rang out, and the glow heightened on her cheek, 
and the glossy curls were tossed to and fro on her bare neck. 

" They are about the same age," said James. " It's a pretty picture, 
Ned ; but I fear she is too much of a child for you." 

Edward's eyes were abeady moist with silent thanksgivings that so 
bright and joyous a gift had been vouchsafed him. When he spoke, 
/^ fFos with a feeling and emphariB iTixat Btaiilad hia brotheir. 
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** It was this very thing, James — what you call childish gaiety, 
this buoyancy and freshness of feeling — that won me at the first. I 
had grown old in spirit ; fevered with the heat and burden of my pro- 
fessional cares, I was faint and worn when I first met her ; and I 
welcomed her converse as you do the cooling shade at noon, in your 
sun-bumt fields. It was like the green grove and bubbling fountain 
to the heated traveller at mid-day. It seemed to take me back ten 
years, and to renew my early youth. True, there were other qualities 
which found a deeper place in my heart ; but it was this which first 
attracted and charmed me." 

" But," said James, " this * freshness,' as you call it, cannot last, 
rhe season of girlhood will soon be past." 

" I don't know about that," said the other, quickly. " If it were 
the mere effervescence of animal spirits, time might exhaust the foun- 
tain ; but it is with Mary something more than that — ^it is part of her 
temperament ; an element, too, that has great tenacity of life. I believe 
it possible to retain it even in old age ; and how delightful to be always 
young — always fresh in feeling I There may be much to try it, much 
to quench it ; but traces of the old playfulness will remain even to the 
last ; like the effervescing draught, it will sparkle at the bottom of the 



;j 



"Edward, you are quite eloquent; and tears in your eyes, tool 
Well, I hope you will realize all you anticipate ; but why look so 
grave ? I have not displeased you ?" 

" No," said Edward ; " I was straining my eyes to look into the 
distant ftiture; and a prophetic mood was coming over me. You 
think I love her too well, James." 

" I have not said that, brother. I don't know that I think it. She 
loves you tenderly, I can see, notwithstanding she is somewhat shy 
of careflses ; and you ought to give her all your heart — that is, as much 
of it as you may lawftiUy give to any earthly object. But do not make 
an idol of her, brother. Are you not in some danger of this?" 

Edward's thoughts, just then, acquired a sudden impetus, as Mary 
came tripping round the comer, with Eddie in frill chase ; and, bound- 
ing from the porch, he caught them both at once, and put an end to 
the race. 

It was the middle of November when Edward and Mary returned 
from their wedding tour, and found the dear home in Mayfield (never 
liad it seenied dearer) alive with the bustle of preparation for their 
house-keeping. The carpets had been selected previously to the mar- 
xidge, the floors they were to cover had been measured, and they were 
tiow ready to be laid as soon as wanted. The cabinet friccmkxit^^XK^^ 
^ras purchased at the same time, and stood boxed m Wi^ dc^^^axi\. ^^ ^ 
leady to he Arwaided per order. Thrc« aeamBli^6&«&^ NriJ2a. \sQ«^ 
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needles, had now nearly completed their task, under Miss Allison's 
supervision ; and, in the expressive words of Anne, the domestic, there 
nad been " lots o' sewing done in this house since the wedding." 

The eighteenth was a clear frosty morning. The house was astir 
before day-dawn. Mary woke with the first sound ; for even in deep 
she had not lost the consciousness that she was to set forth to-day for 
a new home. Presently a light was brought, and she dressed as hastily 
as possible, that she might have a little time to herself before break&st 

Lighting her own lamp, she placed it on the shelf for Edward, and 
taking the other, slipped out, and round to her own little chamber, 
which had been her resting-place and sanctuary ever since her child- 
nood. 

Her heart was very, very full ; and its emotions, how mingled, how 
tender, and how strong I She sought her accustomed place of prayer, 
and bowed her head ; but it was many minutes ere she could command 
her voice. Then, when utterance came, how earnest were the plead* 
ings, and how often interrupted, — ^now by a gush of tears, and now by 
recollections which furnished new materials for supplication, or fresh 
matter for giving of thanks I 

what a relief is prayer to the burdened Christian I What like 
this can still convulsive heart- throbbings, or give composure and 
strength to the soul ? 

Every believer has his signal visits to the mercy-seat; — ^places 
where, like Jacob, he sets up a memorial, to look back upon through 
all his after pilgrimage ; — ^times when, as a prince, he had power with 
€k>d, and prevailed. 

Such was this early-morning interview to Mary. Eefreshed and 
tranquillized, she rose, and drew the curtain toward the rising day. 
A few stars were still in the sky, and the faint streaks of daylight 
rapidly brightened, till every feature of the familiar landscape stood 
revealed. Distant, in the dusky twilight, she could trace the white 
enclosure of the quiet churchyard ; and she gazed till the increasing 
dawn showed her the weeping- willow by her sainted mother's grave. 

But neither the sight of that consecrated spot^ nor the thought of 
what a home she was leaving, nor the image of her father, sorrowing, 
as he should miss her, from day to day, nor the pressure of nntiM 
and weighty responsibilities, nor the lively sense of her own weaknesB 
and deficiency, had power to disturb her now. A holy peace was in 
her heart. That heart was stayed on Grod, and its one deep aspira- 
tion was to honour Christ by a life spent in doing good. 

One hurried look around the chamber, and she went down to the 
bieakfast-table, with traces of tears on her cheek, but with a hak 
nmnd her that told of sunlight in her heart. 
Mfwaid Jed ibe family worship. His ]^i«yeit 'was brief and tendor. 
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Mary felt that he must know something of what had heen passing in 
her own thoughts. He doubtless had some appreciation of the cir- 
cumstances, as they would naturally affect one of her ardent suscepti- 
bilities. Beyond this, had he any idea of the scope and depth of her 
emotions, at this great crisis in her history ? We trow not. Just now, 
and on this point, Msltj^b father had for her a more perfect sympathy 
than her husband. He could not trust himself to part with her here ; 
so he resolved to leave his business for a single night, and see her to 
her house-keeping. 

The cavalcade was soon under way. Dick was sent off first, with 
the loaded team; then the married pair were helped away; and, 
lastly, the doctor fairly started, with his elder daughter, after sundry 
delays, caused by her " more last words *' to Anne, about the care of 
things during her absence. Every vehicle was laden to its utmost 
capaciiy. The last article, which was to go "this side up, with 
care, " was a basket of provisions, prepared by the hands of the skilful 
housewife, which Edward insisted might be dispensed with, as the 
generosity of his people would doubtless make it a work of super- 
erogation ; to which Miss Harriet, as she carefully deposited it at 
her feet, replied, with a knowing look, " We shall see." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Toong wife, be not as a timid girl ; there is honour due to thine estate." 
"It snowed within his house, of meat and drink." 



" happy lot, and hallowed, eren as the joy of angels^ , 

Where the golden chain of godliness is entwined with the roses of Iotc ! " 

It was at a late dinner-hour that our travellers entered the village 
of Salem, and, passing through it, a quarter of a mile beyond the 
church, stopped at the low, red house which had long been the 
minister's boarding-place. 

Sister Harriet, with her usual independence, rebelled somewhat at 
this arrangement. '^ We had better go at once to the new house. 
We have enough to eat, and can make ourselves quite comfortable." 
fiat Mr. Yemon had yielded a promise to Mrs. Cook's earnest solicita- 
tion that he would bring the bride to dine with her. So he just 
reminded their sister that it was one thing to be mistress of cere- 
monies at Mayfield, and quite another to be his guest in Salem. She 
most hold herself at his <^sposal. 

Annt Bachel was in her element, and knew not which most to 
admire — the gentle, blooming girl, or the kind, sensible^ g;&i[itV&TSi%s^ 
doctor, who patiently heard the stoiy of hei aVkcieiiX;^ «iA ic^^^soir 
mended seyeraJ zemedies which she had neyer tried. 
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After dinner, Mary asked Edward to let her take a peep at his 
room — his ^' bachelor sanctum ; " bnt his landlady overheard, and 
begged he would not go up stairs, as the chambers were not in order 
to-day. Miss Allison, too, interposed, saying it would be needful to 
go to work at once, if they were to accomplish anything toward 
furnishing the house before night. Mrs. Cook informed ti^em that 
she had seen to the cleaning, and that the rooms were all dry and 
aired, ready to begin, and she would go over with them. 

The whole village was by this time aware of the arrival. Many a 
stealthy glance was taken from behind half-closed shutters, or slightly 
drawn curtains, besides the open gaze from shop-doors and wayside. 
Mary felt that many curious eyes were scanning her, and she was 
glad to be fairly within the protecting walls of her own dwelling. 

Presently a group of ladies gathered, proflfering their assistance, to 
whom the young pastor, as fast as they arrived, presented his bride. 
A company of men were round the door, helping the doctor and Dick 
to take off the load ; and many a pair of eyes from without peered 
curiously in, at every opening, to get a glimpse of the minister's wife. 

Mr. Vernon now told Mrs. Cook, if other ladies came she must 
attend to them while he was gone to change his attire, which he must 
do before he could go to work in earnest. She put her hand on his 
arm, as he was passing out, and said, " I don't know as you will Uke 
it, sir, the liberty weVe taken ; but I thought 'twould help a good 
deal, it's so near the last of the week, if your study was moved over 
before you came ; — so we did it yesterday." 

A troubled expression crossed his face, as he thought of books and 
papers ,passing through hands unused to such freight ; but his next 
thought was a grateful one, and a smile and word of thanks were on 
his lips as the good woman added, " We were very careful, sir, of every- 
thing. There were men enough to lift, and so we took nothing out 
of the drawers, either in the bookcase or the writing-table. Just run 
up, and see how you like it." 

"Ail" said she, as they reached the door, "you will not need to 
stoop here ; it's higher between joints than our old place." 

" So, here we are, sure enough I" said the minister, with a delight 
which Mrs. Cook intensely shared. " Here's my carpet ; there, my 
louDge ; the bookcase, the writing-table, the old arm-chair, — every- 
thing. My wardrobe, too, in the closet I But how did you happen 
to hit my fancy in the arrangement?" 

" Oh," said his honest friend, " Aunt Eachel said that would be the 

trouble, — we should put nothing where you would want it ; but Miss 

Crampton saw us, and she ran over, and said she had been in here 

while the room was being papered, and heard you speak about it 

So she told ub where the icings were to BfeouiQL" 
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^^ And she arranged the books, did she not? I should not know 
thej had been touched." 

" No ; she oflfered to help, but cousin Leevy took them down, and 
fiiie said she would put them up again herself as she knew just how 
they went." 

"0 ho I 'twas ahe^ was it ? Well, Miss Olivia has the develop- 
ment of order. By the way, is she here ?" 

*' No, sir ; she helped me about the dinner to-day, and then went 
over to Deacon Ely's. She said her aunt would want to come this 
afternoon, and she would stay and attend to the milking." 

Mr. Vernon now recollected that he had left his wife alone among 
strangers. He was hastening to go down, when sister Harriet met 
him ; and, putting a carpet-hammer and tacks in his hand, bade him 
go to work in an adjoining chamber. 

" Sister," said he, " don't be so authoritative. I must go and find 
Mary first." 

" There is no need of that trouble. The child can take care of her- 
selfl She is as busy as a bee, and has set all those ladies to work, 
too ;" she did not add, as she might, ^^ much against my will." 

The fact was, this peculiar and energetic personage would have 
preferred to make no acquaintances in Salem till the house was fur- 
nished and ready to receive company. She had no great estimate, 
besides, of the value of such kind of assistance. It sadly conflicted 
with the systematic order of proceedings arranged in her own brain. 
So, when Mary came to her, as she was unpacking beds and linen, 
and asked her to step out and be introduced to the company, and 
accept their offers of help, she replied in a whisper, " that this was no 
time for compliments ; better tell the ladies there was nothing they 
could do ; 'twould hinder more than help 1 " 

But Mary suggested that they would be better pleased to be allowed 
to do something, and she at length consented to go out and see them. 

One woman remarked, " We are ready to help, if you will only set 
us to work." Miss Allison stood uneasily, and was silent. Another 
proposed, as there was nothing done in tiie parlours, to begin there, 
and spread the carpets, and put up the curtains. This brought Miss 
Allison out ; and she told the ladies that " the parlours could be dis- 
pensed with for one day, but they must have a place to eat and sleep 
in. The most she hoped to do, this afternoon and evening, was to get 
the lodging-rooms ready, and the dining-room, so that they could stay 
in it, and to put up a stove, and get out dishes enough to use for sup- 
per and breakfjBust." Having been thus commimicative, she hastened 
back to her task. 

A bright fire was blazing on the kitcben l[ieaxflQ.^ o^ex ^\iv3GL \£SiDi% 
a kettle of hoilhg water. Taking a hint feofni lina^^w:^ Xd^^aR*^ 
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new friends she thongbt the most difficnlt matter perhaps, wonld "he 
the impackmg and washing of the crate of crockery. If they chose to 
attempt it, she would begin there. 

Mrs. Ely now arrived ; and, seeing how the others were occupied, 
she set down her basket of provisions in the pantry, and offered her 
services with Mrs. Cook in the sleeping apartments, where she was 
so perfectly at home, in laying paillasse or mattress, shaking feather- 
bed and bolster, airing linen and blankets, that she won golden 
opinions from the very particular person who superintended these 
operations. 

Meanwhile the young mistress of the parsonage, having tied a white 
muslin apron over her plain travelling dress, moved gracefully around, 
enduring, with lady-like composure, the many searching side-glances 
she could not fail to see — ^unfluttered by the whispers, accidentally 
overheard, that were not designed for her ear — quietly guiding in the 
arrangement of china-closet and cupboard — finding time for a pleasant 
word to the gentlemen, as they passed in and out with the furniture 
— ^improving opportunities, in some by-passage, to put her arm round 
her dear father's neck, and press her lips to his cheek, and keeping up 
a constant, though for the most part mute, correspondence with her 
husband, who contrived not to lose sight of her for many minutes at a 
time, causing the colour to heighten on her cheek occasionally, by his 
manifest admiration. 

By six o'clock the parsonage began to look inhabitable, and the 
ladies dispersed. Long before that time, Mary, with her quick, in- 
tuitive perception of character, had formed estimates of her new ac- 
quaintances. She felt already, that there were some people in Salem 
whom she could trust and love. Her heart warmed towards Mrs. 
Ely as to a mother. In Mrs. Crampton she saw a friend on whose 
wisdom and fidelity she might rely — one who would make allowance 
for her youth, and be considerate of her in all circumstances. The 
frank, impulsive Bessie, she had been previously prepared to love ; 
and, as they moved side by side from kitchen to pantry, a telegraphic 
chain was soon established between them. When they parted at 
twilight, it was with a kiss and a warm pressure of the hand, while 
Edward smiled fondly on them both. 

In Mrs. Lewis, who, to save appearances, called for a few minutes, 
she saw more of the critic than the friend, and felt relieved when the 
cold, gray eyes, which had scanned her so enviously, withdrew. 

The lively Mrs. Coleman interested her — she hardly knew why; 

though she only called at the door to tell Mr. Vernon she was saving 

herself for a time when they would need her more. She expected to 

make great efforts, by and bye, to keep his young wife from being 

moped to death in this dull place. 
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There were others, in regard to whom Mary only felt that they 
were well-meaning women, who thought highly of their minister. 

Bessie Crampton had helped Mary to arrange the tea-table ; and, 
just after she left, there tripped up the steps a timid, beautiful girl, all 
smiles and blushes, whom Edward introduced as Carrie Wood. Mary 
spoke lovingly to her, and put her arm caressingly around the slight 
form to draw her in. But Carrie "could not stay; she had left 
mamma with one of her bad headaches, and must hasten back. Here 
was a jar of strawberry jam, with mother's love." Mary kissed her 
good evening, and she ran lightly back, saying, as she reached her 
mother's room, " I did not dare look at her much ; but she has the 
most beautiful voice I ever heard — just like music. I loved her as 
soon as she spoke." Dear Carrie I The love which she herself in- 
spired was equally spontaneous and warm. Little did they imagine 
it would ere long be so sadly put in requisition. 

Mr. Vernon and sister Harriet, it will be remembered, had a little 
difference of opinion on a certain point affecting the credit of his 
people. He resolved it should be settled before tea ; in order to which 
he led her to the pantry, and pointed triumphantly to the well-stored 
shelves. There were hams and bacon, and dried beef ; balls of golden 
butter, and a fine cheese ; before the window, a joint of roast-meat, 
and a chicken-pie, which bore the familiar stamp of the deacon's wife. 
Here was a row of mince-pies, looking as much at home as if the 
pastry had been rolled on the very kneading-board that lay by their 
side. There were tins of cake and new biscuit, all unconscious of 
transportation ; and a pan of milk, sereuely forgetful of its agitated 
passage hither in a wooden bottle. 

Mi^ Harriet took the surprise quite coolly, and proceeded to open 
her own basket of edibles, that Mrs. Ely, who was present, might not 
suppose they had meant to throw themselves on the generosity of 
the parish. 

How pleasant to the young minister was that first table-gathering 
in his own house, with its novel sense of independence and responsi- 
bility I With what grace did Mary preside, her father seated at her 
right hand, with eyes that moistened whenever he looked at her I 
The good deacon's wife seemed not an interloper, but as one of the 
family ; while Miss Allison looked the very genius of the occasion. 

In the evening. Deacon Ely came for his wife, and made a pleasant 
call ; in the course of which, he asked Mr. Vernon about his young 
horse, whether he was getting much accustomed to the harness, and 
at length said, abruptly — 

" Well, Mr. Vernon, I have a proposal to make to you. You will 
want to ride about considerable this winter, and yowi (iQil\»\% \i<5>\»^^t^ 
strong. You had better take one of my bays. 1 am vJXiWiX. "OKta^v^ 
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with my fall work now, and can get along with one. When I want 
the span, I can send for him ; but it will not be often. So I will 
keep your colt, and the boys will exercise him for you, if you'll trust 
them. What do you think of the matter ?" 

" 0, thank you, thank you I " said Mr. Vernon. " If I accept I shall 
have the best of the bargain. It would be a nice arrangement." 

" Another thing,"' said the good man, "if you will not think me 
inquisitive. What will you do for a vehicle ?" 

Mr. Vernon did not know. He had thought of purchasing, but de- 
termined to wait till his horse had more power. The deacon was 
about to suggest a way, when Dr. Allison quietly informed him that 
he had ordered a carriage at the manufactory in Mayfield, which he 
should have the pleasure to present to his children. 

As the worthy parishioners were departing, Mr. Vernon sent his 
best regards to Miss Leevy, and his thanks for her care in the removal 
of his library ; to which Mrs. Ely replied, that Leevy would come 
over and help them, if she could be of any use. Miss Allison's face 
wore a demurrer ; but it did not prevent the response, " Tell her to 
come ; her needle will be quite in place here ; besides, we want to see 
her I " and Mrs. Ely's last look was one of satisfaction. 

" Edward, how could you ?" said sister Harriet. The young man 
smiled ; he knew what he was about. 

The cool evening gave a snug home air to the well-warmed and 
lighted dining-room. Another half- hour of social converse passed, 
and then this new Christian household was organized by the erection 
of the family altar. The young master of the family entered upon his 
duties, as the priest of his own house, with sacrifices of thanksgiving 
and praise. Toward this service all his religious thoughts and affec- 
tions had been, through the day, converging. That first prayer as 
the head of his house — how tender, how earnest, how fiill of unction 
and power I It well became the occasion and the man. 

Oh, how blessed the dwelling-place that is devoutly consecrated to 
the God of all the families of the earth I Whatever uncertainties 
hang, to human view, over its future history ; whatever changes it 
may witness ; whether predominates there the voice of health and 
gladness, or the wail of sorrow and pain ; whether its larder be filled 
with plenty, or made lean by poverty; how oft soever its windows 
may be darkened by calamity and death, one thing is sure — It is the 
abiding-place of the Most High ; the angel of the covenant is there, 
and, in the deepest night of grief, that dwelling has light, and hopc^ 
and peace. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" She« round thy sireet domestic bower, 
The wreath of fttdeless lore will twine : 
Watch for thy step at Teeper hour, 
And blend her holiest prayer with thine." 

IS look again into the old " Whitman place," now that it has 
bablished its new name on the lips of the people, and is publicly 
LS " the Parsonage." 

k wintry afternoon in December. In the little back parlour, 
wood-fire is crackling and glowing in the open " Franklin ; " 
B forests about Salem were, in those days, unfelled, and fuel 
ap; hence, the luxury of an open fire might be indulged, even 
sonage, without the charge of extravagance. In the centre of 
1, on a piece of new drugget, stands the tea-table, ready spread 
evening meal. Between it and the fire, in a light cane-seat 
jits the young mistress of the dwelling — her little work-stand 
de, and in a hand a paper-covered volume, which she has been 
ast half hour intently perusing, — not the latest novelette, but 
>ber number of a well-known quarterly, the Spectator. 
stU French clock on the mantel strikes the half hour after five, 
: sweet, thoughtful face is raised from the book to listen for a 
step. Then the eyes return not to the open page, but fall 
f upon the blazing fire-light ; and presently, over that mental 
of happy expectation, there steals a dimness which makes the 
5ene recede into a waking dream of six months ago— a dream 
ited— of just such a twilight hour, in some quiet parsonage, 
Ms return to a cheerful supper and a happy hearth. That 
JO life-like, so real ; this so vague and dream-like. Which is 
ty? 

rt of wind breaks the thread of these cogitations, and calls her 
rindow. She looks out toward the church and the village 
The snow has been falling very quietly all the afternoon, ever 
Iward started on foot to visit a sick parishioner two miles dis- 
) softly had the flaky shower come down, that she was surprised 
>w it had accumulated. Around the old Academy a few boys 
gering, to finish a game at snow-ball ; and, as the sudden gale 
increased, the whirling eddies of snow made her wish that 
was safely housed out of reach of the storm, 
he has come 1" She hears his step in the portico, and^ bo^oic^ 
hake the snow fix)m his umbrella, she is at tiaa Aaot \«i VX»\sflS!L 
3 in vain that he warns her of the diivVixg eno^ vcLd^^ki^ OcS^-* 
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ing wind ; she tvill stand in the doorway and brash the feathery flakei 
from his hat and wrapper, till he forgets the discomfort of the walk in 
the pleasure of such a joyous greeting — ^till there hangs, across her 
forehead and in her curls, a snowy wreath still more becoming this 
her bridal pearls ; and a richer glow mantles her cheek as she leadf 
the way tx) the dear, cosey parlour, and adds another stick of maple ia^ 
the glowing hearth. Gown and slippers are brought from the adj(Hii-, 
ing room ; and now the tea comes in, and Mary listens to the parti- ' 
culars of the pastoral visit, and to the previous history of the afflicted 
family. 

While the "tea things" are being removed, Edward goes tothfl 
bam to see the old bay horse disposed for the night. When he »• ■ 
turned, the table, with its rich, dark cover, was drawn nearer the fi»J.j 
the astral burning brightly in the centre ; on one side, Mary with kr] 
knitting, and by the other, an easy-chair drawn in for him. He hdt 
many questions to ask regarding her first afternoon alone, and she hai 
much to answer. She had written a letter home, which was left XBt'i 
sealed for him to add a line ; and she watched his varying feataitfi 
while he read, now with a smile, some playful passage, and now, wi4 j 
graver mien, some expression of earnest desire to do good, or of inwail] 
perplexity in her new vocation, which, with her wonted freedom, ebft 
had confided to her only parent. 

Then the miscellany — theological and literary — ^which she had been 
reading, came in for a share of attention. Some passages she had 
faintly marked with her pencil, that she might recall them for discoe- 
sion with him. And this was not the first time he had been surprised 
at the pertinence of her criticisms, and the vigour of her thoughts, o» 
those abstruse themes on which he had been wont to read and meditate 
alone. She smiled as he said, with emphasis, " Two are better thaB 
one." And now followed lighter discourse, as Mary's fancy took aa 
excursion to her childhood's home, and she pictured the group aioad 
that other fireside, more familiar than her own. Very pleasanlif 
passed the evening, till nine o'clock brought the hour of prayei^ 
" Truly," thought Edward, " this is better than my poor bachek^ 
room at Mr. Cook's." An instant after, a whispering thought quea- 
tioned, " Where are the sermons for the Sabbath just at hand? "--and 
a faint echo answered, " Where?" 

Edward and Mary felt but just settled in their new abode. The 
three weeks since their entrance had flown rapidly by, thoogh en 
heavy-laden wings. Their house was in prime order. Miss Allifloa 
doing nothing " by halves." But it had troubled her greatly, tiiak 
she could find no means to induct her young sister into the scienoe ef 
housekeeping, especially that department which provided for the taUe. 
Time, in these days, was too ^ptedoxia \» ^^tA m expermerUitig' 
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Then, she had so little confidence in Mary s capability ; and, to in- 
crease the difficulty, "Thanksgiving," that notable state festival,, was 
jnst at hand, demanding the highest culinary skill. Very pleasant 
was it, truly, to have so experienced a manager at the domestic helm ; 
and Edward insisted there was time enough hereafter for Mary's 
season of apprenticeship; and sister Harriet soon settled it, in her 
mind, that she never would learn till left alone to depend on her own 
resources. The family gathering at " the feast" was delightful. The 
doctor and William arrived the night before, and a joyous occasion 
they made of it. 

Edward had but a day and a night to bestow on his sermon ; but 
he did not labour in vain. He had, indeed, no nicely-spun logic in 
&your of " conservatism" or burning rhetoric in behalf of " agitation." 
He entered into no elaborate analysis of the great national compact, 
nor made an effort to solve the oft-mooted question, whether a certain 
Jbrm of evil is sin ^^per se" He broached no new philosophical 
theories, nor denounced the innovations of liberal thinkers in theology. 
Yet his discourse was by no means tame. His own heart was alive to 
the divine goodness. And when he named the passage, "All my 
springs are in thee," and, in the exuberance of his own joy and grati- 
tude, led an excursion up many a stream which, for a twelvemonth, 
had been flowing in with blessing — tracing each by a different channel 
to the same fountainhead— not an auditor was weary ; and wherever 
devout affection burned abeady, it was kindled to a brighter flame. 

The good people of Salem were wont to " send portions to them 
for whom nothing was provided." Yet it was a new pleasure to 
have a minister's family on whom to shower their benefactions ; and 
the gifts were neither few nor small. It was a bountiful table round 
which the happy circle at the parsonage discussed the excellence of 
the viands, and the generosity of the people, and the mercies, pro- 
vidential and spiritual, which made their cup to overflow. There 
was some drawback to Mary's enjoyment, in the oft-recurring thought 
that she was to lose sister Harriet on the morrow. That worthy 
lady had a plan which she had not divulged. Many a time, the last 
few days, she had asked Mary, " What will you do, poor child, when 
I am gone?" — and though the reply was always a hopeftd one, it did 
not seem to settle the question. 

Mr. Vernon had offered, it is true, and as a matter of course, to pro- 
vide domestic help ; but his young wife declined, till she should have 
pat her own hand to the business, and thus become able to guide 
others in the affairs of her house. She would consent to hire a day's 
labour weekly ; but beyond th^ she chose to put herself to the wotk^ 
tin she should acquire skill by experience. 

Sister 'Harriet bad not been at the parsonage maxi'Y d^a^^^^X^^^^"^^ ^^ 
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was convinced that this plan was, at present, impracticable. The 
difficulty was, to get time to do all that was requisite, even in a &inilj 
of only two members. There were so many calls, and so many inyita^ 
tions, and such projects hinted at, whose shadows were already T^ble, 
that it was plain the minister's new wife was to be put thoroughly in 
requisition. 

'' If father is willing,'' thought the kind-hearted sister, '^ Anne AsSi 
come down when I leave, and stay a while, till Mary gets through 
making acquaintance among the people.'' Father was willing, and 
so the secret was annoimced, much to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The doctor could not be persuaded to prolong his visit another day. 
Two nights in succession was a longer absence than he often ventured ; 
and he always had extra calls for a week after Thanksgiving. 

And was Mary very lonely after their departure ? Edwaxd had an 
exchange of pulpit services for the next Sabbath, and so chose to c(m- 
sider himself quite at leisure. It was very pleasant to be alone with 
him. There was no painful solitude in the parsonage yet. The fol- 
lowing Tuesday called him to assist at an ordinaticm, which would 
keep him from home over night. With Mary's consent, he asked 
Olivia Cook to stay with her during his absence. 

Miss Leevy's growing familiarity at the parsonage surprised and 
puzzled the gossips of the parish. That she should feel so much at 
her ease there was a matter of surprise to herself. When she received 
the first message, through Mrs. Ely, she resolved, from a sense of duty, 
to go, expecting to have an awkward and embarrassed time of it. But 
not BO was poor Leevy's night of penitence, and conflict, and noble 
resolve, to be rewarded. Her minister, if he knew her weakness, was 
too generous to seem aware of it, and too nice in his adaptation of 
himself to circumstances to fail in the present instance. Miss Olivia 
was received with such a mixture of cordiality and respect, both by 
himself and his wife, as soothed her spirit, while it freed her from all 
constraint and embarrassment. 

Instead of a day, she stayed a whole week, making herself very 
useful, even in the estimation of Miss Allison. She seemed to drop it 
once into a niche ready-made, which she felt might properly belong to 
her, and was quite agreeable. Admitted to the generous confidence of 
the family, and treated like a tried friend, she never gave them occa- 
sion for regret ; while slanderous tongues were silenced, because they 
knew not what to say. After those two days alone with Mary, Leevy 
told her aunt that people would find the minister's wife, though 
young, was not a child. She had a mind of her own ; and, though 
unassuming, and willing to listen to the opinion of others, her own 
judgment seemed to be formed on almost everything connected with 
ier jpelaidoDB to the people. 
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This long piece of road, which we went back to travel, brings us 
up again to the snowy day with which our chapter opens ; and the 
next day, as Mary prophesied, the fine sleighing brought an arrival 
from Mayfield. It was Dick and the delighted Anne, with a package 
of letters and of love, to say nothing of other packages quite sub- 
stantial. 

Now there will be some one in the kitchen, and we shall hear of 
the minister's wife among the people. 



CHAPTER X. 

" [She] knows 
Herself the rasA of scrutinizing eyes. 
And curious obserrationB. Apt remarks 
Are yentured, subtle questions asked, to proye 
And fathom Qier] opinions." 

" What's the use," said Aunt Deborah, " of having a minister's 
wife, if she will not go ahead in all kinds of benevolent effort ?" 

" Sure enough," thought Mrs. Pritchard ; " and it is time we 
knew whether our pastor's wife is good for anything in this line. / 
will find out." 

It was the middle of the morning, and Mary's hands were in her 
pastry, when she heard sleigh-bells at the gate, and, sending Anne to 
the door, hastily washed off the flour, and laid aside her kitchen apron, 
preparatory to a call. 

Mrs. Pritchard swept into the back parlour with a business-like air. 
(Mary had seen her before, and she was not a woman to be easily 
forgotten.) " She supposed Mrs. Vernon was not in the habit of 
receiving calls at this hour ; but she had come in to have a little 
conversation on a matter of some importance. Things had got very 
much behindhand in Salem, since their former pastor was dismissed, 
six years ago. They had no ladies who were willing to take the lead, 
especially in the village. It was a long time since they had sustained 
a female prayer-meeting in this neighbourhood ; but she presumed 
there was one now" [A pause.] Mary had " not heard of one." 

" Indeed ! " replied Mrs. P. ; "I hoped you had started one before 
now ;" and she proceeded to inform Mrs. Vernon that " she had re- 
solved to see to the formation of a sewing society, and had come over to 
the village this morning for that purpose. She had called on several 
ladies, who seemed willing to have something done ; and she meant 
ip have it arranged before she went home." 

Mrs. Vernon was ready to co-operate with others in any move- 
ment of the kind. She thought s^h an aeaociatioTL ^Y^^^sas^ «sv^ 
profitable. 
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Mrs. P. was " glad she approved the project. Indeed, she was soiq 
she would ; and she had ventured to make an appointment for to- 
morrow at her own house. Would Mrs. Vernon draw up a 'con- 
stitution,' and bring it over with her, that they might be ready to 
organize ; and would she ask Mr. Vernon to come over to tea /"— 
with a manner that plainly said, " I shall not expect him till tea." 

This interview ended, Mary's first impulse was to run up to the 
study and make report ; but the thought of her half-made pies sent 
her in haste to the kitchen, where she found Anne, in the height of 
successful experiment, just taking them from the oven. The girl was 
about as much of a novice as her mistress in the nicer arts of tihe 
housewife. Though she had been under the t**telage of Miss Allison 
a twelvemonth, she had been intrusted with no responsibility — scarcely 
allowed a hand in compounding aught for the table. 

Mary's housekeeping noviciate was, on the whole, a difficult one. 
Unaccustomed to tiiis department of labour — ^unused, as yet, to the 
habit of constant forethought, which makes the task comparatively easy 
to the initiated, with many watchful eyes to note her failures — ^there 
were times when she did most bitterly regret that her girlhood had 
been passed in such freedom from contact with domestic duties. Once 
and again she tried to make Edward acknowledge his mistake in 
hastening their marriage ; but that gentleman was never sufficiently 
penetrating to perceive any mistake. He would only smile, and say, 
he "was satisfied ;" or, " she was doing nobly;" or, "she would make 
the best housekeeper yet in the professional sisterhood." 

Mary, indeed, resolved to be mistress of the science ; and she did 
eventually attain her standard. But these initial lessons were at- 
tended with many a mortification, and a transient heart-ache, and 
some secret tears — tears which were recalled, amid the trials of after 
years, with much the same feeling as the perplexed school-girl, in her 
teens, looks back to those she shed over her first broken doll. 

ITow, in addition to her home duties, she begins to realize that the 
parish look upon her as a sort of public frmctionary. It seems a mere 
matter of course that she should draw up a "constitution," and 
organize a sewing circle. She meditated the subject, half-mirthfdlly, 
half-gravely, till Edward came down to dinner, and, in the same 
mingled mood, laid it before him. 

He did not doubt such an association might be made very usefol ; 
but he feared Mrs. Pritchard's zeal would soon cool. " As she did 
not succeed in choosing a wife for the minister, she resolves, at least, 
to know how he has succeeded himself. Well, you can help her to 
form a * sewing society,' if she desires it, Mary." 

"0 yes!" was the reply; "but about the * constitution?' How 
t/o I know what kind of organization woxM sv]i\. \i«t ?" 
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" All I if you did, you would be wiser than she is herself. You 
Qust make an outline, and let the ladies talk it over and fill it up 
^hen you come together ;" and Edward retired to his study, answer- 
Dg only with a laugh the question which followed him, " whether 
he document should have 'thirty-nine' articles?" 

Dressing quickly for the afternoon, Mary seated herself, with pen 
kud paper— 'in wielding the pen she was no novice — that she might 
lispose of the business she could not exactly see through. She wrote 
he word " constitution," and " article first," and held her pen sus- 
)ended a long time thereafter. By and bye there was a gentle knock 
it the study-door, which was as quietly answered ; but the respondent 
»nly raised his eyes toward the intruder — mischievous eyes those 
ometimes were — and plied his pen as diligently as ever. Very softly 
k cushioned footstool was pushed to the table-side, and from that low 
eat a pair of eyes looked pleadingly up, and a sheet of paper was 
ightly insinuated between that busy pen and the well-filled page 
ipon the table. Who could resist so meek an appeal for aid ? 

" Well," said Edward, " you want a name, I suppose, the first 
hing — * This society shall be called,' &c." 

" Oh, that is easily disposed of I I will just leave a blank for Mrs. 
?ritchard to fill." 

"For your next 'article' you want a list of officers, with speci- 
ications relating to their choice. Then must a follow a statement of 
he duties appertaining to each office. Another article must relate to 
he stated meetings of the society ; and another still to the ohjecC 

" Oh," said Mary, roguishly, " that can be filled in beforehand I — 
to test the resources of the wife of our pastor.' But, seriously, 
Sdward, what object do you suppose they will think of aiding ? What 
dllbebest?" 

^' There will be enough without me to make suggestions on that 
point," was the reply. " Where money is to be appropriated, there 
ire many advisers. There will doubtless be as many different * objects' 
lamed as there will be dollars earned. I made some acquaintance 
ndth such industrial associations while I was in the seminary." 

" Come ; we must proceed with this precious document. I am so 
jorry to hinder you I and to-morrow, too, will be broken up, first to 
lake me over to this gathering, and then to come for me, which you 
nust be sure and not do till tea-time." 

Edward looked a shade more thoughtful. He had hoped to have 
the morrow in his study, without interruption. It was only for a 
moment. " There, my dear," said he, " the outline you have is enough 
to begin with ; and, in the hands of the ladies, it will soon g^o^ t<^ 
1 'constitution.'" 

It was with a palpitating heart that Mary xes^^iviLedi \o \kSt\fioar 
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band's good-bye, at Mrs. Pritchard's door, and tamed toward the 
parlour. That worthy lady left her to enter alone, while ahe ran 
down the steps after Mr. Yemon, to say that she i^onld have tea 
precisely at six. There was quite a group of ladies already assembled 
in the large parlour ; and a busy hum of voices, which, upon the 
entrance of the minister's wife, subsided into an awkwajrd sileiice, 
broken by an occasional whisper. Her quick glance around, as A\ 
bowed and spoke to those whom her eyes met, soon noted the abflenco 
of some she had expected to see on this occasion. Neither Mrs. Sly, 
nor Miss Olivia, nor dear Bessie, were there. Could there be any de* 
sign in this ? 

The course of proceeding was after the usual feshion of things in 
such a community. No one would propose anything, and the pauses 
were long and embarrassing. Mrs. P. having called on Mrs. Yennm 
for a '^ constitution," she took out her paper with the remark that it 
was a mere plan, to be filled up by mutual consultation and agree- 
ment. When asked to read it, she replied that it was not yet in a 
readable shape, and passed it to Mrs. P., who declined taking it. ' 

Mary then remarked that the first article referred to the ruxme hj 
which they would call their association ; and added, smilingly, "Will 
not some of the ladies propose a name ?'' A pause ensued, tiU it be- 
came irksome, when a knot of women in one comer commenced a 
low-toned conversation between themselves, and a bevy of giib 
opposite began to whisper and giggle. 

Mary appealed to Mrs. Pritchard for a name, but that lady refeired 
the matter back to herself ; and it was plain she did not intend to 
smooth the way for the young minister's wife, but rather enjoyed her 
rising embarrassment. She said, coolly, " We don't know much about 
such business matters here. Mrs. Vernon is probably familiar with 
them, and we wish she would arrange it. We shall all be willing to 
trust it to her ; " and she exchanged glances with Mrs. Buel, who 
said, with her wonted nasal drawl, " Certainly, Mrs. Vernon is the 
fittest person to draw up the writings." 

Mary's spirit began to be somewhat stirred, and to gather itself np 
for the emergency. Enough of this delay — something should be done. 
She proposed a name, and moved its adoption. Some thoughtletf 
girls laughed ; and all were silent but Mrs. P., who thought it m^ 
do, if there was nothing more appropriate. 

Mary's quick thought hit upon a happy expedient. She said, it 
seemed difficult to get an expression of opinion. It might be well to 
presume that the ladies acquiesced in whatever was proposed, unless 
some one should ofier objections. Thus, making silence the token of 
affirmation, she quietly suggested one thing after another, tUl the 
blankB she had left were nearly filled u]^. 
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When Bhe reached " the object" for which the society would labotir, 
Mrs. P., with a little help from her echo, Mrs. B., objected to every- 
thing proposed. When urged to express her own preference, she 
declined to say more than that she would be pleased with something 
upon which all could unite. She evidently thought she had reached 
another difficult place, which would test the wisdom of their leader. 
To her surprise, Mrs. Vernon waived the decision till a ftiture meeting, 
that there might be more time for consideration and conference. 

The rest was easily despatched ; and, after some pleasant remarks 
on the propriety of observing certain business forms, though it did 
seem raflier an awkward thing for ladies to vote^ the constitution was 
read, and actually adopted by a show of hands. 

This damper to conversation being withdrawn, sociability increased, 
and the ways and means of raising money by the needle were some- 
what freely discussed. 

The afternoon was nearly spent, and Mary was just dismissing the 
venation she had suiBFered, and beginning to feel less of a stranger, 
when Mrs. P. whispered to several ladies, and soon there was an 
ominous silence. The lady then proceeded to say she was pleased 
with the regulation requiring some religious exercise at these gather- 
ings. She supposed the meetings would be opened or closed with 
prayer ; and she looked inquiringly toward the minister's wife, who 
replied, " Yes, or with devotional singing." 

" Well," said Mrs. P., " I should like to have a prayer this after- 
noon. As some of the ladies must leave immediately after tea, hadn't 
you better close the meeting now with prayer, Mrs. Vernon ? It's 
half-past five already." 

Mary felt that eveiy eye was upon her ; nor did the significant 
interchange of glances between Esther Anne Brooks and Miss Lewis 
escape her notice. One moment conscience whispered, " Ought you 
not?" — the next, sensibility shrank, and said, "/ cannot" With 
more composure in her manner than in her feelings, she replied that 
Mr. Vernon would be in soon, and perhaps they had better wait for 
him to close. " That would be pleasant, of course," said Mrs. P., 
"if there were time." Yet she made her request more urgent, 
and Mrs. Buel added her opinion somewhat decisively ; and one or 
two others spoke of its getting late, and of having far to go. And 
again the young minister's wife said to herself, " What shall I do ?" 
Bhe felt that it was hard and ungenerous to press her so, and she 
plainly saw that the motive was merely a cold curiosity to hear 
her pray. 

More words passed, till Mary felt her self-respect touchad^ «sA 
^solved to end the matter. She half regretted ttiat ^^ \ia.<\\i'^"ssX»^^ 
(U first; 'butnatff, indeed, she was in no fit mood iot \Jaft ^TsiVefe. ^ 
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sense of injnstice brongbt a sudden glow to her cheek, and m 
of suffocation to her throat At length, with gentle dignity, flh 
" If the ladies wish it, Mrs. Pritchard, and you will lead the ca 
I have no objection to close the meeting now." — " II O no I* 
rupted that lady. " If you refer it to mc, I prefer to wait i 
Vernon comes, and call on him. He must be in soon. Do nil 
your tea for him, if it is ready." 

The amiable hostess vouchsafed no reply, but went quickly 
inspect her table. Gradually the hum of voices again filled li 
lour ; but there was one young heart that ached. Even dnii 
entrance of the minister, and the supper, and the prayer, m 
parting salutations, the rudely-swept chords of that sensitivi 
continued to vibrate painfully. Edward needed no one to ti 
that his young wife had been ungenerously treated, and her I 
pained. 

As he put Mary into the sleigh, and their hostess stood at tl 
to smile and bow them away, he relieved his feelings by an en 
snap of the whip, that said to the " old bay," " Take us hence 
as possible." When fairly on the road, and an, arm was span 
the rein to be put protectingly around her, and lips near her £i 
tenderly, "What is it, darling?" it was no wonder that Mai; 
into tears. 

O child of sensibility I thou must patiently school thy hi 
mant/ a harder lesson^ ero thou finish thy eartUy tuition, and i 
prize I 

CHAPTER XI. 

" He is not the flower of oourteaj.** 
" Sweet aie the uses of aAmtity." 

One pleasant day near the close of December, Mr. Vernon 
Mary to dispense with a regular dinner, take an early lunch, 
ready at twelve for a ride to West- woods. To Mary's query n 
the case were very urgent, he repeated a remark made to h 
evening previous, at the prayer-meeting, by an inhabitant < 
iistrict : " I guess you are pretty choice of that young wife of 
Folks our way are feeling a little slighted — ^begin to think yoi 
mean to show her over our side." 

"Why, Edward I" exclaimed she, "is Mr. Dennis such a 
man? He looks quite differently in church." 

" yes ; he has been a very rough character — a great talker, 

sort of acknowledged wit among his comrades. It is less than 

since he became interested in religious things, and what civil 

^e has IB due to this- fiouroe. Tliexe is a muckfi^ O^i^si^^^ m bio 
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he is still rade in manners and in speech. He is the only Christian 
man in that neighbourhood. It is a hard place ; but it forms part of 
my field— of our field, rather — and we must cultivate it." 

Mary laughed, and said it was a curious idea this, of being exhibited 
round the parish. She feared she should contribute little by this visit 
to the cultivation of anything but curiosity. 

'' Ah I'' was the response, *^ be not so faithless. I expect the people 
will behave much better than usual because you are with me. The 
fact is, some of them are about haK wild. You will enjoy the drive, 
at any rate." 

And a romantic drive it was, after a distance of two miles from the 
village. The ground was bare and frozen, and the road continually 
varying. Now, a broad strip of worthless common ; anon, a narrow 
track, which would not permit two vehicles to pass each other ; here, 
a smooth path of half a mile through a clean grove ; onward, a rocky 
and precipitous ascent. After many windings and abrupt turnings, 
the road entered a dense forest— dense, it seemed, even in winter, with 
the trees stripped of foliage. Here were gigantic oaks, with limbs 
gnarled and bare ; lofty maples, with a few scarlet leaves still clinging 
to their lower branches ; elms, graceful despite the want of room, their 
giant trunks embraced by huge bald grape-vines in many a convolu- 
tion; while here and there a towering pine, in its greenest robes, 
relieved and beautified the scene. An occasional opening in the forest 
revealed the gray mountain-ledge beyond, at the base of which stood 
the group of dwellings which sheltered the inhabitants of West-woods. 
More than once did Mary exclaim, " How delightful this drive must 
be in summer!'' and the vacant assent of him who sat by her side 
told that his mind was on another theme. He was thinking of the 
moral degradation of these secluded people. If his ministry was to 
reach and bless them, it must be carried to them. They must be 
sought as wandering sheep upon the mountains. 

There were only nine families, and their pastor resolved to be im- 
partial, and call at every house. Those calls I They were at once 
painful and ludicrous, yet not unmixed with mutual profit. The 
arrival of the carriage at the door of a dwelling generally brought 
all the inmates to the window. Sometimes half a dozen faces were 
thus exposed, when a general scampering would ensue; and the 
minister, upon entering with his bride, would find some aged matron 
alone at her spinning-wheel, or a demure maiden, who only stayed 
because she could not get away, quietly knitting, as if she had not 
qpoken since morning. A group of half-grown children followed them 
tnr the back passages from house to house, jostling eaoli Qtici<^T \\\.^<^ 
w kitchen entries, to get a peep at " the parson? « mfe'* ^\qv\^ ^^ 
crevicas ciibe shrank ceiling^ ox of the dooi set Si^^iX iox ^^\» Y^as^^* 
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There was one pair of large saucy eyes, with which Mazy became in 
this way quite familiar. 

Among these irreligious households were two ag«d women, infinn 
in body and shattered in mind, to whom the prayer of their yooog 
pastor, and his few simple words upon the love of Jesus ai»i ihe 
heavenly rest, were as cold water to a thirsty soul. Occasionally, a 
child more tame than the rest was attracted to Maiy's side hytiw 
offer of a gay picture-book, and charmed there by her gentle kindn6A 
Shy as were most of these people, they all felt gratified by so early an 
introduction to the minister's wife, especially when they heard from 
lier own lips that she had not yet completed the tour of more thin 
half tlie parish. They were not left to the last. O human natnrel 
thou wearcRt the same stamp in the lofty and the lowly. 

When the pastor and his wife alighted at the door of Mr. Deimia, 
they were met with a boisterous welcome. Mary's hand was grasped 
as in a vice, and the first words of salutation were — 

" So you ain't afraid to come round among these outside barbariam? 
Wal, I guess they're 'fraid enough of you ; for there's been such a 
skitin', and dodging, and racing hereabouts, as if a flock of scared 
sheep was up, and ruriViing for life." Whereupon he laughed so load, 
that Mary looked up to the low cracked wall overhead, as though she 
feared it might feel the concussion. The jovial man saw the expres- 
sion of her eye, and said : " Never fear. Miss Vernon ; it won't come 
down — it's used to 't." 

Mrs. Dennis, a sharp thin-visaged woman, now entered, with tea- 
kettle in hand, which she held during the ceremony of introduction, 
and then proceeded to hang, in primitive fashion, on the great blaA 
trammel in the huge fireplace, over burning logs that would have 
fed a modem cook-stove many days. She then turned back, and, 
wiping her hands on her apron, told Mrs. Vernon she was ready to 
take her "things." Mary looked doubtfully toward her husband, 
and he was about to speak, when his garrulous host saved him the 
trouble. 

" Stay to tea in such a place ? To be sure you will ; he^s done it 
many a time, and he's alive yet." 

"Mi. Vernon smiled assent, and Mary laid off her bonnet, half amused, 
half vexed by the coarse volubility which left not a pause unimproved. 
At length the feeling of annoyance deepened to disgust ; and she was 
thinking what a trial it was to have to do with such uncultivated 
people, when Mr. Dennis said abruptly — 

" We are homely folks out here. Miss Vernon ; but not so bad M 

we might be, nor as we have been either, for that matter, I hope. 

Miserable creatures we were — as he can tell you — a-frolickin', and 

drzBkin^ and swearing; but the Loid. \i«A m«tc5 on ^q&V sad his 
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voice took a subdued tone, and his face the same expression it wore 
eyery Sabbath, as he listened to the Gospel message. Mary's feelings 
imderwent a rapid change, and her interest deepened, as this reformed 
tinner went to his cupboard over the mantel, and took down a black 
bottle half filled with liquor. 

** This," said he, " was my companion ; but I have something better 
now ; " and he drew from the side-pocket of his coarse jacket a much 
soiled Testament, adding, " You see, I had carried black Betty here 
80 long, that I felt kind o' lonely without something, and so I clapped 
in this here Testament, and I've carried it ever since." 

"A good exchange," said Mary, feelingly; "two very different 
companions." 

" True," said he, " they're not much alike, yet there's sperit in 'em 
both ; but different kinds o' sperit, 1 reckon. No offence, I hope, Mr. 
Vernon," seeing the minister look grave. 

*' You mean none, Mr. Dennis ; but, to me, the comparison seemed 
hardly reverent." 

" There it is, now," said he, " I have so long played the fool, and 
been in the habit of turning everything, that it's come to be second 
natur." 

He put the bottle on the sheK again, saying, with emphasis, " Not 
a drop of that cussed stuff has wet my lips since you and Deacon 
Ely stayed with me a year ago next week." Then turning to Mrs. 
Vernon — 

" If they had left me that night, I should ha' took to drinking for 
relief. The Lord had sent to my soul an arrow of truth, headed at 
both ends, and I couldn't get rid of it. I thought, if I only could have 
a drop from my bottle, I could bear up better under my distress ; but 
(key warned me against it ; and they didn't leave me till I found peace 
in Jesus. The Lord reward 'em for it." He looked up, and seeing a 
moisture in those soft eyes before him, he added, " You ought to have 
been here in that 'ar revival ; 'twas a blessed time." 

This was a new scene to Mary. She glanced at Edward ; there 
was an unusual light in his eye, which, somehow, brought to her mind 
that passage : " He that converteth a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multitude of 
sins." 

All this went on while the taciturn wife of Mr. Dennis was pass- 
ing back and forth from kitchen to pantry, preparing an early supper. 
A clean white cloth, of homespun linen, was spread on the rickety 
table ; cups and plates, of coarse blue and white ware, placed around ; 
dried beef, and cheese, and pickles, and apple- sauce, made their enirie 
at suitable intervals ; then a plate of golden bwttet^ %xA ^<^ ^^^ 
hown birea^ ^^^ boiled cakes bo huge and uncoxiWi, ^ ^^ N^ t&kc^ 
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the name of '* wonders ; " with a platter of *' odd Tictoals,'* set cm tlie 
most unnoticeable corner — ^it being to the hearty fiaurmer an indispens- 
able appendage. The black earthen teapot was taken up from the 
embers and set upon the table ; each one drew up a chair for himself 
and Mary was seated at the homeliest tea-drinking in which she had 
ever participated. Mr. Dennis was highly gratified that she seemed 
to relish their plain fare, and quite delighted that she offered to help 
him to eat his boiled beef and cold turnip. '^A woman," he said, 
" that can eat cold victuals is worth somethin'." 

After supper, the eccentric man took from his pocket an old tm 
tobacco-box, and, opening it in Mr. Vernon's &ce, said, with evident 
triumph, " There 's that last quid, stays there yet ; " explaining to the 
lady — who was thinking the display no way promotive of digeBtioiir- 
^' You see, miss, this goodman of yours wanted to cure me of all mj 
bad habit^ and so he at me about chawing ; asked if it didn't make 
me hanker after the bottle. I'd thought o' that myself. So, ytm 
see, I chopped right off. That's the very quid I had in my moiith; 
I clapped it in there, and there it'll stay, I reckon." 

Was there nothing heroic in this denial of appetite, this battling 
with the hindrances to a life of godliness ? 

The carriage was at the door, when Mr. Vernon remarked t]ie 
growing mildness of the weather, and said to Mr. Dennis, " You must 
have had a hard walk home last night, it was so cold and windy." 

" Ay," said the converted man, " it was a stiff nor'wester ; hut I 
didn't feel it, sir ; we had such a good meeting, I walked home light 
as a feather. What you said about * loving much where there's much 
forgiven,' and Deacon Ely's prayer, set me right up;" and Maiy 
noticed that the back of his rough hand was drawn across eyes thftb 
had suddenly filled with emotion. In a moment the melting mood 
was gone, and he said, " What cur'ous chap was that you changed 
with last Sunday ? With all his fine words, I couldn't make noto' 
out by him. I've lived all the week on what you gi'n us the Sunday 
afore ; as the sailor, you know, lived a fortnight on the smell of a jack- 
knife that had cut pork." 

Mary had now taken her seat in the carriage, and, as Mr. VemM 
was still on the ground, his out-spoken parishioner took occasion to 
tell him — in a confidential tone, which she could have heard at three 
times the distance — ^that he " was glad the minister had got so good 
a wife ; " that she was " a real commoj'um," and he " must fetch her 
out here agin." 

Notwithstanding the sun was already behind the mountain, and the 
parsonage was four miles distant, the young pastor resolved to take 
the longer route, that led by " Roaring Brook," and introduce Mary 
to one more dwelling. The evemng^aa cAaot «iiidm<K)nUt ; and they 
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rode on silently, till each guessed the other's thought. It was of the 
fbtore home of the righteous ; where the many members of " the one 
body" shall be refined from all their earthly grossness and impurities ; 
Krhere the harmony shall be so perfect that the finest ear and most 
sensitiYe heart-strings shall never more be rudely jarred. Thus they 
brought to their hearts lessons of patience and gentle forbearance with 
what is repulsive in others, especially those who are under the hand 
of the great Polisher, and yet to shine as living stones in the spiritual 
temple in the heavens. 

When they crossed the dashing rivulet, and drew up before a low, 
brown cottage, Mary shrank from another call. Her frequent alter- 
oations of feeling for the last six hours had wearied her ; and the 
angle remark of Edward, in reference to the dwelling before them, 
that " it contained the poorest family in his flock," made her antici- 
pate a scene to which she felt inadequate. Yet Mr. Vernon did not 
look as if he were performing an unpleasant duty. Two or three bars 
were let down, and, stepping over, they were at the door. To Mary's 
surprise, he led her into a room so clean and cheerful, that she scarce 
noticed at the first how scantily it was furnished. A stinted fire was 
burning on the broken hearth ; a bed in one comer, with a clean, but 
oft-patched counterpane ; a single chair and stool, and an old chest, 
formed the only furniture, except the much-worn rocking-chair, in 
which sat the venerable woman of nearly fourscore, totally blind ; she, 
with her widowed daughter and grandchild, formed the family. On 
a rough shelf^ under the south window, stood a monthly rose and a 
geranium, carefully nurtured — ^tokens of the tastes and habits of more 
prosperous days. 

The aged matron was alone when her visitors arrived. She knew 
ber minister's step, and spoke his name before he crossea the thresh- 
old ; she knew, also, that one was with him of lighter step than 
himself^ and was prepared to welcome his young wife ; so preter- 
oaturally quickened, upon the loss of one, are the remaining faculties. 
Mary sat by her side, and held the wrinkled, wasted hand in hers, 
and listened with a full heart as this handmaid of the Lord spoke of 
His great goodness — of His comforts which delighted her soul, and 
of that better land where is no darkness, no night. Neither did she 
omit to mention the kindness of her pastor in days gone by, and his 
consideration of her, in bringing his " dear young wife to this humble 
cottage." In all that she said, there was that peculiar refinement and 
delicacy of feeling which long years of intimate communion with 
Beaven never fail to produce, be the outward allotment what it may. 
She asked Mary several questions ; and, being once reminded by 
ker daughter that she had made that inquiry before, T«^V\a^^^wS!!^ 
great simplicity, ^^Ferhapa I have; but she wWl exicvxsft xaa* "V^^ 
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80 love to hear her voice ; it reminds me ofnaukine and ^flowen, 
and it helps me to fonn an idea of her face — a sweet hoBj I am sore." 

It was good to talk with these afflicted disciples of Christ ; pieoioos 
to get a glimpse of the rich consolations which ahoonded in the midrt 
of their deep poverty and many trials. Their fiiith in (3od and 
patience in tribulation refreshed the beholder. As Edward said, on 
his way home, " When I get very low and desponding, and fed 
that I need preaching to, I come over and sit an hour with old Mra 
Harrison." 

Mary went home soothed, thongh weaiy ; and that night she 
dreamed of mighty forests and ancient rains, and nntamed hesthBB 
children ; and, above the whole, let midway down from heaven, the 
New Jerusalem, where walk the just made perfect, in immortal yoath. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

** The letters were right long, and written fUr. 
I merely take a loiitenoe here and there. 
When, aa methink\ they did exptem it welL" 

A FREQUENT Correspondence with her father was to Mary a souroo 
of great pleasure and profit. From a tender age, he had supplied 
to her the place of both parents, and encouraged her to a free and 
most beautiful confidence in himself as her repository and counsellor. 
Now that she had entered on a new sphere, it was quite natural 
that she should make him the sharer of her passing joys, and tiialB, 
and perplexities. 

No circumstance of her life in Salem had as yet given her so much 
uneasiness, as the occurrence at the formation of the sewing society. 
She had made no progress, since, in Mrs. Pritchard's acquaintance; 
and occasional remarks, that came to her ears, made it evident that 
the thing had been used to her disadvantage. At a subsequent meet- 
ing, one good Christian woman had said to her, with much trembling, 
" I hope, Mrs. Vernon, if you are asked to pray this afternoon, yoa 
will not excuse yourself." 

The matter pressed upon her conscience, and she waited anxiouslj 
for her father's judgment. He expressed much sympathy for her 
in her peculiar position, and added : — 

"It might have been better had you, at first, complied with the 
request. It is a service which, in these days, is expected of a mini- 
ster's wife, and which she ought to be prepared to perform. Yet, 
there was great allowance to be made for your declining ; and, after 
the thing was pressed to the extent you speak of, I think your quiet 
adherence to your decision was justifiable and becoming. I fear you 
h&ve Md the thing to heart more than was needful^ though I would 
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pair that niceness of moral sense which I have helped you to 
ite. But do not distress yourself about it more. You will have 
dtly recurring opportunities to show that you do not shrink from 
)Yen at the expense of that unobtrusiveness which often renders 
cej of the kind alluded to, more of a trial than most of our sex 
imagine it to be. 

un glad to hear of yoor little stated prayer-meeting. It was 
tny daughter, it was Uke yourself^ not to defer what you felt 
be properly required of you. The Lord will bless you in this 
3eginning; and I trust the time is not distant, when such 
mion at the mercy-seat, with Christian sisters, will be to you 
d privilege, a source of consolation and strength, 
le ' report,' about which you ask, ought not to have been men- 

to you. It is surely not worth the ink or paper it would 
) in the detail, to say nothing of a more precious commodity — 

Ab your sister's allusion to it has excited your curiosity, I will 
y, shortly, that our minister returned from consociational meet- 
iving seen on his way a woman from your church, who regaled 
ith large doses of Salem gossip. Among other things, sh^ 
if Mr. Vernon's wife did not belong to the aristocracy of May- 
and said she didn't visit enough to suit the people, though 
were some families on whom she called pretty often; but 
were many poor people, and some invalids, among whom 
[ght, if disposed, do a great deal of good. Mr. Baxter heard 
^ou can imagine how, in his cool, quiet way — till he thought 
; enough ; when, rising abruptly, he said, ' Why, my good 
I, I married Miss Allison myself— and I want to say to you 
'. married her to Mr. Edward Vernon, not to the parish of 
I' The effect of this timely hint was such that Mr. Baxter, 
as he is, laughs outright when he recalls it. But do not 
3 your little head too much about what rumour says of you. 
orld is full, not of wicked men, but of unreasonable men and 

too. 

[i I I am interrupted by a messenger from Mr. Smith's. His 
man has contrived to fall, and fracture his skull — another 
sment of King Alcohol. When you come, let Mr. Vernon bring 
it temperance lecture, to preach in the evening. — In haste, 

" Your Fathee," 

llary's next letter, she speaks of finding it needful to guard 
b a sense of loneliness, which would steal upon her at evening, 
sat alone in her quiet back parlour, while Edward was sermon- 
j in the study. She proceeds : — 
bay« several timea opened the piano iot com^^xf^ \ \iQX» '^^ 
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mnsic is sure to bring bim down. Tben tbere is so mneb lost time to 
be recovered somewbere, and it is generally taken from bis sleeping 
bonrs. I am sorry tbe evening is bis favourite season for study— not 
so mucb on my own account ; I fear it is not well for bim. He fife- 
quently keeps late bours, and tbe next day finds bim pale and 
languid. Is it rigbt ? I am just getting my eyes open to tbe im- 
portance of regulating my bousebold aflGwrs and my own babits so as 
to guard against encroacbments upon bis time. For tbis reason, I do 
not get on, as fast as seems desirable, in my acquaintance witb the 
people. Our population is scattered, and it is slow traversing the 
field. Whenever I go out, Edward must accompany me, and I think 
be is becoming some wb at disbeartened about his pulpit preparations. 

" I have one day's memorable experience, in pastoral visiting, which 
I must save to tell you at my next visit home. We called on ten 
families ; which was doing a little too much. It took me several days 
to recover from tbe fatigue and excitement. As a set-off to tbe reports 
which have reached you, I must tell you of a compliment I received 
at one of the ten places above mentioned. The master of tbe bonse 
followed us to the carriage, and told Edward he was glad to find that 
his wife was * a real commodium,' — I am not sure of the orthography, 
— an epithet which I confess myself at a loss to define, tbougb I am 
very certain it was designed to be highly complimentary. 

" Edward exchanged last Sabbath. Passing, on his way, tbe bonse 
of a distant parishioner, he was bailed by the inquiry, * Ooing to swo^ 
to-day^ Mr. Vernon ? Then I guess I'll try to go up to meetin'.' 

" The new preacher, Mr. C, is an odd genius — a bachelor, in rather 
a low state of civilisation. He managed his plate at table in a way 
that recalled that favourite observation of your colleague-doctor, * I am 
fond of compounds.' At noon he lay down to rest, and left tbe marks 
of bis boots on the white counterpane. He was not slow to declare 
bis supreme indifference to females in general, though quite deferential 
to me in particular. If Mr. Baxter should entertain him over one Sah- 
bath, I almost think he would reiterate, in earnest, what be so crfton 
says playfully, that there is need of a new professorship for theologues. 
But his preaching was the most eccentric, though not without talent 
His morning discourse was on tbe subject of ghosts and witches ; the 
other, on the natural attributes of tbe angels. One of these, be said, 
was exceeding swiftness ; and his proof — the angel who visited Daniel, 
who left heaven in the morning, and reached this planet at tbe time of 
the evening sacrifice. * From heaven to earth in twelve hours I — and, 
recollect, it is two millions of miles from tbe sun hither. Amazing 
swiftness r I thought, dear father, you would hardly call Ibis a 
mathematical demonstration. 

"/ was giving Edward an account of tbe sermon^ after bis return, 
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ind he said I was rather a severe critic ; it might do his sermons good 
o be picked to pieces in that way. After a while, he asked me seri- 
ously to criticize his preaching, and insisted that it was proper I should 
lo it, and would be for his profit ! What do you think, dear father? 

^* The twilight is fast deepening, and my fourth page is nearly filled. 
)o not my long letters weary you ? My heart teUs me. Nay. How 
weet this priyilege of writing to the absent ! Sweeter still between 
B is the tie of prayer ! Will you not, father, write me often ; and pray 
till oftener for your child, who needs — oh, how much ! — ^larger sup- 
lies of heavenly wisdom and grace ? 

^* The shadows are gathering fast. How typical of life I Shadows 
verywhere — under the brightest sky. But no matter, if only sunshine 
revail in the heart — Dut^Uy, Mabt. 

From Dr. Allison's reply to this letter we extract the following 
sntiments on a subject of some importance : — 

" What do I think of your criticizing your husband's pulpit 

erformances? It is a point upon which much might be said. I 
bould prefer to talk with you about it, and at some length. I may 
nite unguardedly, or be interrupted before I finish. I should want 
y make some coidessions, too, in regard to my own practice, in years 
x>ne by. My children were trained to hear more strictures upon the 
ulpit than it was discreet to utter. It was a habit with me, acquired 

hardly know how ; but, I am sensible, not profiting much, spiritually. 
The style and logic of the preacher, his doctrine and its seasonableness, 
rere, you well remember, topics of frequent discussion in the family — 
o that I ought not to be surprised that you hear preaching critically. 
^fter a certain standard, your judgment of pulpit ministrations is 
)retty well formed. As you are a minister's wife, this may be of ser- 
rice to you. You may call Edward's attention to some things which 
le might overlook. You can judge, better than he, how a thing will 
strike the hearer. A minister's wife should keep her eyes and ears 
open, and hear her husband as critically, at least, as she would another. 
Yet there is need of caution, lest you carry the habit so far as to im- 
pair your comfort, if not your spiritual improvement, in hearing the 
vord. My poor sister — your aunt Deborah — ^wore herself out early ; 
and of her it was often said, she was more fatigued than her husband, 
after the labours of the Sabbath. He was not an easy preacher, and 
ahe heard him with a degree of sympathy and nervous solicitude that 
almost precluded enjoyment. On the other hand, here is our devout 
Mrs. Baxter, who sits at church, you know, so complacently, with her 
eyes half closed, as if resigning herself to a safe* current that was to 
float her to the haven. Good woman I she probably lie^^x ^w\««\.v^^ 
tiie idea tiiat her husband could say or do anytbmg tiaaX, ^%& \ia\» ^^ga^ft 
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to the purpose ; while, in regard to some nnpleasant peculiariiafls, bis 
people have said, a hundred times, * It's a wonder hU wife doesn't tell 
him.' Shunning either extreme, my daughter, as I believe your own 
good judgment will incline you, make yourself as useful to Edward as 
you may, freely discussing — if it pleases him — ^whatever relates to bis 
success as an ambassador of Christ 



CHAPTER Xm. 



** Erenr pastor standi In need of encotuagement, of ebeerftilneM, of peace, in his own hoBMb ^ 
eoaUe bun to bear what life brings with it^ and still to prasonre the power of wotUng for thebOMtt 
of nuuikind." 

It is the evening of the New Year's Sabbath, and the clock in the 
little back parlour of the Salem parsonage strikes the hour of ten. Till 
that sound, no word has been spoken there for the last half-hour. MtfJ 
has been writing a letter home ; and she supposed that Edward, in his 
easy-chair, with his hand over his eyes, was resting after the extra 
labours of the day. The lateness of the hour reminded her of his last 
night's vigils, and she quickly laid aside her pen, with the exdamatiofi, 
" I am keeping you up, Edward I " 

To her surprise, he answered, in a voice that told of deep emotion, 
" I may as well be here, as on the pillow ; I couldn't sleep." Her 
tender and earnest inquiries into the cause of his distress, at length 
elicited the fact that he was deeply mortified by what he called " the 
utter failure of his New Year's sermon." It was in vain that Mary 
assured him '^ the discourse was edifying" He had meant it should 
be more than that ; and it would have been, had his good beginning 
been carried through. 

" But," said Mary, " you have had too much to do this week ;— 
that wedding on Thursday evening, and so many calls ; then your 
lecture, and to-day two sermons, besides the * communion ' service, 
and your Bible-class this evening — you ought to have omitted that; 
it has been too much." 

" Too much I Yes, unless it were better," he replied bitterly, "it 
has all been a failure, from the lecture downward, and I feel ashamed 
to look my people in the face again." 

" Edward I you must not feel so ; they know how you wew 
hindered. Besides, they were really interested — Deacon Ely I noticed 
particularly." 

" Ah I so did I ; and I thought, too, of what he said when he fiff^ 
spoke of my marriage." (Here his voice began to soften.) " Why 
did I want to allude to that ? It is too bad." 

" JBntjou must tell me now," said the young wife. 
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** It vexed me at the time," he continned, " and perhaps it will 
!>n, although the deacon is such a favourite. His congratulations 
ere cordial enough ; but he followed them with the * hope that this 
mnexion would not be the means of drawing off my heart from my 
reat work, or diminishiig the labour I was wont to bestow on my 
jrmons.' It was the hardest thing he ever said to me. I suppose 
3 will think now there was some occasion for it ; " and again his 
3ad sank upon his hand. 

" Oh I " said Mary playfiilly, " he didn't know me then, he was 
aite excusable." After a few moments' silence, in which she inwardly 
jsolved that the deacon's caution should not prove a prophecy if she 
)uld help it, she asked Edward, tenderly, yet a little archly, what 
jmedy he would administer to one of his people in such a state of 
ind as his own. " Would he not think the probe needful, to develop 
►me such feeling as wounded pride ? If you have done the best you 
raid, in the circimistances, have you reason to distress yourself?" 

" But," said he, " I have not done as well as I could. Did I not 
Lake an exchange last Sabbath, on purpose to leave me time for extra 
fort ? But it is of no use. I'll never exchange again in such cir- 
imstances. It does not help me. I only presume on the time, aid 
t it slip between my fingers. The fault is in myself, Mary, and not 
I circumstances." 

This idea was not to be allowed for a moment by his fair apologist. 
Was it not to be expected that the cares of a first season at house- 
seping would somewhat derange his plans for study, and crowd upon 
is time?" 

** Yes ; but I have excused myself on that account long enough, 
have hardly written a decent sermon in three months. I have been 
)oking forward to more leisure. I should have buckled on the har- 
ess, and made up my mind that I was to work for the future, amid 
constant pressure of engagements. There is no easier time coming." 

" Yet," said Mary, " your self-reproaches are not just. You ought 
J allow something for the transfer of yourseK to a new routine of 
ife. I am sure the path will be smoother by and bye, when all things 
;et settled and accommodated to each other." She did not ask if he 
ooked back regretfully to his old bachelor state. Her faith had no 
iuch mistrust; yet there was something in her tone that touched a 
jhord of tender feeling in the heart so foil of bitter self-accusings. 

" Ah ! " said he, gently, " things have gone too smoothly. Blest 
wth such a home, I have given myseK up to the enjoyment of the 
passing hours till severe study has seemed irksome. But I ought 
wver to have distressed t/ou with these wretched feelings. They are 
nothing new. I have been in such a mood befoi^, ttsA ^ovi^cKK^^ ^iSl 
be again." 
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^^ And wbj should not I share in everything that afflicts yoa?" 
said this true wife ; " especially when, if there is any fault, it is mine 
as well as yours. I have not been sufficiently aware of the value of 
your time. Hereafter we will have our whole domestic life amnged 
with the study in the centre^ and I shall hope for great results." 

Edward shook his head ; and yet this cheerful courage was infec- 
tious, and he was soon talking hopefully of his plans and prospects. 

Among other things, Mary suggested the idea of more system in 
his study-hours — of taking, regularly, the earKer part of the day. 
She spoke of her minister as using the morning, invariably, and-- 
unless the case waa urgent — refusing to see any one before dmner. 

Edward replied, '^ In a place l&e this, a minister cannot deny 
himself to his people. He must see them when they choose to call 
Besides, I cannot study by rule. System is well for such men as Mr. 
Baxter ; but I have my moods, and must take advantage of them. 
When the afflatus comes over me, I must write, even if the night 
overtake me. Without it, it is not of much use for me to try. I 
might hold my pen half a day in vain." 

Mary was on the point of asking if this were not greatly owing to 
habit ; but she checked the remark, lest it should lead him to new 
self-reproaches. 

" There is one thing," continued he, half-soliloquizing ; " I might 
decide upon my subjects earlier, and save the time I lose by vacillating 
in the choice of themes. My extempore discourse, too, might be 
studied first, and the * brief prepared. Then I might pursue my 
written theme with more freedom to the last hour. I wiU try this ; 
though I doubt, after all," said he, smiling, '^ whether I can be fettered 
by such rules." 

"And now," said Mary, "what are you going to preach about 
next Sabbath?" 

" Ah I" said he, quite gaily, "you are for a practical application 
of the rule, I see ; " and notwithstanding she recalled the question, 
insisting that he was too weary to take another thought for the future 
till he had rest, he felt the impulse of their conference, and went to 
the study for his book of " Themes." But it contained only single 
topics, and he was resolved upon a " series." 

Mary had heard her father say he wondered ministers did not make 
more use, in their preaching, of Scripture biography ; and she men- 
tioned this to Edward. 

After a few moments' thought, he exclaimed, " That will be just 
to my purpose. It will give me a fine opportunity to say some thmgs 
I could not well come to in any other way. I will write a biographical 
series. In the course of it, I shall take Balaam, and have a * parti- 
ciDdT demonstrative * on the Bin oi cove\jo\issi<&^. But who would 
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ibonght," he added, abruptly, " that I should ever have had such 
: as this with t^ou — ^that I should have admitted a witness to 
heart-struggles? Many a time have I tossed feverishly all 
y-night, consumed with anguished thought; but you are a 
i comforter." 

i fire had burned to ashes on the hearth, and the lamp was dim ; 
e light of love burned brightly there, and the flame of gratitude 
d warm on one heart-altar. Traly, a man of Edward Vernon's 
rament had great cause of thankfulness, that the Lord had 
him not only a wife of tender affections, but a woman of wise 
iderstanding heart. 

" So hopA. and Ioto. and gratitade, 
DispeU'd that miserable mood 
Of daiiuieas and of doubt" 



CHAPTER XIV. 

tme, there are ahadowi, aa well as lights ; clouds, as well as sunshine; thorns, as well as 
roses; but much happineu, after aU." 

7 long after the events of the last chapter, another letter, we 
ras written &om the parsonage to the dear Mayfield home. In 
y writes : — 

DU may smile to hear me say that I am growing miserly — miserly 
J. Everything is planned with an eye on the fact that there are 
I days in a week, from Sabbath to Sabbath. * The great heb- 
al wave ' — as your favourite D.D. calls it — punctual, inexorable, 
1 upon us, with its freight of Sabbath duties ; and often it seems 
Idward had but just buffeted it, and taken breath, when in rolls 
cesser. The insufGciency of time, for all that it seems desirable 
is a great drawback to the pleasures of ministerial life. To 
e two sermons so as to satisfy himself, is alone as much as Mr. 
1 ought to do in a short week ; and, putting the sermons out of 
30unt, the miscellaneous duties involved in the care of a family 
irish, with the reading of periodicals, would of themselves fijl 
3 week. The two together crowd and jostle, and keep him 
time overworked. I wonder if it is so with all * the profes- 
I suspect that he does more pastoral duty than most of his 
3n. 

^ginning here, without a family, and finding himself soon amid 
iltiplied duties of a * revival,' he has laboured more from house 
36 than ought to be expected of him hereafter. Yet it is difficult 
> do less, without causing dissatisfaction among the people. 
I Ely tells him he must spare himself, and not ha^d ^X^a \si\a- 
>f diBcoDtent You must see more, deal faSJast^ qH ^Om ^5^0^ 
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deacon. He came in last evening, and as he made no errand, after 
sitting a while, I offered to call Mr. Vemon. *No, no,' said he, *lei 
him study ; I came to see youJ Was it not very kind of him? 
Edward has commenced a series of disconrses, in which Deacon Elf 
is much interested. So he sat and talked about the preaching, an I 
had many things commendatory to say of his young minister, as he 
called him, some of which I took care to report to that gentleman^ and 
it did him — as your poor patient would say — ^sl power of good.' 

" When you write to New York, please thank brother Hcouj 

for his gift. I don't know what our people will say to such curtami 
of fine embroidered muslin. They are too beautiful for my pailoai; 
but as they are a gift, I shall venture to put them up. 

" I am looking for brother William every day. Will you send hy 
him those pieces of simple music in the library, with my old instnio- 
tion-book ? I have offered to teach Carrie Wood, and she is eager to 
begin. Her father has a notion that it would injure his prestige in 
the Academy to send his own daughter away to school. I love the 
dear child like a younger sister. 

" What a delightful thing it is, dear father, to feel that one's life is 
a joy and a blessing to others I Such a feeling makes me very happy. 
Is not this a beautiful world? And life, though earnest, thoop 
laborious, may it not be made very bright V\ . . . 

The new curtains certainly made some sensation in Salem ; but 
Miss Leevy undertook to explain the matter. When it became gene- 
rally known that they were a present from the rich half-brother, 
everybody was satisfied, and rejoiced in the good fortune of the min- 
ister's wife. There are people in the world, however, who would 
have felt all the more bitter on that account. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages under which she had entered 
the field, the young pastor's wife was gradually gaining ground in the 
confidence and affection of the people. True, the stream of her popa- 
larity was obstructed by many an eddy and counter-current ; but it 
widened and deepened constantly, though almost imperceptibly. 

Olivia Cook was a woman of so much character, and her presence 
in the parish so pervading, that her friendship for the minister's family 
was invaluable, for the correction of false impressions, begotten ^ 
lying rumour in the minds of the ignorant and credulous. There was 
one thing worthy of mention with regard to Miss Leevy : she kept as 
far as possible the knowledge of this petty scandal from entering the 
parsonage. Indeed, Mary's ear was never open to things of this 
nature ; she had no great curiosity to know what was said of her 
abroad. One instance, however, was so amusing, that Miss Olivi* 
coaJd not forbear reporting it to Mi. Yexnon. himsalf. 
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At a meeting of the sewing circle, Miss Lewis and Esther Anne 
Brooks were observed in secret conference, as on some " high thought 
intent." After a while, Esther Anne exchanged ominous whispers 
with other kindred spirits, from whom was heard an occasional ejacu- 
lation, — "You don't say sol" or, "Do tell I ''—with many stolen 
glances at Mrs. Vernon. The " ball was rolling." Not many days 
passed, ere it was hinted aloud that some strange doings had been 
seen at the parsonage. A little more, and Mrs. Buel was heard to 
say, " she wondered what it was about Mrs. Vernon. It couldn't be 
bhat she did not live happily with her husband. There was some 
mystery there. The person who had put her on the alert said she 
Bvas not at liberty to tell ; but she should think Mr. Vernon would 
be ashamed of his wife." Another whisperer affirmed her purpose not 
i» enter the parsonage through the kitchen door, from which it was 
inferred that the trouble had to do with the domestic. And, above 
ill others, came the remark of Mrs. Lewis, that she " wouldn't have 
iiought the minister's wife such a child" 

What could all this mean ? 

Miss Leevy took it upon herself to ferret out and hunt down the 
icandal ; and pursuing it to " the death," it was found to be simply 
this : — Mrs. Lewis's dressmaker went over to the parsonage to look at 
M[rs. Vernon's clock. Passing in through the kitchen to the back 
^arlonr, she surprised the yoimg wife sitting on the carpet playing with 
1 pet kitten. Mirabile dictu I 

For a more particular account of Mary's relations to the people at 
this period of her history, we must refer to her own pen. 

" Fabsonaoe, Salem, Fth, — , 183-. 

" My own dear Papa, — How I wish I might exchange pen and 
p)aper for a seat by your side in the dear library, and a two-hours' 
talk, with my hand in yours, and my head on your arm, as in days 
gone by I I have so much to say, that the very thought of slipping 
it all off the point of my pen is a weariness. But I ought to be 
thankful for even this resource, and would not waste farther words if 
I only knew where to begin. 

" I cannot tell you all my gratitude for your good, kind letters. 
The last was just what I needed — the advice so considerate, the sjrm- 
paihy so precious. Even the commendation was timely. We are 
not always in a fit mood to receive the latter safely ; yet, at that time, 
I was self-distrusting, and needed a little lifting up. And I feel a 
Becnrity in taking praise from your lips, dear father, that I never do 
Grcxn others. 

** In your hint upon the wisdom of confiding eN^rj\Jc&i\^ \g td^j \s»ar 
band, I xxndersUDd slU you would say ; and my ]^Tac\A&Q^\\s\>&\^|^j:^^^^^ 
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with it. I have conferred with him on every point 1 have mentioned 
to you, and with much benefit. Bat then, dear father, he has not the 
advantage of your experience, or your position as one of the peopU; 
and where I am concerned, he is I fear too lenient and partial. 

" You will rejoice to know that I am getting somewhat into the 
affection and confidence of our people. I believe some of them at fbrst 
were jealous of me for Mr. Vernon's sake ; at least I give them credit 
for this feeling, and it makes me quite tolerant of their criticism. 
One woman loves her minister so well, she is afraid he has not so good 
a wife as he deserves. Another fears his house will not be kept with 
the nicest regard to his comfort. A third inspects his person with 
careful eye, and thinks it ^ too bad' if his linen is not as smooth and 
white as it used to be under the hand of a skilful laundress. A fuorlih 
shakes her head, as she sees us taking a ride or walk, and fears that, 
* what with writing sermons, and doing parish duty, and waiting w 
mvLch upon his wife^ he '11 break down before long.' But as it is all 
out of pure love to their minister, how can I complain ? Some per- 
sons take the liberty to enlighten me on the subject of his preferences 
in regard to table fare ; and so many favourite dishes have been 
named that I am led to believe he must have a most accommodating 
palate. 

" There are some strictures passed, however, which have no refer- 
ence to his comfort. When brother William was here, he and I took 
some nice sleigh rides together, and I enjoyed it much. I was not 
aware of indulging an excess of spirits ; but some young ladies were 
quite disturbed, and reported that I was very gay, and that, as I left 
the house equipped for a ride, my laugh might be heard across the 
street. This reminds me of something else of a very different nature, 
that troubles me. 

" Did you ever think, dear papa, that I had an unusually quick 
perception of the ludicrous ? I never met so much to call it out as 
since I have been a minister's wife. It really gives me trouble- 
sometimes distresses me greatly. 

" Last Sabbath Edward exchanged with Father Smith, a jnan who 
stoops very much, though not from age, and whose nasal organ is very 
prominent. As he wished to go home after the third service, he rode 
his horse over to the conference-room. He was moving slowly along, 
half bent, and I was walking at a little distance, with that solemn- 
faced Mr. Fenton, when a pert young miss before me said to her com- 
panion, quite gravely, * Mr. Smith's nose will get to meeting some 
time before he does.' I laughed involuntarily, and looked towards 
Mr. F. ; but his face did not relax in the least. The roguish girls, 
however, saw that my gravity was disturbed, and they took advantage 
of It to keep up their sport ; lookmg ovqt \\i<&Sx ^ot^d&t occadonally 
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at me, then at the unconscious object of their mirth, with deprecat- 
ing glances at Mr. Fenton, who frowned upon them with his sourest 
nsage ; I don't know what he thought of me, 

"I regretted this the more, as only a few days previously I lost my 
self-possession from a similar cause. It was before the weekly church 
prayer-meeting. Several persons had called, and, among others, a 
poor man in failing health, who wished to ask assistance from his 
3rethren. He had a subscription-paper, drawn up by a friend of more 
iterary pretensions than himself, which he handed to Mr. Vernon, 
^th the request that he would present it to the church, and have it 
jirculated after meeting. Edward read it, and passed it to me. I 
ook it unsuspectingly, though I thought there was a curious twinkle 
n his eye. It was a singular document. I began to read, but coming 
o a statement that the applicant had * always been a very disenabled- 
)odied man,' I could get no further. Kising suddenly, to conceal my 
isibility, I met Edward's eye (was he not wicked ?), and failed to 
ecover my self-possession till I had attracted the notice of all present, 
txcept the poor man himself, who sat with an expression of compla- 
lent ruefulness, of itself quite ludicrous. 

** Since I am upon this topic, I may as well tell you what happened 
kt a wedding not long ago, though you will think me a foolish child, 
a indeed I am. 

" The bridegroom was from an adjoining town. His name was 
lart. He had with him two sisters, a brother, and a cousin of the 
ame name. In offering the invocation, Edward prayed for ^ a bless- 
Qg on these hearts' [Harts], which struck me so ludicrously that I 
oBt the rest of the prayer, in my remorseful feelings at this intrusion 
ipon the spirit of devotion. I cannot think of it without self-re- 
troaches ; neither can I without a smile. What shall I do ? 

** This letter was interrupted last evening, by a call from Dr. Alden. 
le came, as he often does, to hear me play and sing ; but I declined 
his time, for fear of disturbing Mr. Vernon, who is very busy this 
v'cek upon his sermon. He has taken quite an impulse in his studies 
ince New- Year. The doctor alluded to it in his facetious way. 
Dhe congregation seems unusually attentive. 

" It is time that this long letter drew to a conclusion. Tell sister 
larriet, with our best regards, we see no prospect of being able to 
elinquish Anne at present. 

" What a cheerful rain we have had to-day I not falling reluctantly, 
)ut in a succession of hearty showers. I have been just in the mood 
o cympathize with it. It has rained so easily, so spontaneously, so 
reely — as if it couldn't help it, and would not if it could, l\i^Kq^ 
i^atched the showers, and thought, 'like thiB fih,ov\\i3L\>^ (ait <^iaan^t«&^ 
j;iyeD witb the same spontajneitj and gladaeafi.' 
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** Edward has come from the study, and, looking over my shoulder, 
quite disconcerts me with the exclamation, 'Capital illustration that! 
See if I do not use it in my next missionary sermon.' What can I 
add after this, except our united love ? — ^Affectionately and dutifolly, 

Maky." 



CHAPTER XV. 

" They joy before thee according to the Joy in harTeBt." 

The winter months sped rapidly by, and the opening spring wit- 
nessed an unusual seriousness in the Sabbath audiences at Salem. 
Soon one and another inquiring soul sought the pastor's study for re* 
ligious counsel and sympathy. His words dropped as the rain, and 
his speech distilled as the dew. 

The merciful visitation of the previous year had shaken the whole 
field, and gathered many souls into the gamer of Christ. This was 
as the gleanings after harvest. The subjects were not numerous, bnt 
scattered here and there over the whole parish. Their treatment, too, 
required an unusual amount of time and skill. They were mostly 
persons who had been long thoughtftil on the concerns of the soul, or 
who had, at a former period of awakening, suppressed solicitude, 
and banished thought. Frequent personal interviews were the princi- 
pal kind of labour needed ; but some prominent individuals thought 
there should be an extra sermon or two a week, in such an interesting 
state of things. To meet both made large demands upon the minister, 
especially as he had now his own domestic cares. 

At the close of the first week, Mary knew he had not had twenty- 
four hours to bestow upon his pulpit preparation, and she asked him, 
anxiously, what he could do for the morrow. He replied cheerfully, 
" he had no fear but that he could preach to-morrow — whether he 
could sleep to-night was doubtful." 

In one of his temperament and endowments, intellectual advs^ 
was greatly quickened by intense emotion. His mind felt the kindling 
glow, and grew malleable and ductile in the superadded heat of the 
affections. Hence he was seldom unequal to "the occasion," pro- 
vided it touched his sensibilities. His zeal, imlike that which runs 
loose, without the judgment, had too much to carry to lose ita 
balance, or make dangerous speed. It was according to knowledge. 
The readiness with which he would preach from brief notes, after bo 
short a time in his study, surprised Mary. Not only was he fluent 
and fervent, but logical and close in reasoning. The fact was — alas! 
thsit it IB not always so — ^he preached with a definite object in view; 
he knew at what he was aiming, and every "ViVo^ "^xQavc>\i^ tihe de- 
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ired result. Illnstration, argument, counsel, entreaty, all converged 
owards the point he wished to gain. It was this, too, that gave 
uch a freshness and charm to every district-meeting for conference 
nd prayer. The words of the pastor were no indefinite com- 
lendation of godliness, or vague exhortation to repentance and faith. 
?hey were chosen to meet somt specific want. There was some 
bjection to be silenced, some doubt to be solved, some difficulty to 
e removed, some impression to be deepened in the minds of particular 
iquirers for the way of life. There was nourishment of the right 
ind to be judiciously administered to new-bom souls. There was 
fcimulns needed for the feith and prayers of fellow-labourers. 

Such a work will call out a pastor, and develop his resources. 
Ir. Vernon's people needed not this new demonstration of his power. 
?hey remembered the revival scenes of the previous twelvemonth, 
nd they might have remembered his consequent exhaustion. But 
[lese ministrations were so edifying, there were few to think or 
dggest that the pastor could do too much. 

The good deacon — ("Was there only one deacon in Salem?" 
ome may ask. Yes, there was another; but he was only a left" 
and cipher) — the good deacon feared how it might be in the end, 
ad did all that one man could do to restrain, advise, and aid. 
Hving up his own time to the work, he also took it upon him, though 
iving a mile distant, to look a little after Mr. Vernon's secular cares 
H3ending " one of the boys " occasionally to saw his wood, and often . 
cut the hay, and prepare the mess for the horse, that he should not 
dmself have this to do, after returning late from a distant meeting. 
!fo wonder Dr. Alden told Mr. Vernon, " Deacon Ely was the breaSi 
»f his nostrils." 

There are in every parish a multitude of miscellaneous services, 
?hich, unless there are self-sacrificing laymen, fall heavily on the 
ninister, dividing his time, and consuming his strength. To spare 
lis minister these was the noble purpose of this excellent man. 
ience he bore many a burden which should have been equalized 
onong the brethren. He performed some disagreeable services which 
lid not strictly belong to him. No one else would do them, and he 
letermined they should not come upon the young pastor, who gave 
limself unsparingly to his proper work. " Why rfiould the labourer 
n word and doctrine turn aside to serve tables ; to be a doorkeeper 
)i the sanctuary; to warm, and light, and ventilate the room for 
evening prayer ; to see that provision is made lor the poor ; to circu- 
ate subscription-papers, and collect charities ; to distribute missionary 
)eriodicals; to provide for the temperance agent and his horse; to 
lotify church appointments, and do such-like servioe.^ "^iVic^^ \i%s&si^ ^a^ 
legion'? While ^e livedo he would stand «& xcLXxOKi ^& Y^wSdv^ 
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between a pastor and these." Thus reasoned Deacon Ely, and thus 
he practised ; but it was as a coadjutor in religious duties that his aid 
was invaluable. 

Was there a case of open scandal or of alienation among brethren 
— ^Mr. Vernon generally found that the deacon had been before him, 
as a reprover or a peace-maker. Were there instances of neglect df 
covenant-duty — he needed no persuasion to look after the delinquentSi 
and unite his influence with his pastor's in correcting the evil. Were 
tnere young disciples to be cared for — he watched and cherished 
them, as a nurse her children, looking diligently lest any should fail 
of the grace of God. One youthful invalid, when visited by the 
pastor, showed him a note she had received from Deacon Ely, in 
which, after expressing his sympathy in her affliction, he gives her 
what he calls "the Christian paradox," — "As chastened, and not 
killed ; cast down, but not destroyed ; as sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things," — request- 
ing her to solve the riddle at her leisure, and send him the answer. 
The young minister's eyes glistened as he read the note, and he laid 
it down, saying, " That is just like Deacon Ely." He always felt 
that this fellow- worker with him in the gospel, had his eye upon the 
field, and would give him timely notice of any case that needed 
special attention. 

Many an impulse, too, in sermon-making, did Mr. Vernon get from 
this intelligent student of the Scriptures, as they compared their 
views of truth, and communed upon the topics of doctrine or practice, 
presented from the pulpit. 

"I never hear anything from my sermons," said one minister, 
sorrowftilly. Mr. Vernon felt the advantage of a free conference with 
a thinking, discriminating hearer, on the subject of his preaching. 

This watchftd friend saw also when he needed rest ; and, as he 
took but little care of himself, he was thus cared for, and relaxation 
often urged upon him before he was quite aware of its importance. 

During this precious season of spiritual refreshing, their hearts 
were more closely knit together. Very beautifril were their love and 
fellowship. One raw, chilly evening in the last days of March, the 
deacon stopped at the parsonage gate, just as Mr. Vernon was leading 
Pompey from the stable, for a ride to the most remote district of his 
parish. 

" Put up the colt, if you please," said he ; "I want the privilege 
of leading the meeting to-night. You were very hoarse last evening, 
and this isn't the right sort of air to improve a cold." 

" But," said the minister, " there are one or two persons out there 
I want particularly to see." 

"/2/ take care of them," was the le^lj \ " wot or well as you 
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^ould perhaps ; bnt we want to save you a little longer/' So Pompey 
'as put back rather reluctantly into the stall ; and Mary, who stood 
i the portico, and heard the whole, could not forbear saying, " 
beacon Ely, how very kind and thoughtful you are I The Lord will 
»ward you." 

Those days of special religious interest were days long to be re- 
lembered by her, whose whole being was becoming more and more 
lentified with the pastor and his work. To the success and progress 
: that work, her heart became more tenderly alive. An increasing 
jnse of her responsibility, in reference to the salvation of others, per- 
SMled her prayers and her example. As yet, she had not summoned 
mrage to speak directly to the irreligious on the subject of personal 
ity. Not that courage was exactly what she lacked ; — she was so 
imble and self-distrusting, as to feel that it would be presumption in 
3r to attempt such effort. Many a young person, as they entered to 
mverse with their pastor, looked wistfully at her, as if hoping 
►mething from the sympathy visible in her face. Yet she could not 
tter a word. She spoke sadly of this to Edward, asking him what 
as duty ; but he told her she must follow the impulses of her own 
3art unconstrained ; he could not prescribe what would be right for 
?r. Even her dear pet and pupil Carrie Wood, came day after day 
t her music lesson, with a deep shade over her bright sunny face ; 
id though Mary looked at her anxiously, till her own eyes filled 
ith tears, her tongue seemed fettered when she would speak a word 
r Christian counsel. But this could not last. 

One afternoon Carrie came as usual ; but the first strain of music 
ronght a gush of tears, and she silently took her bonnet and hurried 
ack to her home across the street. Mary was greatly distressed, 
he prayed for grace to overcome her weakness ; then, seizing her 
en, wrote : — 

" Dear, dear Carrie I come back and tell me all. Come without 
elay." 

Ajine carried the note, and, ere five minutes elapsed, the broken- 
earted child was on the carpet, with her face buried in Mary's lap, 
keeping as only a child can weep. Mary's arm was around her, and 
er tears fell on the young girl's auburn hair. 

But a calmer interval succeeded ; and Carrie told how a feeling of 
1-desert had pierced her heart these many days ; and she could not 
ilk with her father, as he did not question her ; and she felt afiraid 
) come to Mr. Vernon ; and mamma was suffering with a fit of ner- 
ous headache, and could not be troubled. 

" Oh I ** said Mary, " I have done very very wrong not to ask you 
> open your heart to me before. Yet," she added, e^roa"^^^ '''' *"^Sa» 
lit little I c&D do for von. Jesus can lielip '^o\^ C»wcnft\ ^^ ^s^ 
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willing, and waiting to receive you— more willing thmn joa ai<e to go 
to Him." 

'* no !" said the humbled child ; ^'not more willing than £ if I 
conld only find Him. that I knew what to do I" 

" What does He want of you, my child, but that you should git« 
Him your heart, and let Him save you?" 

" But / must do something myself." 

"And what have you been trying to do? — to make yoondt 
better?" 

" Yes, I have tried and tried, and I only grow worse." 

" This is not what He wants of you, child. You have been trying 
to do His part of the work. You feel that you are a great sinner, dear 
Carrie?" 

"Oyes!" 

" This grieves you, and you desire to be forgiven^ and be made 
holy?" 

" Oh, very much 1 " 

"And you believe Jesus is able and willing to do this for yon? 
Now, what have you to do, but to trust Him f This is all you can 
do—it is enough. Trust Him with your heart, just as it is, to 
make it what He would have it." 

Carrie was silent. 

" Since He has shown His love in dying for you — since He offiwi 
to forgive you freely — cannot you commit your heart to Him, and con- 
fide in Him to do all that is needful for its salvation ?" 

The young girl looked up with a beam of hope. " And may I 
trust Him now f Will He love me as I am f'* 

" Certainly, my darling ; every moment's delay grieves Him. But 
you must venture upon His promise and His grace with your whda 
heart. There must be no distrust, no doubt, no reserve. He is aU« 
to save to the uttermost ; He makes you the offer ; He waits for yon 
to accept it." 

" how kind 1 I don't deserve this ; but I will accept it. I loB 
trust Him. How can I help it, it seems so easy now ? 'Why did I 
not see this before ?" 

Again the two wept together ; but they were tears of delicious joy, 
intermingled with smiles. And then, kneeling together, with Carrie's 
hand in hers, Mary offered a simple, earnest prayer of consecration to 
Christ ; magnifying the riches of His grace, and beseeching strength 
to lead a holy life. The scene was one a painter might have coveted. 
It had a holier use, joyed over by the angels. 

" Now," said Mary, " let us go to the study and see Mr. Vernon." 
But when they actually stood before him, she burst into tears, and 
couJd not /speak, Canie had to tell bee onth ^tory^ which she did 
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with, a self-possession that surprised him, while her face was radiant 
with the peace and hope of a believing spirit. 

This incident was an eventful one to Mary. It lessened her 
;imidity, and broke in upon her plea that she should do more harm 
ihan good, by attempting to direct inquiring souls. It stirred 
leeper in her heart the fountains of Christian feeling, and sent her to 
he prayer-meeting with a soul raised above the fear of fellow- worms. 
t gave new unction to her appeals in her Sabbath-school (!lass ; and, 
»efore the season closed, she had the joy of seeing many of them con- 
•^erted to God — a joy deepened by the fact that more than one traced 
heir special seriousness to her faithful application of Bible truth. Oh, 
irhat satisfaction is superior to that of winning souls to the ways of 
leavenly wisdom I " They that turn many to righteousness shall 
hine as the stars for ever and ever." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" A chosen Teasel to bear my luime among the Gentiles." 
" My reward is with me, to give every man according as his work shall be.* 

April, with its sun and showers — apt emblem of life's changing 
Ay, brought to the Allison family the long-anticipated departure of 
he son and brother to his missionary work. Fain would the father, 
yho was thus sparing fix)m underneath him his chief earthly prop— 
sun would the sister, whose heart had fondly clung from infancy to 
dm, the only son of her lost mother— gladly would all the household 
>and have indulged their parting tears, and sighed their last adieus, 
jiobserved, around the old hearthstone. But the event about to 
eparate them was in some sense a public one. William was to go 
3rth as a servant of the Church, and the Church had for him her 
ommission, and her parting counsels and prayers. 

There was yet another deeply-interested family circle, who were to 
eelcome him into their group, only to extend the parting hand as he 
honld bear away their best-beloved to an almost retumless distance. 

** Surely," said the doctor, " it is not an occasion that leaves us to 
he luxury of secret grief I" So he kept down his swelling heart, 
iad went with Edward and Mary to the Eastern City, where many 
^thered to witness the young missionary's marriage and ordina- 
iaa and leave-taking. There was a murmur of disappointment in the 
^hered audience, when, as the hour of service arrived, and the par- 
ses entered the church, it was whispered that the marriage ceremony 
bad just been performed at the house of the bride. Her mother claimed 
Qua as her due, saying, very justly, " Though Emily laaa ^^^-nV^Kwa^ 
to the cause of miBsionB, and belongs in some eeu^ \/o \ii& ^otsc^sSc^sssk 
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public, she is still our child, and we must have the marriage-altar 
erected at our own fireside." 

There was, however, little need of this preliminary service to add 
interest to the occasion. The "consecration," the "charge," the 
•* fellowship," the parting counsels and benedictions, came from lips 
that seemed to have been touched with a coal from the heavenly altar. 

Some of the spectators watched with curious eye the changing ex- 
pression of the youthftd pair, while thus set apart to a sacred work. 
Others looked at them, and marvelled at the strength of that com- 
passion for benighted souls, which could lead to the voluntary severance 
of the ties that bind to home and friends and native land. Others still 
— and among them more than one careworn country pastor's wife — shed 
tears of sympathy, and in their humility took a low place before these 
devoted servants of Christ, who were forsaking all things for His 
kingdom's sake. To these the young missionary might have re- 
sponded, " Weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children." He had only given himself to the service of his Lord. 
What had he done more than they f TJiey were toiling obscurely on, 
wearing out, by trials locked in their own bosoms ; he was starting 
for the field, amid the sound, of the trumpet and the loud acclaim of 
many a banded host of God's elect. A far-off field, indeed ; yet for 
that reason more conspicuous, where his prowess would be noted from 
the watch-towers of Sion, and heralded to a multitude of sympathizing 
hearts. But what need of this comparison ? The record of all Gk)d's 
servants is on high, and their reward is sure. 

We stop not over the embarkation scene. After the farewell hymn 
had been sung, and the last adieus spoken, and the silent embrace 
taken, and the vision strained to catch the last faint outline of reced- 
ing forms and waving handkerchiefs. Dr. Allison folded his daughter 
to his heart, and Mary returned to her happy home with a feeling 
almost of self-reproach at the thought of her privileged allotment. 
In blessed ignorance of the ftiture, she wrote to her father : — 

" My heart covets for dear William a home like mine, in our own 
beautiM New England, amid the circle of our kindred ; in a quiet 
village parsonage, with a church to be his fellow-workers in the 
gospel, and a christianized congregation looking up to him with 
esteem and affection ; surrounded by all the nameless desirable in- 
fluences that attend the ministration of the word in our well-ordered 
communities. True, we have some trials even here, but they seem 
to me light compared with his on missionary ground. It seems almost 
selfish in me to be so happy, when I think of his lot." 

Ah, tender-hearted sister I thou foreseest not the time when his 
heart shall yearn toward thee, across the blue waters, with unspeak- 
abJe pity, and ajuster commiseration. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

" Tla over soon the cause, not soon 
The nd effocts paas hy." 

" No matter where the storm has driven, 
A saTing anchor liyes in prayer." 



The summer months found Mr. Vemon again in a state of physical 
prostration and mental depression. The early summer brought him 
a visit from his old college frieud, Frederick Morton, who was glad 
to take up his abode for two or three weeks at the parsonage, and 
pursue his acquaintance with our young friend, Bessie Crampton. 

Morton's visit was not productive of good to his classmate. He 
was a man of fine social qualities — a man of talent and ambition — 
recently admitted to the bar ; a professor of godliness withal ; but 
bis piety, if genuine, had never gone, with its melting power, to the 
depths of his nature, firing and fusing the soul, and working an 
amalgamation conformable to that apostolic model : " I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord." 

His friend's change of profession had always vexed him. Now that 
be saw his unwearied eflForts for the prosperity of his people — and saw, 
too, that these efforts were often at the expense of his own mental 
culture and finish of style and execution — he vented his feelings in 
a way that did more mischief than he imagined. 

It was at the close of the Sabbath, when Edward was inwardly 
chafing with the thought that his sermon had fallen far below his 
design, that Morton said, abruptly : 

" What a fool you are, Vemon— pardon me— to waste so much time 
in running after your people I You had a splendid sermon there, in 
conception, but you gave yourself no time to elaborate it. Why, my 
dear fellow, the materials you had in that discourse, wrought up as 
you are capable of doing it, would electrify the most cultivated audi- 
ence in our land. You are doing everything for the people, and too 
Ktlle for yourself." 

Edwaid's face flushed, and a bitter smile played on his lip. (Had 
iH)t his own heart been saying the same tiling, though it durst not 
fcame it in words ?) He made no reply, and Morton continued : " I 
see how it is. You lay down your book, or your pen, and start off to 
every sick child or whimpering woman that takes a fancy to see the 
mhiister. I wouldn't do it. I would cultivate myself for a higher 
field. The people here don't appreciate such a t\miket «cA ^\\\rx 
as yon are." 
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Already, at the thought of the sick and tempted to whom he bad 
in the past week been a messenger of comfort and sacconr, Edwaid'i 
bitter feelings gave place to gentler emotions, and remorse smote hk 
heart He gave Morton a sad, earnest look, as if in donbt wheihor 
explanation were not labonr lost on a man of so little Christian sena* 
bility. Mary entered soon, and the topic was not pursued. MortOD 
evaded it during the few days that remained of his visit. Perhaps lie 
liked not to encounter another such glance of Vernon's eye ; hat hi 
words had sunk deep in a sensitive nature, and they rankled ^im» 
Their author was little aware of the evil he had done, not by then 
bold words merely, but by the whole tone of his intercourse, dxuiiig 
that fortnight's visit. 

It was, he said, a delightful visit. He was charmed with the null 
quiet of the place. He was charmed with the young mistress of As 
dwelling. He was in a mood to be pleased with everything; fa 
he had obtained a promise from a frank, impulsive girl, which made 
him very happy. In this genial mood he wrote to one of the oU 
college clique : — 

^' You ask me to describe to you our class-mate's ' bright partioakr 
star.' You would have made as modest a request, had you asked M 
for a bottle of this delicious sunshine, as I watch it from my windoVf 
falling over the forest of endlessly varied green, and sparkliiig in As 
spray of the mill-dam I You must see Edward Vernon's wife, to gifc 
a portrait of her before your mind. But, to allay your curiosi^, I 
will try my hand at description. I should say, she is sufficiently taD) 
and rather slight in figure ; of a delicate conformation, or cast of mind 
and body; an ardent, susceptible nature, tempered with uniuaii 
gentleness : sterling sense, set off by quiet humour, some archneai^ 
and a nice regard for the feelings of others. Pshaw I how tanwl 
I give it up. This kind of description, you know, is not my forte. 
The simplest rogue might run at large for all my posting. 

" But Vernon is a lucky fellow. His Mary is just the Mary fa 
him. She has a certain childish playfulness and grace mingled wiA 
sweet seriousness and womanly dignity. She captivates lus biu^t 
and he reposes his whole soul on her affection and judgment 

" Lest you should think I covet this rare gem, I may as well infcHUi 
you that there is in the same neighbourhood a pair of darker, anon 
brilliant eyes — ay, laughing eyes they are — ^with carnation lips and 
cheeks to match, which, if they were mine, I would not exchange 
for any I have seen ; and which Tway, one day, who knows ? * Vet- 
hum sat:'' . . . 

It is needless to say that the Christian minister strove against the 
latent workings of worldly ambition. What renewed heart does no^ 
take alarm at the approach of moral evil in. a ^al^jable shape ? T«^ 
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Ills resistance was too weak and intermitted. He was in ill health, 
uid in poorer spirits. Satan made the most of these facilities to harass 
uid ensnare him. Morton had spoken of one and another of their 
Uass who hade fair to rise to eminence in the legal profession ; and, 
18 the tempted man thought thereon, the suggestion would come to 
lis mind, " This is what was expected of you. Instead of this, you 
\xe only an ordinary parish minister, and dwindling even here." But 
he wickedness of the suggestion always distressed him more than the 
mcX, involved in it. 

It required all Mary's philosophy and affection to keep sunshine in 
ler heart and in her house ; yet she succeeded, and was well repaid. 
t was a discipline of self-control and of compulsion to the only sure 
efage and support, which she needed to leani early, and which was 
eever forgotten. 

In days of spiritual prosperity, Edward had asked Mary to lead 
heir united devotions at the mercy-seat ; hut she had always declined. 
(he felt no freedom for such a service with him. She thought it 
Imost impracticable. But now, in these days of gloom, when he was 
roubled on every side, and the billows of temptation were surging 
tver him ; now, when he asked her, with child-like entreaty, if she 
oald not pray, she assented willingly. But not there at his wonted 
»lace. She drew him instinctively to her own room, and bowed the 
I3iee with him at her own place of communion with Heaven. And 
wch prayer he had seldom heard. He rose humbled, rebuked, com- 
brted. It was as if an angel from heaven had strengthened him. 

The summer dragged wearily away. Those were sad days ; and 
fet, in passing, they seemed not so dark to Mary, as when she looked 
Mck upon them in the sunlight of restored serenity and joy. And 
irhaty meantime, became of the parish ? The pastor had never de- 
lerted it. He attended the sick ; he buried the dead ; he wrote an 
3ccasional sermon ; exchanged pulpits with his brethren ; repeated, 
now and then, an old sermon, and extemporized new ones, when he 
could not avoid it. The people petted him in his moods ; inquired 
often and tenderly after him ; said he had worked too hard ; shook 
their heads ominously, and feared he would die young. 

Deacon Ely thought he understood the case. " Was not this the 
natural reaction of over-exertion in one of so excitable a temperament 
and so delicate a constitution ? The spiritual conflicts — were they not 
a part of God*s gracious plan to deepen the foundations of piety, and 
prepare His servant, by a richer personal experience, for still more 
abundant success in his holy calling ?" " Ah 1 " sighed the despond- 
ing man, " he judges more favourably of me than I deserve. If he 
could look into my heart, I fear he would not wiah V) Vi&«iT \si^ '^^^'di^ 
again." 
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In the midst of this season of darkness came sorrowful tidings from 
the home of his childhood. He was suddenly sent for to see his 
mother die. Mary could not accompany him ; so, while hastening 
his departure, she despatched a messenger for Miss Olivia's company 
during his absence. Leevy was greatly shocked and alarmed. " 
uncle 1" said she, "what will become of Mr. Vernon now ? He had 
as much as he could bear before." " He will rise above it," said 
Deacon Ely ; " the Lord knows how to deal with him ; " and the 
deacon's philosophy was sound. One real calamity scatters a host 
of fancied sorrows to the wind. One heavy grief absorbs the sense of 
many lighter sorrows. " God stays his rough wind in the day of his 
east wind." 

Mr. Vernon came home from his mother's grave an altered and a 
better man. His old despondency was displaced by a sweetly sad 
and tender filial regret. He had humbled himself under the hand of 
his chastening God. Earthly aspirations sank into their proper in- 
significance before the eternal weight of glory, the inheritance upon 
which his sainted mother had entered. That glory and reward, lately 
seen so far off, seemed to approach near^, in condescension to the 
weakness of his struggling faith. He strengthened his grasp on 
eternal realities, felt afresh the value of the soul, and laid himself 
anew at the foot of the Cross. In the soft flow of gentle tears, with 
which he met Mary on his return, was the promise of returning health 
and freshness to hiB soul. 

" Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints." As 
this text was named the next Sabbath morning, an unwonted still- 
ness pervaded the full assembly. Sympathy with the preacher riveted 
the attention of many an indifferent hearer, while his sympathy with his 
theme carried the truth with power to the heart. ye who expound 
the oracles of God I if you would make the word quick and powerfid, 
bring it forth not only fresh from your own mental laboratory, but 
glowing from a close contact with your own heart. " I believed^ there- 
fore have I spoken." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

* The promise is unto you and to your children." 

*' A silent awe is in my room — 
I tremble with delicious fear ; 
The Aiture, with its light and gloom — 
Time and eternity are here." 



When autumn, in her gayest robes, once more adorned the earth, 

and the crickeVa chirp began to break the stillness of the cool October 

evenings, there awoke within the paiBOnag^ ^iH^'it bmaan life ; uid 
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dth it opened a new fount of love, pure and perennial, in two glad 
earls. Upon this infant daughter, Edward bestowed the name of 
is sainted mother and sister. The tiny babe lay in its nurse's arms, 
nd opened dreamily its large blue eyes, all unconscious of the in- 
jrest it excited, and the attention it received, as an integral part 
P the pastor's family, and thus, in a sense, the common property of 
le parish. 

Many were the curious eyes that peered into the nursery to see the 
linister's baby. The little stranger could hardly take a long sleep, 
ttdisturbed ; for every visitor that called — who, by the way, was 
ireful to say she shouldn't think it best for many to come in, but she^ 
eling particularly interested, could not delay — every visitor must 
e the child in a good light, and with its eyes open, that there might 
5 no doubt whether their colour was blue or hazel, and that every 
atore might be properly examined ; and resemblances traced and 
tiled. What a pity that the baby-face would develop in defiance 
' first judgments — that what was settled this week, must be reversed 
te next I 

As the young mother pressed this new treasure to her bosom, it was 
>t without a feeling of awe at the magnitude of the responsibility in- 
>lved in the nurture of an immortal soul. She almost marvelled that 
trttst so sacred should be frequently committed to parents insensible 
: its solemnity and importance. Once and again was this little one 
>Tne, on the arms of faith, to the throne of a covenant Gk)d, and ac- 
nowledged as a lent treasure to be improved for His glory. As the 
me drew near for its public dedication to Him, Mary wrote feelingly 
> her father : — 

** It seems strange to me that I have been content to hold so vaguely 
16 doctrine of infant baptism, which occupies so prominent a place in 
or creed. Since I have looked at the ordinance in relation to my 
wn child, I feel that it must have a deeper meaning and minuter re- 
sttions than my superficial views have ever grasped. I have con- 
ersed with several clergymen ; but all their acumen seems to have 
leen expended on the question of its obligation and validity, rather 
han on its inherent nature and efficacy. Even Edward confesses 
hat his investigations have been more occupied with the Divine ap- 
)ointment of the ordinance, and its propriety, than in studying the 
)hilosophy of its theory, or the law of its influence. I could get very 
latisfactory views of the subject from the Bible and my own Chris- 
ian instincts ; but looking around on the families of the church, I am 
igain thrown into perplexity. Do write me, dear father, soon and 
oceely. Ton, I am sure, must have thought deeply on the matter^ 
md settled it to your own satisfaction." 
In replj, Dr, AUisoa s&ya • — 
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" I do not know, my danghter, that I onght to say mncli to yon on 
this topic, in respect to which I myself was once in a sea of mist and 
trouble. My views are somewhat peculiar, and your good husband 
may not think me exactly orthodox. It seems to me that a large pro- 
portion of believers in our connexion, while retaining the form, have 
let slip the most precious and vital elements of its spirit. Your little 
one, whose animal life is so lately separated from your own, is still, in 
its spiritual life, a part of yourselves ; it has* yet no accountability, no 
individuality. Its soul is linked with yours. Why should it not be 
included with you in the fold of the good Shepherd ? You are, under 
Gk)d, to mould and stamp it after your own renewed image. Hence 
you put upon it the outward seal — ike washing of water — ^to symbolize 
the fact of its expected transformation into the likeness of Christ — ^its 
prospective regeneration by the Holy Ghost. You have a right to 
presume on its being a child of God, soon after it can discern between 
good and evil. This ordinance is to contribute to this result by your 
own faith — not from any mystic virtue in it, but faith in Qo6*b plan to 
include in His covenant the children of His people. But let not your 
faith waver, or your purpose falter. As you bring your darling to its 
public consecration, let the language of your hearts, speaking in the 
ordinance, be — * This unconscious child is a part of ourselves ; we pur- 
pose it shall be the Lord's ; we will nurture it in a holy atmosphere, 
and trust to the Divine grace to bless our endeavours and renew it 
unto holiness, that it may grow up a child of God in the family of 
Christ. Presuming on this result, we dare label it now as the Lord's ; 
a partaker with us of the faith and promises of the Gospel.' 

" And remember, Mary, this step throws upon you the duty of 
watching the growth of the child's moral being as you would daily 
watch 1/our own heart and life ; to secure, by God's help, penitenoe 
toward Him, for its first voluntary acts of disobedience, trust in Him for 
all needed mercy, and love to Him for what He is, and what He bestows. 
To do tihis requires more patient watchfulness, and a more carefdl 
ordering of their own temper and conduct than many believing parents 
are willing to be troubled with. The consequence is, that the precious 
lambs of Sie flock, instead of being tenderly nurtured under the ample 
provisions of the covenant, are let loose from the fold to take tli^ir 
chance with others on the unsheltered common. There are exceptions of 
course to this fate ; and among them, I trust, will be our darling. It 
will be your privilege, my daughter, to lead her by your side in the 
paths of the good Shepherd. 

" I little thought, when I began, of saying all this. There is an- 
other point, too, upon which I would like to talk with Mr, Vernon; 
tba^ 18, what relation has the church to the baptized children of her 
tnembeis, and what duties ? Her general i^iajctice says, * Ncnet ' but 
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? The Lord lead yon into all tratb, and mnltiplj His blessinfi^ 
yu. twain, and upon yonr offspring." 

as in the spirit of snch views of parental obligation that little 
Temon was carried to the Lord's house, and baptized into the 
f the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" A rose nipp'd in the bud." 

11 who affectionately regarded the bine-eyed baby of the par- 
none, beyond its kindred, loved it so tenderly, so devotedly, 
gentle Carrie Wood. She would sit by the hour and rock its 
or hold it in her arms, and watch its unfolding intellect and 
^ charms. Let no one smile, and call her a simple child ; this 
ean study for older and wiser minds. 

dear girl was ardently beloved by her pastor and his wife, 
ndeed supplied to her — ^what was ever wanting in her own 
-a quick appreciation of her deeper and subtler emotions, and 
upon whom she could lean without fear of being burdensome, 
her was a man of the old Puritanic sort ; inflexible in his pur- 
right, yet prompted thereto rather by a sense of duty than a 
of pleasure. He had taught the village academy for twenty 
rhere he ruled with a just but rigid hand. Carrie was his only 
3r ; both she and her three young brothers loved their father 
but it was love containing a large proportion of reverence and 
rhe stem face would indeed relax — as whose could help? — 
Carrie's bright smile, and soften before her winsome ways ; but 
er quite opened to him all her heart, lest he, so grave and wise, 
pronounce her foolish. The mother had been many years an 
; a fond, indulgent mother, yet yielding step by step to that 
IS tendency of protracted illness, an absorbing and selfish in- 
1 her own bodily infirmities. 

een the two parents, the beautiful girl grew up, as we find her 
ige of fifteen, neither chilled by restraint nor spoiled by indul- 
At this critical period of her history began her acquaintance 
)arsonage. There entered now a new element into the forma- 
uences around her, under which her character rapidly developed 
ty and strength. This result was partly effected by the uncon- 
oiinence of the pastor and his wife, but more by their conscious 
I painstaking ; yet it was a labour that brought its own reward, 
isitive, shrinking girl could not make a confidant of her father, 
►ect to the other parent, the order of natvxT^ '^«^ \^e,WKa!i% 
ly reversed; the mother was leaning upon liJafi cJoSL'Sl. ^'*'^«a^- 
F 
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ma must not be worried," was her daily motto, tin she acquired a 
habit of self-sacrifice, of yielding her own wishes, and cheerfiilly sub- 
mitting to little disappointments and privations. If her mother's 
head would not bear the light, nor her mind solitude, Carrie was will- 
ing to resign her favourite book or needle-work, and sit for houn 
in her darkened room. When an interval of comparative Gomfi>rt 
allowed her the privilege, she would step across the street, and, by the 
side of her dear Mrs. Vernon, or at the loved piano, regain her elas- 
ticity and freshness. 

When Dr. Allison made his New Tear's visit at the parsonage, the 
young girl was present on his arrival. She had been suffering two 
or three weeks from a severe cold ; but that afternoon she looked, to 
Mrs. Vernon's eye, quite well again. After she left, Mary said to her 
father : " Isn't she beautiful ?" 

His reply startled her : '^ Beautiful I Ah I in our profession we see 
it often ; it is a kind of beauty I cannot behold without pain/ 

" Why, father, your words and look alarm me ; you can't meaD— : 
you don't think " — 

^' I have noticed it from the first, and told you she was fragile as a 
leaf. But now, indeed, it is too certain." 

" But she is so blooming to-day, and her eye so bright." 

" Yes, these are the tokens ; it is the hectic flush." 

" Oh, do not say so, dear father ! Would not her friends percei?e 
it ? They do not seem alarmed ; it cannot be." 

" It makes me sad to grieve you, Mary ; but you must, I fear, mab 
up your mind to part with your dear Carrie. She may linger for 
many months ; but I shall not be surprised if she leaves you before the 
flowers come again." 

Mary's emotion was at its height, and she wept passionately. H« 
father soothed and reasoned her into a calmer mood. 

Edward soon came in, and learning the cause of her agitation, con- 
fessed that he had entertained the same fears their father expressed. 
" There was," he said, " something about her too ethereal for eaiA, 
and her growing maturity had of late surprised him." 

Mary insisted that the family should be apprised of these feaffl. 
Mrs. Wood, she said, had no thought that Carrie had anything haid 
to do. The housekeeper was an efficient, thorough woman, and aUe 
also to do the common sewing. The nameless, numberless steps taken 
daily by the devoted girl in her ministry of love, the poor invalid 
scarcely considered a fatiguing exercise. Yet, between these — in her 
mother's increasing debility — ^and her school studies, she had for the 
last twelvemonth taken far less relaxation in the open air than her 
delicate constitution made desirable. 

When out of school, it was — ^^ Cama, ^"^w^ wwiAJaKt ^iUow in inj 
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chair," or " my bottle from the shelf," or " move my footstool," or 
"dress my hair," or "prepare a lunch;" "run up stairs, darling, for 
this — ^into the kitchen for that;" and so on, twenty times a day. 
And the loving child stepped so quick, her footfall was so light, her 
smile so cheei^, and her manner so easy, that although Mrs. Wood 
often said " Carrie was a great comfort to her," she little realized how 
tiie slender frame was overtasked. 

It would, as Mary said, have done no good to alarm the mother's 
fears. Mr. Vernon resolved to speak to Mr. Wood. But he deferred 
a day or two for a fitting opportunity, and soon there was no need of 
caution. Dr. Alden was seen to enter the house in haste ; after a 
while, he stepped across to the parsonage, with a grave expression on 
his naturally humorous face. Mary's thoughts, Uke a vigilant sen- 
tinel, ffave the alarm, and her heart beat fast. 

" lifis. Vernon," said the eccentric doctor, " do go over there." 

" Carrie ? — Tell me," she said hurriedly. 

"Yes, she has been bleeding profusely at the lungs. Stay, you 
needn't run over without your bonnet ; she is safe now for the present. 
I want some sensible body, that's not easily frightened out of her wits, 
to go in and sit two or three hours, and keep her quiet." 

"And will she be well again, doctor?" 

"Well? Never! She'll go down fast, poor child. No, not ^oor 
— she is half an angel now ; it will not be hard for her to die. But 
the Lord help 'em there when she's gone I There'll not be a streak 
of sunshine in the house." 

Mary hurried over. Low moans from the mother's room met her 
ear in the hall, as Mrs. Coleman opened the door to see who had come. 

" Can I be of use there .'" asked Mrs. Vernon. 

"No," said the lively little woman; "no, it's nothing now. The 
doctor has given her a heavy opiate, and she will be asleep soon. 
You wouldn't mind this if you had seen the way she was taking on 
when I first came in ; it distressed Carrie so much." 

"Is she above?" interrupted Mrs. Vernon, fearful of being detained 
to hear a long story. " I had better go to her." 

" Yes, do ; she is very quiet now. Her father has just come down ; 
but she fainted twice after I came." 

Mary stayed not longer, but stepped softly up to Carrie's room. 
Standing at the door a moment unobserved, she looked in upon the 
bed. The dear girl was very pale, and lay with her eyes closed. 
The housekeeper was watching beside her, and beckoned Mrs. Vernon 
to approach. She took a seat noiselessly, and strove to calm her feel- 
ings by a silent uplifting of her soul to Gk)d. Presently Carna o.^^^^^ 
her eyes, and met the tender gaze of her beloved insvA "wVOcl ^ %^^fc^ 
mile. Bhe bad been trvin^ in vain to sleep. ULarj ^tl\. ^^\kRpos»- 
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keeper away, and took her place. Then she kisaed the pale chedL 
and whispered precious words of consolation. ^'My poor mother!'' 
said the unselfii^ child. 

" She is quiet now, dear Carrie. The Lord will comfort her; Bio 
doeth all things well. Let us take no thought for the morrow. Hi 
will order everything for us, and just as smoothly as is consiskent 
with our good. It is sweet to lie passive in His hand, and knowai 
will hut His." One more smile, and the weary eyelids drooped, HaB 
thin white hand nestled hetween the two that held it so protectiii(^t 
and the exhausted girl sank into a gentle slumber. 

Some minutes after, Mr. Wood looked in upon the scene. Carrie^ 
sleep had brought a faint flush to her cheek, across which lay cm 
golden curl, and her parted lips wore a smile of heavenly peace, wliill 
Mrs. Vernon still held her hand, and sat with closed eyes, through wbiA 
the tears were slowly trickling, and in a drooping posture, b^tolmi' 
ing the most tender giief. Stem man as he was, tiie scene toudiel 
his heart to its depths, and he turned away with a sharp pang at tta 
thought of what he was about to lose, and a fervent blessing upon ihl 
young pastor's wife. Dr. Alden's prediction concerning his patient 
was painfully verified : her decline was rapid and unremitting. Ber 
character shone with increasing lustre to the end — ^her clieerM tnut 
in the Redeemer, her patient endurance of suffering, her generous fldf- 
forgetfulness and care for others. 

It was touching to see the rallying of maternal affection in ih« 
bosom of the wasted invalid. She " must do something for the 6BU 
child," and almost every day insisted on being carried to her chambei^ 
though her want of self-control often made her presence more of a trial 
than a comfort. A neighbour, one day in the sick-room, expressed 
her sympathy for the aflOiicted mother. " yes," said the considewto 
girl, " poor mamma feels sadly ; but her sorrow will not last long-' 
she will follow me soon. Dear father will suffer the most ; he wiB 
keep his grief to himself, and have no comforter. I forget — Jes* 
can find access to him, and His sympathy is worth more than aH 
beside." 

Mr. Vernon and his wife were untiring in their attendance upon the 
afflicted family. His counsels and prayers, always prized by Ma 
Wood, were now indispensable to her ; while, for Carrie, his presence 
had a double charm. She loved him as a dearly valued friend ; die 
confided in him as her spiritual counsellor and guide. Every mom^t 
that Mary could spare &om her other engagements was devoted to her 
young friend. Though there were many others to sympathize, and 
watch, and help, none of them all could supply to Carrie the place of 
her dear Mrs. Vernon. No step in the sick-chamber was so light as 
Jiejig/ no voice bo soft and nicely modxAaA^^ V> ^^ ^oSsswa'^ ciensitive 
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ear; no hand oonld so delicately smootb the pillows, and administer 
the bitter potion, or refreshing draught ; no lips speak so sweetly 
to her heart of the precious things that " make a dying bed feel soft 
18 downy pillows are ; " no heart so closely intertwined with hers in 
ilie bonds of natural and Christian sympathy. 

March, with its chilling winds, soon brought the final scene ; a scene 
fithin, that contrasted — oh, how brightly 1 — with the dreary deso- 
ttion without. If there was any one epithet that could express the 
fbole, it was ^^ perfect peace,** With sweet serenity Carrie's farewell 
rords were all spoken. Even the wild grief of the stricken mother 
798 hushed into subdued tears. The father, with bowed head, and 
ims folded on his breast, was stilling his rebellious heart beneath the- 
ighteous decree of a sovereign God, and trying to plant himself, with 
finner confidence, on the Kock of Ages. The young brothers were 
wed into silence by the mysterious presence of death. It was early 
loming, and two neighbours, who had watched through the night, 
'aited to see the end. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon had been hastily sum- 
loned. He had offered fervent prayer, and now stood at the bedside, 
18 eye bedewed with chastened sorrow, and bright with the new beams 
f glory let in from the life and immortality beyond the veil. Mary 
eld the hand of the dying girl, took the last cold parting kiss, 
ad whispering a word of Jesus, bent to catch the faint reply, "He 
I with me — all is peace." None thought she would speak again ; but 
resently, in broken whispers, she said, " Sing — Jesus — lover — of my 
Hsoul." Seeing Mary hesitate, as if unequal to the task, she turned 
er eye expressively on her pastor, who caught her meaning, and 
egan the hymn with low, soft melody. Thus supported, Mary was 
ble to join, and the clear, sweet strains rose solemnly, and mingled 
rith the angel choir, whose music seemed now, rather than these 
arthly notes, to catch the spirit's sense ; for Carrie, with her eyes 
omed heavenward, was no longer conscious of earthly things. A few 
nick gasps, and the pastor's voice broke the stillness: "Into thy 
ands, blessed Jesus, we commend this departing spirit." The mother 
ad covered her face with her hands, that she might not see her child 
ie ; but, at these words, knowing that all was over, she gave a pierc- 
ig shriek, and was borne senseless from the chamber. The others 
)llowed, leaving Mary alone with the dead. She embraced the life- 
}88 fonn, still so dear ; closed the eyes which had ever met hers with 
look of fondness ; composed the features, beautiful in their last sleep ; 
ad, dropping on her knees beside the bed, gave way to a passionate 
ood of tears. 

Mr. Wood came back and found her thus. " Tears," said he, " are 
blessed relief; but to me they are denied. My heart can ache, but 
ly eyes are dry." Majj rose and gave him Yiei \i«aflL^\sv\X, <i«vii^\\iRkX 
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speak. He grasped it warmlj, and said, as lie noticed her pale £ioe, 
" You have worn yourself out for us, and I want to thank you. She 
loved you with all her heart. I shall never forget your kindlness. Mr. 
Veraon, too, has heen very faithful. May Heaven reward you I" Ay, 
he may well keep this kindness in perpetual remembrance, suffering 
no breath of coldness to damp his grateful love toward those who so 
tenderly cherished his darling child. 

And will he never forget it? Oh, human heart, strangely erratic 
and perverse I Time only can determine. 



CHAPTER XX. 



'* And be aaid. Go look. And be said. There Li nothing. Look again, seren timei. And he mid, 
Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, like a man's hand.* 



" It was not an enemy that reproached me : then I could have borne it ; neither was it he Oil 
hated me, that did magnify himself against me.* 

A YEAR and a half roll swiftly by, ere we take another look into 
the Salem parsonage. The baby has, by this time, grown to be » 
prattling child, with large, spiritual eyes, through which the sod 
gazes, as if looking from another and purer sphere upon this sin-stained 
earth. The mother is still young and fair, though with perceptiUf 
lessened bloom. Her brow, still open and serene, wears an expresaoQ 
of deeper and more anxious thought. There is the same cheerful &oe, 
yet with a chastened look, as if tears had been there in April showed 
and, despite the quick-returning sunshine, left their own memorial 
A close inspection of " the study" will satisfy us that the pastor is still 
the diligent scholar, and the vigorous writer, and the faithful preacher. 
On the table lies the half- written sermon for the coming Sabbath, the 
last paragraph bearing the marks of an agitated mind and tremnlons 
hand ; the pen has evidently been dropped in haste, and the writer is 
away. If we pursue the matter, we may find him in a com field, half 
a mile westward, in close and earnest conference with Deacon Ely. 

It is noon, and the school-children are dispersing for dinner. In 
the door of the old Academy stand Esquire Lewis and Mr. Wood, as 
in grave consultation. What has thus drawn together the careless, 
loose-jointed, jovial squire, and the precise, orthodox, sober school- 
master ? A church meeting is to be held at four o'clock, at which two 
or three cases of discipline, some time pending, are to be discussed. 
These things look a little ominous, though mere specks on the border 
of the horizon. Throughout the parish there is a general quiet— « 
growing attachment to the pastor's family, and unbounded confidence 
in the minister of their choice. Yet the last eighteen months have 
wrought some changes in the commnmt^^ «.xid \^io\i^ht a new inmate 
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to the parsonage. A few historical facts will enable ns to understand 
the position of things. 

As the result, partly, of the last special work of grace, the public 
sentiment of the church was greatly improved, and the standard of 
Christian practice elevated. A class of younger men, who had become 
hopefully pious under Mr Vernon's ministry, were fast becoming the 
bone and sinew of the church. Uniting with the most spiritual of its 
former members, they were soon strong enough to attempt the reform 
of certain abuses, long tolerated, to the reproach of the Christian cause. 
Stimulated by the discriminating, pungent appeals of the pulpit, and 
led by their pastor, whose zeal was tempered by charity, and whose 
judgment was aided by the wise counsels of his aged deacon, they pro- 
secuted the work with great prudence and energy, and much success. 

But Satan does not take such blows as these without resistance. He 
would rather resign the chief seat in a den of iniquity than be ousted 
from a very obscure and low place in the fold of Christ. He would 
rather have his synagogue whitewashed than the church purified ; but 
he could not do much to stay the work in Salem, unless he employed 
as agents other than his known adherents. K he can, he will 
stir up some partially good men to hinder the progress of reform ; 
and, unfortunately, such instruments are seldom wanting. There 
are some loose disciples in every church, at present in good stand- 
ing, who are afraid to have the reins of discipline drawn closely, 
lest they themselves should, ere long, feel the bit. There were a few 
such in Salem. Yet they could cause but little trouble, without some 
better men as coadjutors. One such they found in Esquire Lewis. 

The squire at the first really liked his minister, and did not share 
the feelings of his family, even when it was found that he was about 
to take a wife from abroad. He was not only too good-natured, but 
too indolent to be any man's active foe — it was too much trouble for 
him to take care of a quarrel. But what man is proof against con- 
stant home influences ? " The waters wear away the stones." By 
degrees he caught the atmosphere of his house, and his warm cordi- 
ality toward Mr, Vernon was gradually chilled. The daughters were 
still unmarried, and Mrs. Lewis could not forgive Mr. Vernon the 
disappointment of her hopes. She artfully incited her husband to 
oppose this new movement in the church, and from her lips he took 
ms cue. His opposition was in the popular form of harangue ; he 
talked against it here and there, till he was relied upon by the delin- 
quents and their defenders as one of their party. His talk was on this 
wise : — " He liked to keep things straight as well as anybody. The 
openly immoral, of course, should be cut off; but he was not for such 
extreme measures with all. We must not make ^ m^\i ^Ti ^^^\w^^^ 
for a word. If we hear wiih them, they may coixk^ xcsvssA^^X.. ^^^ 
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difficnlty with some of them is, they never have liked the minister, 
'specially since he came out so strong on temperance. We have always 
had peace here. These measures are going to divide and break us 
up. We don't want the minister to drive a ploughshare through tbe 
church. Why can't he wink at some things for Ihe sake of peace f^ 
Such were the squire's views. 

As the time approached for decisive action, he stepped over to ask 
Mr. Wood to be present, and help to carry a motion for postponement 
But what hope was there of the co-operation of such a man in oppos- 
ing the discipline of the church ? With his regard for justice, hii 
ioflexible integrity, his strict orthodoxy, and exemplary practice, m 
should count upon him as a most reliable man in a course of disci* 
plinary measures. How came it to pass, then, that while his coo^ 
science forbade him to oppose, he stood aloo^ and left his brethren to 
proceed without him ? What has come over him, that Esquire Lewis 
should presume to solicit his influence against that of his minister? 
Thereby hangs a tale ; and as it involves the very topic of Mr. 
Vernon's earnest conference with Deacon Ely, we may as well bring 
it forward. 

After Carrie's death, Mrs. Wood declined rapidly, till three months 
of intense suffering released her to join the dear one whose loss Ae 
daily bemoaned. All this time the pastor and his wife continued their 
kind attentions. Mr. Wood could hardly have gone to his school fiom 
day to day, had he not felt that, in case of an emergency, the parson- 
age was close by, and the inmates ready at the first call to minister to 
his suffering wife. At her death, a great change took place in his 
domestic establishment. His sister became the presiding genius (rf 
the place. She was much like her brother— of strong mind, and un- 
doubted piety ; but unsocial in her temper, and with a certain inde- 
pendence of spirit that gave to her bearing a degree of austerity in 
the eye of a stranger. Mary felt that her presence threw a chill over 
the tender recollections and associations connected with that familiar 
dwelling. Still they were on friendly terms. Mr. Wood seemed to 
rely on his friends at the parsonage for social and religious converse. 
His afflictions did not so much melt his soul, as elevate it to more 
lofty and earnest meditation on the great themes of immaterial exist- 
ence, and heavenly employments, and the rewards of immortality. 
Mary often said of him : " He is a man of clear intellect and spiritual 
mind ; what a pity he hasn't more heart I " Once, indeed, he did 
exhibit more. He was noticing little Abby with something of fond- 
ness, and her mother asked him if her hair did not remind him of 
Carrie's. He said he thought it darker. Whereupon she took from 
a casket on the shelf a golden curl that she kept as a sacred relic, and 
laid it across the forehead of ihe c^nVd, Temwt^s^^^ mtk a subdued 
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voice, that it toas a shade lighter, but Abby's had the same wavy curl 
and softness. Mr. Wood was taken by surprise, and quite unmanned 
— he bowed his head, and two large tears rolled off his cheek. Mary 
said, afterward, she should feel more tenderly toward Mr. Wood, now 
that she knew he had somewhere in his nature a fountain of tears. 
This incident, however, is nothing to our purpose now. 

It was about three months since Mr. Rogers, pastor of an adjoining 
parish, rode over to brother Vernon's to tell his story of disappointment 
and perplexity. He was a man somewhat past the prime of life, with 
humble gifts, and had exercised his vocation in his present field for 
more than a dozen years, on a salary of four hundred and fifty dollars. 
Like his illustrious ancestor of the same name, he had a wife and nine 
children, with one at her breast. To meet their simplest wants, and 
rear them thus far on his stinted salary, had, with his professional 
cares, silvered his locks and wrinkled his cheeks, and bowed his form, 
long before he had reached his threescore years. His oldest daughter 
was just seventeen. We may not stop to relate all his shifts and 
turns in order to give Julia a good education. She was an apt scholar. 
K she could only have a book in one hand, she would learn despite 
the usual incumbrance of a baby on the other arm. For the last 
year he had managed to send her to a drawing- master and music 
teacher, as she had natural gifts in their line. He had looked forward 
to this season as the time when she would relieve his straitened income 
by taking charge of the village school, and give his younger children, 
with others, better instruction than they had hitherto enjoyed. He 
had conferred with the district committee, and engaged the place ; but 
as the time drew near for the opening of the summer term, there was 
quite a tempest in the community. Some said ^^ they did not want 
Julia Sogers, with her new-fangled notions, to teach their children." 
Others, l£at ^' it was real selfish in the minister to put his daughter 
in the school, and have her board at home, and take his pay for her 
hoard, besides her wages, when there were poorer folks than he in the 
district." Some influential people uttered the vague objection that it 
" would make jealousies, and might lead to the dismissal of the mini- 
ster ; " and so the talk went round, till he was glad to stop the clamour, 
and withdraw his claim. It had occurred to him lately, that notwith- 
standing the summer was so far advanced, there might be some small 
district in Salem without a teacher, and he had ridden over. K he 
should get only sympathy, the ride would not be lost, for he felt very 
low. He had left Mrs. Rogers in tears (she was not up from her last 
confinement), and Julia trying to comfort her. 

But sympathy was not all he was destined to receive. Mr. Vernon 
had often heard the want of a lady's school in the village l^\£kj^\!i^»^ 
by his best fiainilies. The Academy was very gOQ&. «.tA ^cst^xv*^ \s^ 
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its way ; but other advantages were needed for girls in their teens. 
He was confident that, wit£ a little effort, a small private school 
might be started ; the income would be something, and Julia should 
be welcome for the present to a home in his own fEonilj — ^an offer 
which Mary's kind heart had already anticipated. 

" But," said she, " what will Mr. Wood say to the school? Mra. 
Crampton told me that they had tried several times for one, bat he 
was so opposed they had to give it up." 

" If / undertake it," was the reply, " I think it will succeed, if he 
docs oppose it." (Ah, Edward I with that curl of the lip, take care, 
or you will get into trouble.) " But he is a reasonable man, ai^ I 
can convince him that the public good requires such a school. I will 
step out around the village, and see how many names I can get." 

Mary followed him to the door to say, " It is nearly time for 
the Academy to be out ; had you not better talk with Mr. Wood 
first r 

" No, my dear," said he, with smiling decision, " I shall not think 
it necessary to say to him, * By your leave, sir.' " 

The result was more successful than was expected ; — ^twelve pnpib 
were subscribed, five of whom were attending the Academy ; a room 
was obtained, and the day appointed for the opening of the term. 
Poor Mr. Rogers went home with a light heart. It was Mr. Vemon's 
purpose to call on Mr. Wood the next day, and state the case ; teit 
he took it quite too leisurely ; the day slipped by, and company 
occupied him in the evening. The following day he went over early, 
but it was Saturday, and a holiday ; the house was locked, and the 
family gone to the city. Before their return the minister was obliged 
to leave home, on an exchange of Sabbath services ; so that Monday 
morning came, and with it Miss Rogers, to commence her school, 
while as yet the active agent in the new movement had not conferred 
with the old instructor. But the latter was not the while unconscioiiB 
of what had transpired. Rumour is many-mouthed and fleet of foot 
What marvel that Mr. Wood was first grieved and then indignant? 
What marvel that he saw in the little school a future formidable rival? 
Aware of the infirmity of human nature, might we not have anticipated 
his cool, stem reception of the minister, when, at last, he called to 
offer explanation ? It was useless now to reason with him upon the 
need of such advantages as the Academy did not furnish. It was 
vain to persuade him that this humble enterprise would walk meekly 
on in the shadow of his^ well-established and of good repute. It was 
hopeless to touch his sympathies with the story of the young girl's 
disappointment and destitution. All this might possibly have been 
effected days ago ; but now the inexorable Mr. Wood had settled it 
m bm mind that some of his pai^xona ^exe disaffected^ and had fanned 
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a eonspiracy against him, and that the minister was lending himself 
to their designs. "K there were no underhand plotting — if Mr. 
Vernon were self-moved in the matter — ^what more natural than that 
he should come to me first, and consult my feelings?" Mr. Vernon 
rehearsed the circumstances; hut the statement only met a fixed 
resentment that was not to be mollified. His expression of regret, 
that he had not sought an earlier interview, was of no avail, since it 
did not confess an actual wrong, and offer reparation. Mr. Wood, 
in his supremacy, felt that he was the guardian and representative of 
the educational interests of the village ; and that no one, not even 
the minister, had a right to do aught in this department without his 
knowledge and consent. To this high assumption, Mr. Vernon was 
not disposed to yield. It was doubtless true, that in this case Mr. 
Wood should have been early advised of proceedings. It would have 
been polite, as well as just, to consult him first ; but the independent 
spirit of the pastor only half-admitted this to himself. By Mr. Wood's 
overbearing demeanour and unjust accusations, his feelings were 
wounded, and he was in no mood for a humble apology ; and so the 
painful interview ended ; — the schoolmaster going his way to cherish 
alienation and bitterness, the pastor to his study with a weight upon 
his spirit. Yet the white slab over Carrie's grave was plainly visible 
from either dwelling, and her memory had not grown cold in either 
heart. 

To Mary, this alienation was a source of exquisite grief, adding a 
new and bitter element to recollections hitherto fraught with sweetly 
sad and gentle emotions. When Deacon Ely reported at the parsonage, 
as the result of his interview with the offended brother, the emphatic 
declaration — " He has injured me ; and though I shall never oppose 
him, I must and shall let him alone" — Mary could not forbear ex- 
claiming, "What an iron-hearted man I" and sighing to herself, " Poor 
dear Carrie I " 

It was shortly after this that the church commenced its disciplinary 
measures, from which Mr. Wood kept aloof, much to the grief of his 
good brethren, and the inward joy of the workers of iniquity. Several 
cases had been issued, with almost entire unanimity ; but the two last 
elicited warm opposition. The situation of affairs perplexed and dis- 
tressed the young pastor. As the crisis drew near, he found it difficult 
to concentrate his thoughts upon his sermon ; so he dropped the pen, 
as we have seen, and sought the counsel of his worthy deacon. Dea- 
con Ely agreed with him that his difficulty with Mr. Wood was most 
unfortunate for the cause of truth, and suggested that another effort 
be made for reconciliation. Mr. Vernon was willing, but not very 
hopefrd. 

" How much;" said the deacon, " are you wW^ug \ft ^oaa^^'^Y^ 
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The minister replied, '' that he had ahready acknowledged that 
he was inconsiderate and faulty in not opening l^e matter sooofir to 
Mr. Wood." 

" And had he not some claim to be consulted first ?" 

Mr. Y. thought he might have had, but for the fact oi his opposi- 
tion to previous efforts of the kind. 

"Well, now," continued the peace- maker, "can yon not say that 
you regret having taken a step to open another school till you had 
first laid the matter before him, and learned his views ?" 

" What I when my regrets would be only for prudential reasons? 
That would be worse than useless. No ; ^ I say anything, I mnrt 
go the bottom ; and you may judge whether it would be very con- 
ciliatory. I should have to say to him, ' I did not come to yon at 
first, because I knew you to be an impracticable man, resolutely set 
on your own ends. /, too, have some independence and determini- 
tion. I had set my heart on the measure, and meant to carry it I 
believed it to be for the public good, and no loss to you in the end. 
I presumed on our good understanding to prevent any serious dis- 
affection. After the thing had assumed shape, I ought to hate 
communicated with you at once, and I would renew my apology for 
this neglect.'" 

The deacon smiled, and said it was always best to be honest and 
outspoken ; and he was not certain that these very words, utteied 
frankly to Mr. Wood, might not be the basis of restored harmony. 
" At any rate we can try, if you are willing, after meeting." 

The church meeting passed off more peacefully than was anticipatei 
Esquire Lewis did not get the co-operation he sought. There had 
been much prayer and self-searching in the closet. The majority 
came together with a tender solemnity of spirit, that awed the ojff>' 
sition to silence. The power of Christ was present, administering the 
discipline of His house in firmness and love. 

It was evening when Deacon Ely asked Mr. Wood to go over to the 
minister's study, and have an interview. " It is of no use," said tiie 
inflexible man. The deacon argued, but to no purpose. He o£feied 
to bring Mr. Vernon there : but he was resolute : he did not wish the 
matter agitated further ; adding, resolutely, " I have always been 
friendly to Mr. Yemon, and done what I could to sustain him, till he 
set up the school in the way he did ; then I dropped him" 

Alas I how many are the pastors who, for causes slight as thiSi 
are made to realize the force of the proverb, "A brother offended 
is harder to be won than a strong city!" Edward Yemcm was t 
man of too exquisite sensibility not to be deeply wounded by this non- 
intercourse act ; and remarked to Deacon Ely, " How can I live here 
wiii tbiB eetnakgemtsoXf i^miuded as 1 loa ^ eras foimjer intimaoji 
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Tith all its tender associations, every time I look across the street ? I 
lo not think I shall bear it long.'' 

" Oh, sir," was the reply, " you must not dwell upon it. It will wear 
way. I hope you will not think of quitting the field for one man. 
lold on patiently, and all will come out well. I have yet hope of 
Ir. Wood, though he seems made of sterner stuff than other men. 
le is, I Irust, sound at heart, and cannot hold his displeasure for 
ver." 

That night the deacon told his wife and Leevy that he trembled 
jst they should be called ere long to part with their minister. There 
rare parishes enough to call him, if it should be known that he was 
neasy here. "I don't know," said he, "but I have thought too 
luch of the instrument, and too little of the power that wields it. I 
ave certainly leaned more on this young man than on any other 
Oman helper. I fear the Lord is about to chasten me sorely by his 
smoval." 

A few weeks more passed, and it began to be rumoured abroad that 
16 Salem minister was ill at ease — that the sky was not exactly clear 
ver his head. A deputation from a distant church passed a Sabbath 
nder his preaching, and called to confer with him about a transfer to 
leir young and thriving manufacturing village. He tried his own 
eart, by an imagined leave-taking, and found that many and strong 
rere the cords that held him to his people ; and the first he felt was 
ae tie between him and his father in the Lord, the beloved deacon. 
liere^ere, indeed, some strong motives urging to a serious considera- 
Lon of the proposal. The change would introduce him to a larger 
pbere of usefulness, and put his talents more thoroughly in requisi- 
ion for his Master's cause. Underneath tibis plausible plea did there 
irk an unslain head of the old hydra — ambition ? Who shall put his 
nger on the pulsations of that unsearchable thing, the deceitful heart, 
nd say, this throb is from pure love to God and man ; that heat from 
esdre of self-aggrandizement : here is an exultation at the power to 
aove and mould others, prompted by disinterested love ; there is the 
ame joy springing from the mere love of conscious skill and power ? 
$6 this as it may, Mr. Vernon discouraged the application ; yet 
carcely was the tiling done ere it was half-repented of. And now 
le who seeth all hearts tried His servant further, by a mysterious 
lispensation. Deacon Ely was suddenly called to Ms rest. Bitter, 
udeed, was this cup to many a lip. The young pastor, heart-stricken, 
ook up the lamentation of Ellsha, " My father I my father I the 
ihariots of Israel, and the horsemen thereof I" His almost rebellious 
leart asked not calmly for the lesson God was teaching him — ^waited 
iot for the still small voice, after the cloud and ^tocm \i^ ^^^^^^^ 
)ver. True, it said, " Thy will be done •," "bviA. m\!tv ^^ Ti^esX.'V^'*^. 
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^ Now, indeed, I cannot stay in Salem.'* In less than a month from 
this sad event, much to the general sarprise and grief of his peo^ 
he received and accepted a ^ to Milliolle. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" I0T6 ! thoa hast a noble ihron«. 
In boiomi where thy life-light falk ; 
So wmrm and wide that they hare aigh'd 
At Uatfing even Ktnuehotd walls. 



A GARDENER, wishing to construct a new trellis for a favourite vine, 
took the opportunity, after fruit-gathering, to disengage it from the old 
frame, and substitute the new. But Sie work, he found, required 
more time and patience than he had provided for: the branches 
more closely interlaced the paling, the tendrils clung with a more 
tenacious grasp, and the points of contact, which had looked so few, 
seemed numberless. When at length the work was completed, many 
a leaf was lying on the ground, many a tendril torn and drooping, 
and here and there a broken branch. 

So, in the disruption of our social ties, the actual experience often 
overruns our calcidation. This point had often been revolved at the 
Salem parsonage : — " Would it be hard to leave, and seek a new 
home among strangers?'' At such times Mary was wont to say, 
** The trial will be greater for you, Edward, than for me. The people 
have never loved me as they do you. Entering first, you md the 
advantage. If we go to a new place, we shall start fair." 

In a hasty letter to sister Harriet, written amid the preparations fer 
departure, she says : — " I find myself very strongly attached to ihis 
people ; and I believe many of them are so to me. My sabbath- 
school class is very precious ; the praying circle, too. It will take 
me long to feel at home in another. Many families have shown us 
only kindnesses, and those not a few — Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. Grampton, 
and Mrs. Cook. Oh I what do you think of Aunt Rachel ? She wants 
to go too, live with us, and make us her heirs. The Lewises have 
always treated me coolly, and Mrs. Pritchard never liked me. She is 
a woman of many good qualities, and the natural ally of a minister's 
wife. I did not take the right course with her. I see now that I 
might have conciliated her regard. I am sorry to leave our new 
friend, sweet Julia Rogers. Little Abby will miss her sadly. The 
circle of youug men, too, have been very polite to me. They love 
Edward very much, and it is whispered that they are designing to 
make us a parting gift. The thought of it makes my eyes overflow. 
I hope it will not affect Edward as did a little occurrence on his return 
jSvm MillvUle. No one here knew tke ca\xs^ oi\i\% ^^"[iqa. He had 
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been away several times before — to see his father twice. Mr. Cook 
Balated him, and, putting a five-dollar note in his hand, said, ' There's 
a little to help to pay your travelling expenses. It costs something to 
journey about, as you have done lately, and you must have to calcu- 
late pretty close to support your family and pay for the house.' 
Edward could not decline it ; but he came home distressed, saying, 
'How can I have it in my heart to leave such a people? Anything 
but this — to be killed with kindness I ' 

" Oh, there are many, many pleasant things here, though it is true 
there have been some sad changes t Bessie Crampton is married and 
gone. Our dear lost Carrie, too, we must always miss. If her father 
felt as he used to feel — if our goiod Deacon Ely were alive — I believe 
this step would not be taken. But God knows what is best, and we 
have tried to commit our way to Him. Dr. Alden says, some men 
consult Providence as the ancients did their oracles, making their 
own wishes their interpreter. I suppose he meant this for us ; but 
I trust it is not applicable. I know he thinks we ought not to 
leave. He has been very kind to us, never making any charge for 
his services. 

" I intend to stop at home, for a good visit, on our way to our new 
residence. We shall be almost as near you there as here, only in an 
opposite direction. Anne would have deferred her marriage some time, 
had we remained here. As it is, she will not go to Millville, and I 
must have the trial of new help, among a strange people. With your 
philosophy, you would think ^ia a small matter. Ah me I my heart 
will look anxiously ioto the future ; and I find myself clinging to these 
last days here, as a child to its mother's neck. My love and duty to 
dear papa. I am so glad he thinks it best for us to got though 
Edwfl^ looks a little serious upon hearing the reasons. J do not think 
he aspires after a higher place, or would be discontented here, if no 
one felt imjustly toward him. At any rate, the severance is painful 
to him ; — ^more so than either of us anticipated." 

Mr. Vernon had preached but a single Sabbath at Millville. He 
feh the inspiration of a crowded, admiring auditory. He was heard 
with a rapt attention, that always comes like a breath of incense to a 
speaker's heart. He stopped a day or two, and gave a temperance 
lecture to a large and popular assembly, who scarce forbore to testify 
Iheir interest by acclamation. 

" Oh, popular applanse ! what heart of man 
Is proof against thy tweet, seducing charms ?" 

Mr. Vernon returned to Salem, with an unwonted elasticity of mind 
and body. Mary had not seen his eye so sparkling, or his step so 
baoyant, for many a month. But after his call vaa i^cw^^^ ^siAl^r.- 
oepted— after iu9 bretbren had met in coTincil, and dciS»!^^^^\iVi^\*d3^'^ 
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relation — ^when he sat down, in his quiet stadj, to pen his fiureweD 
sermon, his feelings experience a quick and powerfdl reaction. The 
last sermon I Oh, how mnch is in that word, Uie last I There wm, 
too, the last prayer-meeting ; — ^not the promiscuous weekly conferenoe, 
but what at first was called '' The Young Converts' Meeting." This 
was a little band of praying men, ten or twelve in number, who had 
met every week since the late revival — most of them fruits of the fint 
work of grace under Mr. Vernon's ministry. By social prayer and a 
free comparison of personal experiences, they carried out the mutual- 
assistance principle of primitive times. They knew one anoiher'a 
heart-trials; they noted one another's progress in the Christian life; 
they enjoyed and exemplified the fellowship of saints. Very precious 
was this communion to the pastor. How could the last interview be 
otherwise than affecting ? While all avoided, as an interdicted thraiei 
the subject of the approaching separation, there was a subdued tender- 
ness that showed this to be the burden of their thoughts. They went 
out, at the close, in silence — all but our West-woods friend, Mr. Denm 
He planted himself firmly in the door, seizing the pastor's hand as he 
approached, with the exclamation, " I a'n't no way reconciled to this. 
I hope it a'n't wicked ; but, if 't is, I can't help it. Bless me I What 
would Deacon Ely ha' said to this ? It 's well he 's gone afore, for 
you was jes' like the apple of his eye." 

Mr. Vernon made an effort at self-control, and said, " It is not good, 
Mr. Dennis, to lean too closely upon a fellow-creature." 

^* I know it, sir ; but a'n't there some excuse for a poor critter like 
me, that you've nourished as gently as a nurse her young? There's 
a text som'wher's about the strong staff and beautiM rod, that keeps 
a-comin' to my mind ever sin' the ministers untied the knot between 
us ; " and he drew the back of his rough hand across his eyes. Both 
were silent — the pastor revolving words of comfort ; but Mr. Demiis 
rallied. " They say you never would ha' gone, but for Mr Wood* 
He's a man whose religion never done me much good, nohow 1" 

" Take care, brother Dennis; I cannot have you talk tiiat way I" 
But the warm-hearted man had found a vent for his overcharged fed- 
ings in indignation at Mr. Wood ; and he went off the steps, muttering, 
" I don'no but he's got grace ; but he's allers been a stiff-sot maor- 
dreadfully stiff'-sot" 

The next morning, as Edward left the little back parlour, after 
prayers, he turned back, and said to Mary, abruptly, " My dear, I 
cannot bear scenes. A few more like the one last night will quite un- 
man me. Our parting calls must be few and brief." 

" We must visit, you know, at Mrs. Ely's to-morrow." 

" Yes, now that we have promised ; but I regret the engagement 
We will take that opportunity to rid© \>e50iid. \o ' EA9xin^-brook|' and 
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lad old Mrs. Harrison good-bye." Mary sighed. She knew how ten- 
derly the aged blind woman loved them both. 

It was, indeed, a sorrowful leave-taking. Mrs. Harrison clung to her 
young pastor's arm with both of her withered hands. " I did not expect," 
said she, " that you would spend your ministry in Salem ; but I did 
h<^ you might stay while my few sands hold out." Then she thanked 
him for all his kindness, and asked him to pray once more with her ; 
and when, with faltering voice, the prayer was offered, and he gave 
her the parting hand, she held it till she found words for a last request: 
"Is it too much to ask that, when I die, you will come to lay me in 
the grave, and preach my funeral sermon?" 

"HI outlive you, — and it is possible," he replied. 

Mary kissed her tenderly, and said, " We will not call this a final 
good-bye. We hope to return in a year, and visit among the people." 

" Ah," said the venerable matron, " I doubt not you will come, and 
your voice will sound as sweetly as it does to-day ; but I shall not be 
here to listen. Perhaps I may look down and see you then — a privi- 
lege that I am now denied. Farewell I The Lord bless you evermore." 

They rode back to Mrs. Ely's, and it was more than her equanimity 
could do to tranquillize her guests. She was calm, though sorrowful, 
the silent tears taking care of themselves, without choking her voice, 
or diverting her hands fi:om the rites of hospitality. Olivia — ^poor girl ! 
— not much could be expected of her but busy thought and agitated 
feeling. Mr. Vernon could talk only with " the boys," and upon 
indifferent topics, so that little was accomplished by the visit ; and 
they left, accepting Leevy's offer, in broken words, of help about the 
packing, and promising to ride over again after the Sabbath. 

But why linger further over these parting scenes — scenes experi- 
mentally too familiar to many a reader of this simple history ? How 
many a pastor, who, for slight cause, left his flock, has confessed, with 
a sigh, " I did not imagine what this separation would cost my sensi- 
IttlitiesI" And how often has the counterpart been uttered, "We 
never knew till now how much we loved our minister I Blessed bond, 
of Heaven's own creating I Alas I that it should ever be trifled with 
—that it should be lightly held, or rudely severed. 

The Sabbath, with its solemn assembly and tearful wayside groups, 
has passed. The last calls have been hurried through; the goods 
and diattels of the parsonage loaded for the morrow's transportation ; 
the denuded dwelling has been left without light or sound, and its 
imnates, worn and heart-full, are partaking the hospitality of Mrs. 
Cook, at the old boarding-place. The supper finished, and little Abby 
put to sleep in the very chamber that was Edward's bachelor sanctum^ 
Mary put a shawl over her head, and, taking 3\llia,'&o^^Kt'^\i«sA^ 
stioUed doTi^ in the moonlight, to the deserted \iome. l^o'^ \^^%sq^C^>^ 
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it l«H>ktHl to her, now that she was leaving it I how vividly she recalled 
hor ontrance hither I How dear, as her first married home, the hirtii- 
|i|iuH» of lier child I They went into the garden, where the late flowers 
won« just in bloom ; and, as Julia gathered a choice bouquet, Maiy 
hUhA in a reverie, wondering whose hands would next lay out the 
^nnlon walks, and train the roses she had planted. A heavy dew was 
fill ling, and she must not linger. Once more in the street. The hoose 
op|M>Hito stands in the shadow, still and cold ; the shutters are closed, 
Mhd a dim light is gleaming through the kitchen window. The M 
moon is yet low in the east, and its slant rays fall across the green, 
fthd through the churchyard-railing, and rest on a pure white marble 
|>illar, with a rose-bush at its side. Ah I Mary knows full well who 
iihxtps there ; but she may not stop now to commune with the dead. 

On the morrow, ere the sun was up, at the last point whence the 
jmrsonage was visible from the travelled road, two pair of eyes looked 
i»agerly back to the familiar spot, and a voice, cheerful, yet slightly 
regretful, said, " I wonder if we can ever love another home as 
well?" A manly voice responded in a hopeful tone, "Home is 
wlierever the heart is ; " while a sweet birdie caught the note, and 
echoed, " Home, — home, with dear papa." Those hearts were strong, 
though tender. The lips were tremulous with adieus to the past, hut 
the foture was hailed with bright hopes and cheerful trust. 



CHAPTER XXII, 

"Minds altogether set 
On trade and profit." 



"Thou art not what thou aeem'st** 

It has been often remarked that manufacturing villages are either 
much better, or much worse, than agricultural communities. The 
reason of this is obvious. In such villages, a few leading men give 
tone to the spirit of the place. Its business principles and habits, 
its moral and religious public sentiment, its educational privileges, 
the complexion of its dominant influences, in every department oif 
society, and, to a great extent, the individual character of its popula- 
tion, are determined by one or two master-spirits, the chief owners 
and representatives of its commercial interests. If these are men 
of the right stamp, skilful in the conduct of business, far-seeing, 
liberal-minded, large-hearted. Christian men, the community which 
bears their image and superscription is above the ordinary level of 
communities gathered on a more democratic basis. Foundations are 
laid with a wise regard to the future and higher interests of the 
*Vf and the prosperity of ttie cawse oi Ci\im\., TVi^ oi^rative is 
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regarded as sometliing more than an available machine for enlarging 
the income of the employer. His individuality is not lost sight of 
and absorbed in "the concern." He is a mauj responsible and 
accountable, with sacred rights, entitled to the privilege of an open 
path to competence and honour. Keligious institutions and educa- 
tional facilities are provided — not with the least possible expense, as 
nominal appendages to a civilized community, but upon a liberal 
policy, as centres of interest and influence, around which everything 
else is to revolve. Here and there, throughout our beautiful New 
England, may be found some model villages answering to this de- 
scription. 

The other extreme is^ however, the more common ; — crowded 
settlements, gathered by the capitalist, whose end and aim is to ad- 
vance his own fortune, whatever interests may be sacrificed in the 
process. These are the places where the largest amount of labour is 
performed at the lowest wages, — ^where the operatives are selected 
wholly for what they may avail to swell the gains of the employer — 
where the rudely constructed "boarding-house" is densely packed 
with a heterogeneous mass of humanity — where trade is monopolized, 
and the price of living is high — where there is poor encouragement 
for fingality and thrift, and every facility for reckless expenditure — 
where congregated iniquity flourishes as in a hot-bed — where common 
schools are low, and the pulpit stands by sufferance, or both are 
sought to be made subsidiary to the gain or aggrandizement of the 
manufacturer. 

And to which of these classes belonged Millville ? Have patience, 
gentle reader, if the reply be, " Not quite to either." It surely was 
far from corresponding with the former ; the lawyers would pronounce 
it libellous to class it with the latter. Millville was, at this time, a 
village of five years' growth — a reclaimed marsh between the hills, 
with a stream on either side, whose tortuous course would seem to 
indicate some early prescience of their destined use, which led them 
to go much out of their way, and take sundry dangerous leaps for the 
benefit of the future lords of the soil. The discoverers of this rare 
gronp of water-privileges blessed their guiding star, and marvelled at 
Qie stupidity that had lefk them so long overlooked and unimproved. 
Streams that were never dry I Waterfalls and millseats on every 
hand I Gk}lden visions rose, that for once, at least, were destined to 
be " not all a dream." 

Five years — ^and what changes I The quiet old town, half a league 
distant on the other side of the western hill, could hardly believe her 
eyes, or recognise this waste tract of her ancient domain. A woollen, 
factory and cotton-mill stand on the twin stceaxEi^ ^\> ^<Qsa Ti^^«x«e3^ 
point of proximityf while beyond them, on eWtiet «^^<i^ issft ^^ 
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massive foundry and the paper-mill. The bogs, drained and filled 
with gravel from the hills, assume the form of respectable terra firma^ 
across which one street only deserves the name of " straight," — ^the 
other two conforming somewhat to the sinuosities of the stream. In 
the centre of the village, erected before building-lots were at a pre- 
mium, with comfortiible elbow-room, stands the oldest church, its tall 
spire struggling up between the hills, in vain effort to see or be seen 
at a distance. Two other Christian temples, of later date, are wedged 
in by a row of shops and warehouses. A few spacious dwellings, 
and many smaller ones, of all sorts and sizes, hurriedly erected, fill up 
the picture. 

What though the ground is low, and never sees the sun at its rise 
or setting ? what if the frost-king make here his earliest visits, and his 
last ? what though the air is humid, and unhealthy vapours after night- 
fall chill the blood ? — here throbs the restless, busy heart of a manu- 
facturing village. It is a stirring, thriving place. All kinds of people 
are wanted here, and it has attractions for all. 

The business of the place was mainly in the hands of three 
principal proprietors — men whose policy nicely harmonized, and who 
monopolized the village trade at their respective establishments, all 
giving their operatives "store pay," at high prices. If there were 
any villagers who were not producers, or whose interests were not in 
some way involved with the factories, disposed to murmur at the price 
of merchandise, there was no remedy but a journey of some distance 
to a town where competition made prices equitable. 

The three moneyed men aforesaid held a nominal connexion with 
the Christian church ; but so absorbed were they in worldly schemes^ 
that it was sometimes difficult to tell whether they served God or 
mammon. They had too much conscience, ay, and too much regard 
to their business interests, not to support the institutions of the Gos- 
pel ; but there was about their own example little savour of prac- 
tical godliness. They were shrewd, cool, worldly-wise men. They 
wanted a handsomely-furnished church, and a talented minister, and 
were willing to offer a nominally generous salary. This done, they 
felt at liberty to put him under the screw, as they would any other 
operative in their pay ; that was all in the way of business. 

Mr. Smith, their first pastor, began the enterprise of building up a 
congregation. He was indefatigable, and worked hard, and was quite 
successful ; but they soon outgrew him, and he must needs give place 
to a more popular man. They were " a growing people," and they 
made large calculations. " They should soon have a railway — and 
they meant to have a bank ; and in half a dozen years they would 
become a borough ; and some ten years thereafter they might be a city. 
Other sects were towering up among i3[ieni • \\. ^n^ t^s^-^ m^rtant 
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to get a smart man as Mr. Smith's successor/' So they ran to and 
firo, and sent for many a theologue ; but none who came at their call 
had, in their estimation, sufficient " pile of forehead" to match their 
diadem. At length they borrowed a new city notion, and despatched 
a delegation to hear one and another unsuspecting minister. 

The report from Salem was so glowing, that a resolution was at 
once passed authorizing the committee to make a statement to Mr. 
Vernon, and invite him to preach a Sabbath in Millville. This was 
met by a declinature, made in all sincerity, which served only to 
strengthen desire on the part of the applicants. They kept their eye 
on the Salem minister, and, when circumstances seemed more favour- 
able, renewed the request. He came, as we have seen, and the waves 
of popular approval ran high ; and definite proposals for settlement 
were made with speed. The chairman of the committee, Mr. Moulton, 
was a shrewd, plausible man. He talked largely and fluently of the 
prosperous condition of Millville. He pointed to the extensive busi- 
ness of the place, to his foundry in particular — ^the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in New England. He pointed to their handsome 
church and parsonage, asserting that in the last two years they had 
built the latter and furnished the former, in addition to the purchase 
of a fine bell. He spoke of their liberal appropriation for sacred music 
the previous winter. And as to the salary — they knew what it cost 
to live — they wanted their minister to live handsomely — they would 
give seven hundred dollars now^ and doubted not they would be able 
to increase the sum after another year or two, as they were " a grow- 
ing people." To be sure, house-rent was rather high ; they should 
be obliged to ask a hundred for the parsonage ; but they got up 
fs^esi'^'di donation parties here, which would nearly counterbalance this 
deduction. 

These flattering items, which were received as sober verity, we will 
bear in mind, as we shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 
The prospect looked bright to the young minister ; the pleasing ex- 
terior caught his fancy ; he accepted " the call." Had he known that 
it was the mere outside of the parish he had seen, and that the mos^. 
imposing — had he been told that he had not caught the first truth- 
fol glimpse of its iaterior life in its relations to the pastorate, he would 
have hesitated long to leave an intelligent, reliable, and confiding 
people, for the ostentatious, slippery, fickle parish of Millville. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

16. think you ?" 

ue. Why should I cany lies al 

Mb« YuuioN'ji Becond ioBtaJlation is over, and \aa iaxo^^ ^i^^SSfi^^s^ 



•* Is it true, think you?" 

" Very true. Why should I cany lies abroad ?* 
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far as may be at present, in the parsonage. Let us look a little into 
his pecuniary affairs, and see how they stand at this era in his histoTj. 
It is nearly three years since he purchased his house in Salem. He 
has been able, as he expected, to pay the interest on his borrowed 
money, and reduce the principal a hundred dollars yearly. But he is 
disappointed now in not finding a purchaser. The Society will not 
take it as a parsonage till they settle another minister, and this they 
seem not likely to do in a hurry. There is no opportunity to rent it 
at present. So it stands soli^ry, and the door-key hangs over Mr. 
Cook's kitchen mantel-sheK — sad reminder there, calling forth many a 
burst of homely eloquence in pathetic lamentation. 

Black Pompey has gone with his master to Millville ; a noble ani- 
mal truly, and a noble price it will cost to keep him there, as his owner 
will find when he gets his eyes open. The expense of the transfer of 
household stuff has somewhat overrun previous calculation. Several 
new pieces of furniture have been purchased, and the well-filled purse, 
which was to be responsible for the living of the first quarter, is— to 
begin with — nearly empty. But Mr. Vernon anticipates no serious 
trouble ; he can borrow, or live a while on credit ; his salary must be 
ample enough to cancel all his obligations at the year's end. He was 
sorry, on the whole, that he had not insisted on a quarterly or half- 
yearly payment. He did mention it as desirable ; but the reply was, 
" It would not be prudent to bring up the thing in form before the 
Society ; there will be no difficulty about it. Gall on our treasurer 
for money whenever you want it." It did not occur to him that he 
might call on an empty treasury. 

Not many hours after he entered the parsonage, Mr. Moulton ap- 
peared, with his smiling face and smooth address. His wife had sent 
a basket of provisions, and he called to say that he had a good assort- 
ment of groceries at the brick-store, and would be happy to open an 
account with Mr. Vernon ; and, as the latter bowed, and said he should 
need articles in that line, and would remember it, Mr. M., in the most 
natural way, took a pencil and card from his pocket, adding, " You 
have a good many steps to take, sir — just give me a list of what you 
want, and I will step round to the store, put them up, and send my 
man over with them." He then proceeded to enumerate, " tea, sugar, 
coffee," Mr. Vernon assenting (all the while unpacking a box of goods), 
till it occurred to him that the list was swelling, and he said, abruptly, 
" Nothing more, Mr. Moulton ; what you have will make something 
of a bill." The merchant bowed in his most gentlemanly way, and 
responded, " Give yourself no trouble about that ; our firm (Moulton 
& Son) is one of the largest supporters. Let the account run through 
the year, and we will make a set-off. Anything you want in our line 
we shall be happy to furnish you." X\\\.\\ft ^^^^ tlaa <iorpulent Mr. 
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jlton came puffing in on the same errand, and, learning what had 
siken place, said, good-hmnonredly, " You must divide your patronage 
mong us, Mr. Vemon." In the course of the tame day, the thin, 
barp visage of Mr. Walter, proprietor of the coUon-mill, was seen 
eering round the parsonage. He was a man of few compliments, who 
K>ked with eagle eye at any chance of gain. H3 coolly asked the 
OBt of every new article he saw ; said he kept ;iome " furnishing 
oods" at his warehouse — among other things, a lof of cooking-stoves 
nd materials for upholstery ; and he added signifi( antly, " I suppose 
on will give the preference in trade to your own p6 ople." 

" A new state of things this to me," said Edward, thoughtfully ; 
s, before the week was through, he received offers of hay, wood, 
utter, lard, and vegetables ; in each case, when he spoke of pay- 
lents, the reply invariably was, " We shall be owing the Society ; 
r you will give us an order, we would like to turn it." No matter 
r his purse were low ; what need of ready-money in so obliging a 
ommunity ? 

A letter of Mrs. Vernon's, at this time, admits us to her first im- 
►ressions of the place and people. 

" My dear Father, — I know you must have waited anxiously 
or something more from us than the hurried note informing you of 
►ur safe arrival. Days since then have come and gone, and I have 
lot found myself adequate to all the demands upon my time and 
trength. It is well you decided for me that I should not come till 
iter the installation ; the excitement now is more than you would 
udge altogether good for me. 

" Our housekeeping arrangements have been greatly retarded. The 
)arsonage, during the ten months' mterregnum, had been rented to a 
amily not over-nice in their habits. They left only a fortnight before 
)nr arrival ; then the house had to be purified, some painting aud 
)apering done, and outside blinds put up. Three days before we 
jame they commenced operations, and a tedious business they make 
)f it. The paint in the parlours was too fresh to allow us to furnish ; 
;he paper for the back parlour did not suffice, and nothing could be 
lone there till they could send to the city for more. The protracted 
process of putting up blinds added to the confusion. We had to make 
)nrselves comfortable in the kitchen, and unpack our goods slowly as 
)laces were ready for them. The scene was varied by frequent calls 
Tom the people, evidently curious to get an idea of the minister's 
iamily ; besides two or three invitations to tea, at gatherings made 
specially for us, which we declined as unseasonable — thereby incur- 
ring, I fear, the displeasure of one aristocratic lady. I summoued 
Patience to my side, and walked with Iter, fee\ixig, 'Ww^N^t^'^^ 
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something must be lacking in the parish, or the place wonld hare 
been ready for onr reception. Nor was I at all consoled by the re- 
mark, that fell from the lips of more than one who called, ^ This is 
always the way in Millville.' 

" Sunday, I went out to one service ; but I should not dare write 
you all I felt on the occasion. The congregation had a fashionaUd 
aspect, and were quite attentive. There was on every hand a bnok 
air of expectation, as if they had come to be entertained rather than 
profited. They evidently admired the preacher, and were interested 
in the discourse; but I missed — how sadly I — the spiritual at- 
mosphere of our Sabbath assemblies at Salem. I may misgudge; 
but no— this is a thing not to be observed but felt ; the heart detects 
it unerringly. I have not been home-sick, except in church. There 
my heart ached, and it was only by detaching my thoughts from'ths 
scene, and fleeing as a bird to her mountain, that I found peace. 
You will expect to hear my first impressions of this goodly v&lage. 
Let me tell you, then, of two or three things that struck me at once. 

" One was a sense of imprisonment ; shut in, environed with hills, 
we seem to be down in the depths — not exactly in the ' valley of 
humiliation,' but low enough for that. I felt at first as if I could 
have breathed more freely on the heights. 

" Another thing was, that people live faster here than in any place 
I have known. Everything moves with speed ; everybody is in a 
hurry. The nights are short. The musical bell of the cotton-mill 
falls on our drowsy ear at daybreak ; then rings out the ponderoos 
stroke of the foundry, and the others follow in quick succession. The 
streets presently swarm with the operatives hurrying to their toil — 
men and women, youths and children. Six times a day this throng 
sweeps back and forth. So much noise and bustle is strangely dis- 
agreeable ; though I must confess to an impulse from the life and 
enterprise around me. Even this poor quill must have been ' grown' 
hereabouts, for it dashes on at a pace which sorely tires the hand 
that holds it. 

"Little Abby, as grandpa predicted, behaves finely among strangers. 
It is well she is not a child to be easily spoiled by flattery. I foresee 
her dear papa will wish he had more of the same humility and sim- 
plicity. The people drench him with compliments, the tone of which 
I do not relish. He says it is not delicate enough to hurt him. It 
seems to me that they praise him, as they do their wares, because he 
is theirs. It is * our Mr. Vernon,' and * our minister.' I fear the 
majority think more of his building them up in reputation and num- 
bers than in the graces of the Spirit. But I must not talk in this 
way ; they are our people, and I mean to love them. In the matter 
of ^heJp/ I fear we have »ot don© maaly. The woman is an 
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experienced housekeeper, but she is acquainted with everybody here, 
and makes more gossip about my domestic affairs than I could wish. 

" We have just received a precious letter from brother William, 
whicli I will enclose. It was directed to us at Salem. How sad 
to think he will not know of our change of location for three months 
to come 1 

" We hope to welcome you to our new home as soon as your busi- 
ness will allow. Meanwhile, and ever, you will continue, dear father, 
to supplicate for us grace and wisdom from on high. We never 
needed your prayers more than now. I hope we have not done wrong 
in coming here. I caimot feel at home yet, except at the closet and 
&mily altar. Thank God there need be no strangeness there ! The 
sotiZ has its sure abode — its familiar rest.—Love to all. Edward is 
too busy to add a line. — Tenderly yours, Mary." 

Mary's intuitive perception was not at fault, when she construed 
the people's praise of their minister into self-glorification. The place 
had risen so rapidly in the hands of its founders, as to make their 
heads a little unsteady. They were not content to stop here, and 
rest a while, and settle anew their foundations. Full of restless aspir- 
ings, they wanted — they knew not what— only something larger and 
mote magnificent. Their minister was a popular man, and they 
relied on him to carry forward the religious part of the enterprise. 
The husinesB part — the heavier — they were willing to carry them- 
flelves. Society here was in its elements— discordant ones, many of 
them, with little prospect of a speedy amalgamation. Intricate and 
complicated as was the position of these heterogeneous materials, Mr. 
Vernon was not slow in comprehending it, though it made him feel 
like a man overreached in a bargain. 

The prominent business men of the place were respectable church- 
going Christians — in their seats on the Sabbath ; finding time even 
for a temperance or lyceum meeting, where their minister was the 
miua ; and loud in their hosannas with the multitude, while in every 
humble effort they forsook him. The social prayer-meeting they 
habitually neglected, and any personal activity in a religious way was 
entirely i^unned. If called on by an agent for charity, they turned 
him over to the minister ; they were too busy. If a case of humble 
nfifering were to be patiently relieved, they commended it to their 
^▼e8,<^ A curious state of things was this. It would seem that these 
losineBS men conceived of their secular and their spiritual calling as 
I two distinct interests, that would be injured by contact. Therefore 
tbey committed the latter generally to their pastor; particularly 
i&tiQgting to their " better half" the keeping of the\s eCT£i%«5iSKwi.^ «sA 
Quistian sensibili^ dnring business honis, iqsvxxcc^xv^ \Xi<^tsi ^;^^ 
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Lord's day for purposes of devotion. And very £Edtbful were these 
good women to the trust, considering the peculiar nature of the con- 
signment. 

Mrs. Walter was a woman of sunny face and generous heart, not 
overmuch refined ; ready to acknowledge freely what her husband 
ought to do, yet straightened in her charities by his penuriousnesa— 
l)estowing little else than her sympathies, and the crumbs that M 
from her table. Mrs. Moulton was a lady in every sense of the word : 
a cultivated Christian woman ; quiet, warm-hearted, judicious ; the 
constant friend of the ministry ; the discriminating benefactress of the 
poor ; ordering well her own house ; the heart of her husband safely 
trusting in her. But Mrs. Elton was decidedly the ruling spirit rf 
the village. She was a woman of superior intellect, of quick discern- 
ment, and uncommon activity, with a religious experience outwaidlj 
of the same type as her husband's business habits — ^untiring and per- 
severing in effort, ambitious for the advancement of the Christian 
enterprise, upon which she had set her heart. The movement in 
Millville, indeed, owed its origin to her ; and she had kept her hand 
upon it, from the formation of the infant church to the selection of the 
last piece of crimson drapery for the pulpit. True, it was said of her 
that she would have things her own way ; but what mattered it, M 
long as her way was generally right ? She was a good woman^the 
mainstay of the female prayer-meeting, and of the various benevolent 
associations. If her piety abounded in externals, and conferred largely 
with worldly wisdom, it also wrought in her soul much deep and ten- 
der affection. She was the pastor's privy-councillor and aid. The 
shop hands called her husband " the General ; " and now and then a 
wag in the village applied the title to her, as more appropriate. There 
were also the Seldens, decided aristocrats, living on their "interest 
money " — proud, worldly, exclusive. 

Another element in the religious community was a class of disciples 
who, if the term were not too harsh, might be called fanatics. They were 
frill of zeal, noisy and declamatory, bringing religious activity into dis- 
repute by their ill-timed and over-heated efforts. Between this class and 
the men of wealth and power, who stood at the other extreme, were 
a few substantial farmers, living in the outskirts of the village, on the 
cultivated slopes of the western hills — plain Christian men, who left 
Dr. Mather's church over the hill to help to form the nucleus of 
a religions community in the village. True-hearted and stabk, they 
were perhaps the most reliable class in the church. Such were Far- 
mer Wells and Mr. Norton. Then there were many small mechanics, 
and a host of transient people, coming and going with the month or 
year ; and the operatives in the factories, with few local attachments) 
Bwayed bither and thither by tlie pievailmg current. 
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th such a band of brethren as he left behind him in Salem, the 
' would have girded himself for the work with a light heart. But 

looked around for fellow-labourers, they were few, and quite 
genial. In his natural allies, the deacons^ he found neither an 
L nor a Hur. That office was quite out of the line of any of the 
axles of Millville. The plain agriculturists were too modest to 
; it. It was therefore given to men who would take it. 
len Mr. Vernon became acquainted with his official coadjutors, 
s ready to exclaim with the apostle : " Is it so, that there is not 
} man among you?" Deacon Nobles was a man of undoubted 

but of humble gifts — illiterate and uninformed, very foggy in 
5WS, an admirer and echo of Deacon Slocum. Deacon Sydney 
n was by nature a " radical ; " a man of restless, active mind, 
oious temperament, and tenacious will. He was the most active 
mist in Millville, and fortunately there were but two or three 
of the same stamp. His sister, Mrs. Kachel Harris, was a 
Q of similar native qualities, with a larger admixture of grace, 

heart alive to the degradation and wo of her species. Both she 
er brother were ardent agitators and reformers ; as such, their 
>ld mother rejoiced and gloried in them. 

• a while after Mr. Vemon*s settlement, all these forces moved, 
lier existed, without collision. He was unboundedly popular at 

and his name was heralded abroad. He was fluent in debate, 
le young men had him once or twice in their " Club." When 
ily youth said to him enthusiastically — " You argued our side of 
lestion, sir, like a lawyer," a chord vibrated to an old and well- 
ibered touch. His fame spread abroad, and he was asked to 
1 and lecture far and near. To decline were to displease his in- 
ial parishoners, proud of their minister. To meet all demands, 
ore, he toiled harder than ever before. Twice he tried his early 
)f extemporizing in the pulpit at one service. Deacon Slocum 
Quch edified; but there followed significant hints from head- 
ers, that written sermons gave the best satisfaction. He was 
man to submit to dictation ; yet, after this, he thought he should 
lis wonted freedom of utterance. So, as usual, he took for the 
ng a manuscript from his old stores, and prepared a fresh dis- 
) for the afternoon — often an old theme, carefully revised and 
rated. 

ere were many extras to prepare for. It was now a speech to 
Temperance Juveniles," and now an address before the Maternal 
iation. To animate the choir for the winter's campaign of ro- 
lls, the idea struck Mrs. Elton of inviting the pastor to preach 
mon on sacred music. Mrs. Harris thought it 'woxslVI %k^ ^iJssR^ 
of tract diBtiihution if Mr. Vernon wo\il4 \ooV m\ft ^'^ \si^^NKt.^ 
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and make a statement to the congregation ; and she gave bim two 
sheets of statistics. 

Thus he went from one labour to another, at home and abroad, pe^ 
forming an amount of service that astonished himself. There are 
two sets of circumstances in which a man will go beyond himself^ and 
perform prodigies. One, when he is cut oflF from all human apprecia- 
tion and aid, and thrown solely on the Divine arm ; the other, when 
great things are exi)ected of him, and he is cheered at every step by 
the praises of those for whom he toils. Our young minister was, in- 
deed, disgusted with much of the adulation he received. When he 
could not excliange with his very respectable "and even gifted brethren 
in the vicinity, without being compelled to hear the thing senti- 
mentally deplored, he was ashamed of his people, and almost thongfat 
meanly of himself. When, on one such occasion, it was reported to 
him that Mr. Walter said in the porch, " We ought to have boot to- 
day;" and, on another, Mrs. Selden asked contemptuously, "where 
Mr. Vernon picked up this man to preach to us," he was truly indigo 
nant. Yet, aside from this frilsome applause, was the fact of ^ 
popularity — ^his influence. This, with the consciousness that he was 
earning it, was very gratifying to him. Thus, all that winter, he 
toiled nobly. 

Meanwhile, how fares it with our dear Mary ? Was she quietly 
left, like the mistress of any other family, to take care of her husband 
and her house ? No, indeed I Was she not the pastor's wife ? Is it 
not fit and proper that she should preside in the Maternal Association? 
that she be first directress of the sewing circle ? that she take the 
chair in the Tract Society? that she conduct the female praye^ 
meeting weekly at her own house ? that she visit the sick, and keep 
an open ear to every tale of want ? that she grace the social gathering 
with her presence, and be ready to receive calls and visits from any of 
the hundred and twenty families represented in the congregation ? As 
all these claims urged themselves upon Mrs. Vernon, worn with the 
fatigue of household cares, an untoward event released her for a 
while from the busy round upon which she had entered. This was no 
less than the birth of a son, quite in advance of any expectation of 
his arrival. 

The gossips shook their heads, and "feared we were to have 
another feeble minister's wife : this was just the way Mrs. Smith went 
down." But — ^thanks to a kind Providence and a good constitution, 
and in part to the judicious attentions of Mrs. Moulton — such a 
calamity was for the present averted. One thing, however, was nn- 
fortunate — the situation of the family was such at the New Year, that, 
instead of the annual gathering, yclept a donation party, the people 
were obliged to send their gifts ain^Ay \jo \)aft -^^xscrasugj^. Mr, Venwm, 
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lade an estimate of everything at its maximum, and the aggregate 
alue was thirty dollars. This fact he had no intention to proclaim 
ablicly ; but Mr. Walter felt no delicacy about a question of dollars 
id cents, and he, from mere curiosity, asking the sum, received an 
leqtdvocal answer. When this was noised abroad, much chagrin 
as felt in the community. The spontaneous cry was, " It is too bad I " 
verybody thought somebody must be to blame. Mrs. Walter in- 
3nuously confessed that she " told Walter 'twas real mean in him to 
trry so little." Mrs. Elton said the young people should go by and 
fe and spend an evening at the parsonage, and make up a purse. 
J. Moulton took occasion to apologize in his smooth way, and ex- 
ain that " the thing was not generally understood ; the people were 
it out of their wonted course, and there was some mistake ; he was 
infident the deficiency would be more than brought up another year." 
js. Moulton testified her regret by quietly walking over to the brick 
ore, selecting the nicest piece of cotton shirting, with linen to match, 
id carrying it on her own arm across to the parsonage. 
Mrs. Vernon's observation during her ilhiess made her somewhat 
istrustful of her "hired help." Miss Polly, as she was called, 
BS a smart widow of thirty-five, who, in one capacity or another, 
Eul become familiar with all the prominent families of the village. 
he was an expert housekeeper — fond of pursuing her own way 
ithout dictation or interference. Confined for weeks to her own 
)Oin, Mrs. Vernon noticed with some uneasiness, that a majority 
r the ladies (?) who called on her desired to step into the kitchen a 
loment and see " Miss Polly ; " and that such momentary calls often 
lid into a close and protracted conference, which she could not doubt 
ad reference to her own domestic affairs. For the present she could 
lOt think of engaging a new servant ; so she bore the annoyance 
ilently. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

*' A word fitly spoken." 



** Many men, many minds." 

How often does some thought, lightly stirred, and seemingly inade- 
jaate to any result, like a pebble cast into the lake, produce concen- 
ric waves of feeling, till the whole soul becomes obedient to its power I 
3n a Saturday evening in February our young minister sat at his 
knOy fireside, looking long and thoughtfully at the burning Lehigh. 
"Ton are down early to-nig-ht," said the affec\ivoTv%Xa 'w&a^ «^ ^^ 
same from the nursery, with Jittle Allison in Yiei wrai^. 
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" Yes," was the reply ; " though I have not finished my sermon." 

" Edward I" said she, quickly, " don't go back to your study to- 
night ; you make so many late evenings : take an old sermon/' 

*' The very thing I have resolved to do," responded he. " Yet I 
find I have preached the best of them. The stock, too, is getting 
low." 

" Ah I " said she ; " but for me you would have fewer still. I said 
you would some day regret having burned so many." 

" Your prophecies," he replied, smiling, " do not often hSl ; but 
there indeed you were mistaken. Those sermons, over whose confla- 
gration you wasted some precious tears, made more light in that way, 
poor things, than they could have done in any other. Not but that I 
wrote some passable sermons in Salem ; yet my style of Bermonizing 
has changed somewhat since then." 

" Yes," replied sh j, hastily ; " but / love best to hear you preadi 
those old sermons, as you call them." 

"What do you m^an, Mary?" said he, startled by her eameat 
tone. 

She looked at him a moment hesitatingly ; then said, with muck 
emotion, " I know, m r husband, that you study diligently, and writs 
with care. Your sernons are more eloquent and nicely finished; 
there is often more ori.^inality and depth, and grasp of thought ; bot 
most of them strike Eie so differently from those in the old Salem 
pulpit." 

" What is the difference to your ear ? What is wanting ?" 

" To my ear — nothing." 

" What then ?" persisted he. 

" To my heart, spirituality, unction, power — ^in a word, a Iking 
Christ ! Forgive me, dearest ; I never said this to myself before. 
I have felt it, but smothered the feeling." She bent over the babe^ 
but he saw a tear fall. A word fitly spoken — a word in due season 
— ^how good is it I 

It was late that night ere Edward Vernon slept. He was looking 
into his own heart as he had not done for months ; questioning bis 
motives — scrutinizing his secret springs of thought and feeling. These 
few words, " spirituality," " unction," " a living Christ," rang in his 
soul, and with them the declaration of the Great Teacher, " My words 
are spirit and life." The next day he was too unsettled to pread 
well ; but from that time he resolved to humble himself^ and bieg his 
sermons of God in prayer. He detected the latent sparks of self-seek- 
ing and desire of fame. While he had been so long burnishing the 
intellect, his heart had not indeed grown cold ; but he had sometimes 
mistaken the kindling glow of natural sensibility for the purer wanntii 
of close communion with tlie botitcg oi V\\.«X^^VvJl «ck^ haat. Hence* 
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•th the preaching in Millville pulpit was more pungent and practi- 
I. The conscience of loose, worldly professors was a little stirred, 
lis was certainly coming closer than they liked ; but they knew it 
>uld suit the good old Christians of the suburbs, and do somewhat 

conciliate the radicals, who were beghining to eye the minister 
kance. So they bore it patiently ; some with assumed nonchalance ; 
lers with bowed heads, as if taking a comfortable nap. Presently there 
IS an unwonted stillness in the Sabbath audiences. The pastor's heart 
at with hope and solicitude. The leaven of truth was fermenting 
the community. that the whole mass might be leavened I 
Mr. Vernon may as well dismiss past troubles. There are enough, 
38ent and prospective, to put all his Christian philosophy in requisi- 
n. Of some active spirits in his church he might say, as David of 
3 sons of Zeruiah, " They are too hard for me." He looked on every 
ie in vain, for the warm, fraternal hearts that used to beat with his 

the Salem praying circle. His soul missed the spiritual culture 
d joy of that ijlose fellowship. The pastor needs — why should he 
t ? — as well as the layman, the communion of the saints as a means 

nourishment and strength. How often did he recur to the little 
nd who once stood around him, as a body-guard of soldiers round 
eir leader I There was not one, the least gifted, but had been to 
m more of a brother than any he had found in Millville. His heart 
amed for the old interchange of prayer and experience. " Oh I " 
id he, one night after his return from the lecture-room, "if I 
aid hear even brother Dennis pray, rough and inaccurate as he is, 
would quite cheer me up. I would not mind his asking that we 
ight * set our faces as a flint Zionward,' or his favourite simile of 
n arrow headed at both ends,' ot his rude grasp of my hand like a 
ee." 

"What has happened to-night?" said Mary. "You look really 

*•" 

" I am heart-sick," said the poor minister. " Our meetings have 

vindled to about the old number. None present to-night from be- 
md the village but Mr. Norton and his son. I can see in them a 
X)wing spirituality. I went a little behind the time, I believe five 
inntes or so. Well, would you believe it ? Deacon Slocum had be- 
in the meeting I There he was, in my seat by the desk, reading a 
»rtion of Scripture. He saw me enter, but finished the chapter, and 
en coolly asked me if I would take the chair." 
" Which you did, of course." 

" Yes ; but he made afterward no explanation or apology." 
" Deacon Nobles is more modest than to do such a thing," said 
iuy. 
** Verhape be iB, " was the reply ; " or too Btnpvi \/^ ^"(^ ^nI \\.* "^^ 
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oontribatioii. They were in debt for the bell, and be took the debt 
off their hands. It was about thirty dollars." Without waiting for 
fturther particulars, Mr. Vernon hurried over to the brick-store. Mr. 
Houlton had gone to the foundry. Thither he followed, and made 
known his errand. Mr. Moulton '^ was astonished to hear that the 
treasury was empty so near the end of the year ; but indeed he did 
not see that he could help the matter. Those blinds on the parson- 
age were procured by subscription. The list lay open six months, 
when payment was demanded, and he found there was a deficit of 
twenty dollars, and he paid it. He had often done such things and 
•■id nothing ; but he thought this time he would let it go toward his 
l|pew-rent. 

A long story, Mr. Vernon thought, when he found the money was 
^jet to be looked after. " Would Mr, Walter be likely to advance it?" 
•aid he, leaving hastily. ^^ Stop, sir," said Mr. Moulton, ^^ you are in 
■kaste, and it is too much trouble to run after him." (He knew it was 
of no use, and he was sensitive of the reputation of the Society.) 
*?'Iiet me lend you what you want for this emergency." And he 
rflaoed ten dollars in his pastor's hand, with the suavity of one who 
mm teceiving a favour. It had not escaped his penetrating eye, that 
tihere was in Mr. Vernon's face something expressive of a sudden en- 
d^tenment in regard to the financial concerns of the parish. 

A vague uneasiness about his pecuniary affairs haunted the pastor's 
■ind thereafter for many days. Upon his return, his first leisure was 
dflfTOted to a critical examination of his expenses during the year. To 
Us astonishment, he found that he had given orders to the amount of 
flnee hundred dollars, for which he hardly felt that he could have had 
at equivalent. A large bill for provender was not included. His 
fanning accounts with the merchants he had no means of estimating, 
^4Boept at one shop, where the purchases were entered in a little book 
bpt by himself. Here, the amount surprised him, and he began to 
Anr that his salary would not cover his current expenses. The secret 
ks had yet to learn. Pay-day arrived, confirming his fears. He was 
:iSj dollars in debt ; and, to add to the confusion, the Society proved 
dfliinqnent toward him in the same amount. The leading men made 
•At best of the matter. ^* It had been a hard year for the Society. The 
.adaiy was a hundred dollars more than they had paid formerly. On 
fte whole, they had done pretty well. Mr. Vernon must wait on them 
"» while. THie next quarter's pew-rent will settle up." 

But when he told them, seriously, that the whole salary, for some 
MMon, £uled to meet his expenditure, their complacency was evidently 
ttrtoibed. Various were the ways in which the astounding fact was 
noooanted for among the people. The loudest outcry ^a&^ '^ TVi^ Wyr%^ 
— ^lat large, fine horse, which bad eaten him upV^ — ^^ K^sySt^^\^^^^^ 

H 
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of business," said Mr. Walter. '^ What did lie want wi& a bone?" 
— " Very mean in you to talk so, Walter," said bis outspoken wife (it 
was difficult for ber to follow Sarab's example, and give her busband 
a title, when everybody else addressed him without it) — " very mean. 
Yon know he had all the people in the outskirts to get acquainted 
with." Mrs. Selden tossed ber bead, and '' thought, when she fint 
saw those splendid curtains at the parlour windows of the parsonage, 
that Millvilfe people would not be able to support such extravagance. 
She did not think of such curtains herself. Her daughter in the ci^ 
bad them, but they were very expensive." Mr. and Mrs. Elton said, 
^' Don't be alarmed. It's only their first year among us, and it takes 
something to get settled." Mrs. Moulton suggested that they had 
incurred a sickness bill at the parsonage, and that their " ^ help' wu 
not the most economical." Mrs. Harris looked distressed, and Deacon 
Slocum ^^ guessed the minister didn't work it right." 

But the minister and his wife resolved to know the wherefore them- 
selves. Diligently investigating, they found they had received hatf 
their salary in '^ orders ; " and that for every article purchased at the 
village stores they had paid, at least, twenty-five per cent, of adTSOfle 
on city prices. What marvel that they were fifty dollars in debt? 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" There are more things In hearen 
And earth, Horatio, than thoa hast dreamt of 
In thy philofophy." 



'^ Something is always happening most years," said Miss WethereD^B 
Dutch farmer. In respect to the year now before us to be chronided, 
it seemed as if everything was happening, and all together. It opened 
upon our minister in difficulty and doubt, and with many ominooB 
shadows, stretching toward him, of coming evil. Mindful of the m- 
spired adage, " A brother is bom for adversity," be resolved upon » 
visit to Norfield, to seek some relief from bis present straits. It wis, 
indeed, a comfort to feel the grasp of that strong fraternal hand, and 
listen to words of hope and cheer. 

" It is rather a narrow place," said brother James, " but we wiB 
contrive a way through ; " and sister Julia rallied him on bis longftoe, 
till bis saddened spirit caught the tone of theirs. There, too, was the 
sense of protection under the old roof-tree, such as he used to feel vhea 
a boy. It seemed easier, there, to trust his heavenly Father's love. 
" Let's see," said James ; " you have a tenant in your own hooBe. 
When will the first half-year's payment be due for rent? — ^in two 
months? Well, that will pay the interest due Captain Newell on the 
/bar baadied." 
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'' But tlie interest is dne next week/' said the anxious debtor. 

" Wait, Ned, and hear me through. My crops have come in finely, 
and I am rather aforehanded for money. / will pay the interest, and 
tell the captain he must wait for the principal till you can sell the 
place. When you get your rent, you can refund, if you don't want 
the money more for something else." 

Edward expressed his gratitude ; then added, sorrowfully, " I 
cannot think of keeping a horse hereafter; so Pompey and I must 
part." 

" Leave him with me," said the kind brother, " and go home by the 
stage-coach and cars. I can sell him to the biest advantage. What 
deep thought strikes you now?" 

" Oh 1 " replied Edward, rousing from his reverie ; " I will leave 
him, and thank you, too. But you need not sell him at present. Wait 
till you hear from me. I was looking ahead, that's all. As for my 
debts in Millville"— 

" Square them off," said the farmer ; " it hurts a minister's credit 
to be in debt among his own people. Better borrow fifty dollars, and 
give your note. As to the other fifty, I diould push the Society prettv 
hard for it." 

" And if you obtained it," responded Edward, " you might have the 
satis&ction of feeling that it was taken from the resources upon which 
the next payment must depend. That's the way my parish keep up 
their boast of being out of debt. They use up all their best men in 
advance." But he resolved to take his brother's advice. James bor- 
rowed the fifty dollars on his own security, and Mr. Vernon returned 
with a lighter heart. He sent in a statement of his circumstances to 
the Society ; and, after much shuifiing, they made up the deficit, and 
voted to pay the salary hereafter half-yearly. So this matter was 
temporarily at rest. 

Yet this was not the only source of disquiet. He was sensible of a 
widening distance between himself and his fellow-labourers, the dea- 
oons ; not that he had withdrawn from them, but they were pressing 
onwaffd, with rapidly increasing momentum, toward the farthest verge 
of ultraism. They wished a separate organization for every depart- 
ment of moral effort. Mr. Vernon would have but one " monthly 
concert" of prayer ;.they insisted upon two. By giving their favomrite 
continent its proper share in the exercises of each monthly gathering, 
he staved off the matter for a while. But at length, finding the mini- 
ster decided, they bolted, and set up an anti-slavery concert for them- 
selvee. Yet, they were not satisfied with independence. Their opposition 
began to manifest itself openly. Deacon Slocum was an outspoken 
man. He entered soon upon a tirade against the cli\iic3[i«;*^ '^^ ^s^^ 
advanced the doctdoe that a minister's popxkLaxity m\}ci ^^ ^^V-v^ 
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in inverse proportion to bis faithfulness ; then pointed to the £act that 
the jovmg men of the village all liked Mr. Yemon. 

On the other hand, the men of worldly influence in the church were 
increasingly sensitive, and fearful lest their minister were becoming a 
too ardent philanthropist. The ungodly multitude laughed at the 
blind zeal of the agitators, and sneered at the religion of the opposite 
class, that permitted such selfish exactions, under the motto, ^^ All 's 
fair in trade." 

The ttmes^ moreover, were getting bad. It was rumoured that 
money would soon be unprecedentedly scarce, and that a great com- 
mercial crisis must ensue. A dark cloud seemed to overspread Mr. 
Vernon's horizon. In his own sanctuary of domestic love there were 
indeed sunshine and solace ; yet even here intruded the disquieting 
thought that one dearer than himself was overtasked and fast losing 
her youthful bloom. In his heart the day-star of Christian hope yet 
beamed, and the flame of Jesus' love glowed brightly. Yet this con- 
straining love seemed at times only to intensify Sie painful conscious- 
ness that he was accomplishing little for the Master's cause. It 
was with a sad foreboding that he perceived his freedom in intel- 
lectual labour injuriously aflected by the untoward circumstances 
around him. 

Mrs. Yemon was more cheerful — not that she the less appreciated 
their circumstances ; but she guarded against despondency, that evil 
genius that once had brooded with raven wing over their first home. 
She dreaded a return of those dark days, and strove to be happy, for 
her husband's as well as conscience' sake. But there was an insidious 
influence, against which, not being forewarned, she was not forearmed. 
She had a quick sense of injustice, especially when one dear to her 
was the sufferer. Injuries that, fsilling on herself^ would have been 
met with forgiving gentleness, when committed against her husband, 
roused her spirit to indignation, or transient resentment. A new 
acquaintance had no small share in developing these tendencies. This 
was a Mr. Clifton — ^an ex-minister, who had lost his health, and with 
it lost his parish, and withal lost his voice, and so lost his profession. 
His father residing in the village, he naturally came home to recruit, 
and turn his thoughts to some new pursuit. He was a man of unusual 
talent, and its common accompaniment, excessive sensibility, and 
originally of much genial humour ; but the world had not used him 
tenderly, and he owed it a grudge. Some men, of fiedr exterior, he 
had discovered to be whited sepulchres ; so he suspected many to be 
such. He looked on the dark side of human nature, and drew the 
j:>icture with graphic skill. Being quite at leisure, he was a frequent 
oaUerat the parsonage^ where his conversational gifts made him a plea- 
—^^^t^est, though biB wit was piquant, axi&.\:aa ^lamouvein sarcastio. 
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It was well for him that restored health and actiye toil in a lucra- 
tive profession did at length wear away the keen edge of his satirical 
tamper, and induce a more genial flow of good- will and forbearance 
toward his kind ; but at this period, he certainly looked upon the 
world through a discoloured medium; and, though he meant it 
not, his intercourse at the parsonage was among the bitter tribu- 
taries that helped to swell the uneven current of life in those eventful 
days. 

In our narrative, thus far, we have made no reference to a diary ; 
bat let not the reader hence imagine that such a source of information 
has not been at hand. We hold that private journals — ^records mainly 
ci the interior life of the soul — are for the most part too sacred for 
the promiscuous eye ; but there are, we find, certain chapters, bearing 
dale with the present epoch of this humble history, which seem 
peculiarly to belong to the public ; and which may give a more vivid 
impression than our prosy statements of the next few months at the 
parsonage. We open the diary near the beginning of the second 
year at Millville. 

" October. — Snuggery, half-past nine o'clock. Edward has gone to 
his father's. Ah I it is natural to write ' father's,' though that honoured 
head lies low; and the spirit is with the just made perfect. I 
expected Edward home to-night; but instead a letter from him 
announces his purpose to leave the horse and carriage at Norfield, 
and return by public conveyance. He will come in the morning 
mail-coach from S. Ah I I ^all miss the rides with Pompey, and so 
win the dear children. Little AlUe — ^he nestles now in the cradle by 
my side, as if there were some mysterious telegraph between my pen 
aiKl his thought — ^little Allie has learned to call ^Pom' already. It 
til a trial to lose the horse; yet how light compared with many 
other things I The Lord give us grace to bear every cross meekly, as 
from His hand. 

" October, — ^Evening again. It is the only time I get now to write. 
Edward has gone to his study for another hour. Mr. Wells has spent 
most of the evening with us. I dearly love the good, plain farmer ; 
his call to-night has made my heart lighter. He proposes, as our 
horse is gone, and we have hay still at the bam, that we shall keep 
a cow. (Milk is five and six cents a quart now.) He has a fine 
hei&r, which he offers us below the market price, and he bids Mr. 
Vernon be easy about the pay — he can wait till spring. He and 
Edward had a long conversation upon Society affiskirs ; and afterward 
slid into a quiet edifying talk upon practical godliness. For the 
moment I forgot the din, and smoke, and hollow seemings of this 
iaotory village, and had the old tranquil feelixig «a \tl>^^\^^^\»i^ 
parkmr at Bilein, when a neighbour had ateppcA m iox ^su vs^^sc^*^^ 
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converse. Presently the bells rang, sending a quick pain td my 
beart, as the illusion was dispelled. I believe I could learn to love 
this place, if the people were more considerate toward their mini- 
Bter. 

" October, — Deacon Slocum has seen Mr. Vernon to-day, and offered 
to let him a horse and waggon whenever he shall have occasion for 
them ; he is obliged to keep a horse, and has not constant nse ht 
him. Edward consented, fearing he might be misconstrued if he 
declined. I mentioned the circumstance to Mr. Clifton, and he shook 
his head. ' I perceive,' said I, ' that you think the deacon has some 
sinister end in view.' * Why,' said he, * the deacon is a fair man in 
his ordinary dealings ; but he has a monomania under which he may 
do some strange things. He is making no secret of his dislike of the 
minister ; yet his talk is very specious.' I told Mr. Clifton that the 
deacon knew but little of Mr. Vernon's efforts with the young men of 
our congregation. To which he replied : ' If Deacon Slocum wants 
to convert a man, he goes at him with a sledge-hammer, and knocb 
him down ; if he get up a rebel still, the deacon's conscience acquits 
him as having done hi8 duty.' Oh 1 it is hard, after all Edward's 
toil and painstaking, to be accused of unfaithfulness to souls I Bat 
let it pass. The month is just departing, and with it the fourth year 
of our married life ; — days of bliss that have sped on swift wing I— 
slow -footed hours of sorrow, few yet well remembered 1 — ^tasks, whose 
reward was with them I — seed sown in tears, with long patience for 
the far-off reaping I — dear household joys, heart-commimings I — heart- 
achings, too, from wounded sensibilities and over-fond affection I Yet, 
over all, and high above, the rainbow of Christian hope — beneath all, 
in the soul's depths, a well-spring of joy and peace untroubled, spring- 
ing up and often overflowing. Blessed be our Rock, and let the Qod 
of our salvation be exalted I 

" November, — ^Attended a wedding last evening, in one of our rich 
families. A little disappointed at the fee — especially as the purse is, 
these many days, empty — only two dollars I Mr. Clifton has been in, 
anxious to learn how much the richer we are for last night's service. 
I told him, * though it would hardly enable us to buy a village lot 
on speculation, or make a bank deposit, yet, in the present state of 
the finances, it was not to be despised.' Then I magnified the occa- 
sion ; a large company ; a splendid table ; elegant service, and a 
half dozen varieties of cake, with fruits and confectioneries ; and I 
treated him to a lunch from a loaf of cake, whose heavy frosting was 
gemmed with golden stars — gilt-paper ornaments. * Ah 1 ' said he, 
laughingly, * you may depend they put all the gold on the cake ; your 
husband did not get over two dollars for marrying them.' I would 
not tell bim he had guessed right. 1 am. ^raLrgTm^L ^t his knowledge 
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of this people, and of human nature. But, poor man, he seems not 
very happy. I am sorry he is so reserved on the subject of the inner, 
higher life. 

" November, — Thursday evening. Accompanied Mr. Vernon last 
night to the prayer-meeting. We hastened over for fear the chair 
would he preoccupied, which I knew would spoil the meeting for me. 
Opportunity being given for the brethren to speak. Deacon Slocum 
made some remarks on the passage, ' If ye were of the world, the 
world would love its own ; but because ye are not,* &c. ; which he 
interpreted to mean, * all faithful Christians will be persecuted by the 
wicked;' and he prayed zealously for the martyr-spirit. I fear 
he knows little of patient daily martyrdom. Afterward Mr. Vernon 
spoke again, showing the harmony between the passage just quoted, 
and such as these : — * Commending ourselves ... by evil report, and 
by good report.' *Be ye wise as serpents,' &c. *Let not your 
good be evil spoken of.' He closed by saying, in our circumstances 
it is not so important to inquire whether we could give our body to 
be burned, as whether we daily exercise that charity without which 
we are nothing. To-day, in our little female praying circle, some 
allusion was made to last evening, when old Mrs. Slocum said, ^ Mr. 
Vernon did not seem quite to agree with Sydney.' No one responded, 
and die added, * Well, Sydney is a good man — a praying man.' After 
meeting, she lingered to advise me about little Allie. He is teething, 
and very pale and fretful. She said he * wanted air and exercise ; it 
wasn't well for so great a baby to be carried in arms so much ; I 
must put him out of doors, and let him run.' * Why,' said I, * you 
forget, ma'am, he is only a year old, and does not walk yet.' But 
she insisted he ought to be put out of doors every day of this fine 
Indian summer, and added, * No wonder you are a'most worn out, and 
Miss Polly too, lugging such a great child about.' I understand the 
secret now. Miss Polly has been making complaint. This is one of 
the leaser trials, which are becoming familiar to me. Would that I 
found it as easy to rise above some other annoyances, as I do above 
those of this class I 

" November. — Feel too tired and sleepy, my dear Journal, to con- 
verse even with you. I have only taken you up to whisper a word of 
complaint in your ear. Do you not know that I have neglected you 
entirely these three evenings ? At the last meeting of the sewing 
society, Mrs. Elton asked me to take home some unfinished work, and 
complete it. This I felt was hardly kind, though a poor family 
needed the garments sadly. Mrs. Elton keeps a hired sempstress at 
home, and £e knows my cares. I could not put by my own sewing — 
the children were needing their winter flannels — so I have sat u^ late^ 
and stitched ^U my eyea ached, and my fingers ^«t^ ^^^i^. Vq«??ssl 
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it grudgingly, I confess ; bnt a better n>irit came over zne, I tnist, 
and I have tried to do it as unto the Lord. 

^^ November, — Went to the woollen-factory boarding-liousei and 
carried the garments to poor Mrs. T. She receiyed them coolly. Mn. 
Harris had prepared me to expect little else, by saying in ner dis- 
tressed tone, ^ They are an ungrateful set, but we must not aee them 
suffer.' What was my surprise, then, after a few words of inqoinr 
about her children, and sympathy for her troubles, to see the tears &U| 
and hear her say, passionately, ' ma'am, how good you are I Thank 
you — thank you: — I don't mean for the things — though Heayen 
knows we need them enough — ^but for your kind words — ^tbe first thai 
have gone to my heart this many a day. They're worth more than 
the clothes. The other woman there that came in to ask if we needed 
help, didn't speak to me in this way ; she found fault with eyeiy- 
thing. Why didn't I keep my house cleaner ; and why didn't I mend 
up the ragged children ? And why did I let 'em rove about <m the 
Sabbath ? And my husband, she said, 'twas a wretched thing to 
haye him go on so — as if I don't know it — ^and I must try to stop 
his drinking — as if / could do it. And when she offered to fix some 
clothes for us, I knew I ought to be grateful ; but somehow my heart 
ris right up, and I couldn't thank her.' I have learned a lesion 
from this scene. The poor, howeyer abject, craye sympathy. On 
my way home, I ran in a moment to see my old Scotch woman. Her 
room was as tidy as ever, and her heart as warm. I commended poor 
Mrs. T. to her attentions. ' Aweel,' said she, ^ it's no sae mucUe 
gude the holdin' forth will do the puir creatures, nor the alms ; it's 
the fellow-feelin' that gaes to the heart.' 

" November. — Mrs. Selden, it seems, had a select, social gathering 
to-day, and I was not invited. It troubles me very little. I shonlo 
not have been aware of it, but for Mrs. Harris. She came in suppos- 
ing I was at the party, and it would be a good opportunity to see Mr. 
Vernon, and say some things she had long had on her mind. I offered 
to call him, and she asked why she might not step up to the study. 
On being consulted, Edward bade her come. She stayed an hour- 
going over, he told me, the subject of brother Sydney's grievances in 
regard to the minister, and professing a desire to act the part of a 
mediator. She allowed that her brother went too far. On the other 
hand, * it was not strange that a young minister should be warped by 
the views of such men as Mr. Moulton, Mr. Elton, and others. Even 
Mrs. Elton confes9es that her sympathies are more with the deacon, 
than she dare express openly. But Paul conferred not with flesh and 
blood,' &c. &c. She then asked Mr. Vernon if he would not preach 
upon the Ten Commandments. Also, if there could not something 
i?e done for our j^ung men, Edwaid'a masmax toward her was very 
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l^ant and respectful. I wonder at his patience. Making her exit 
hroogb the hall, she drew me toward her, and whispered, ' I asked 
ii. Vernon to preach on the Commandments. Won't you tell him 
hat a sermon, just now, on the seventh, would not come amiss? 
k>me men, that stand high in the community, need a home-thrust on 
bat subject.' ' Indeed I ' I replied. She offered to mention names 
sd particulars; but I declined the information. She had an air 
f BSTere goodness and awful responsibility, as if she might be an 
ngel set to guard the decalogue. Ah, this sounds unkind 1 I fear I 
lo not feel exactly rightly toward sister Rachel. 

** November. — The people are beginning to think of their pew-rent ; 
Kmtriving, as usual, to pay in produce. Mr. Vernon says, if he could 
aise the money, he would give cash for everything he takes of the 
leople, and put a stop to ' orders.' It is not in himian nature not to 
ake advantage of such a mode of payment. Mr. B. has been bring- 
Dg wood all day — ^three cords of maple — for which he wanted an 
ofder of ten dollars to cover his pew-rent. Mr. Clifton came over 
Qflt at night, and walked round the wood-pile two or three times, 
lefbre he came in. Mr. Vernon asked him if the sticks were not short 
or three-feet wood. He curled his lip, and muttered, ^ The knavish 
ellow I' Edward's eye asked an explanation. * Why,' said he, * the 
act is just here ; old £. has been getting a lot of three-feet wood for 
he cotton-mill— twenty or thirty cords. Among it were some short, 
inmerchantable sticks, which were thrown out. He has made up 
ronr three cords from these odds and ends. He thought the mini- 
iter wouldn't know the difference : and that isn't all. — ^Walter gave 
lim but three dollars a cord, and he has charged you two shillings 
noie, to make out his ten for the Society.' Edward was silent, as he 
>ffcen is when troubled ; and Mr. Clifton came out against the parish 
¥ith his most caustic epithets. I told him he was too severe. * Well,' 
iaid he, ' pardon me, if you think so, and hereafter I will speak of 
hem in the language of Scripture : *^ The best of them is as a briar : 
ihe most upright is sharper than a thorn hedge." ' I told him he was 
^orse and worse : that there were many excellent people here — the 
IVells, and Nortons, and Hines. * Oh,' said he, * those are the hill 
blks — very different people ; but the new cloth on the old garment 
)nly makes the rent worse.' * But the good women here,' I added — 
the praying women, are the strength of the church.' * Yes,' said he, 
)itterly ; * Moulton and Co. are quite willing their wives should do 
iie praying, if the^ may be allowed to make the money.' There is 
©o much truth in this. Oh, why is our lot cast among such a 
)eopleI 

^November 30. — Thanksgiving week has just closed. Edwaxd 
itroggled hard over his sermon. On Monday '!Ax•lfi.«\)lI^^v^ ^X^*^ 
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of hay, at the highest market price. It proves to be musty, datnaged 
in the curing. He was anxious Mr. Vernon should not trouble hnn- 
self to see to the unloading. So goes our salary. No wonder the 
poor minister found it hard to write a Thanksgwmg sermon. We 
had very little sent in for our table ; nothing like the liberal gifts of 
our old people. Mr. G. says, 'They are saving themselves hs a 
splendid manifestation at the New Year.' The snow being very deep, 
I rode home from church with good Mrs. Norton. She said some- 
thing about my chicken-pie. I told her my chicken-pie, this year, 
would have to be an oyster soup. In her artless way she said, 
* Haven't the village folks sent you in any chickens?* 'Y^'said 
I ; ' twoy but they are our turkey.' After she left me, her husband 
whipped up the horses, and in half an hour was back again at tiie 
gate, with a smoking-hot chicken-pie, which, he said, ' Mother didn't 
know this morning what she was making for. She had too mndi 
chicken for the large one, and so she took some of the good pieoea 
and made a little one. She is so glad she did it — only she wonld 
have made it larger if she had known it was for the minister's &lb.' 
I was so childish as to shed tears over that little pie. My feelings 
were made very tender by the occasion. It was the first time since 
our marriage that we had kept 'the feast' alone. I was a litde 
home-sick. Oh I these way-marks in life are touching remembrancen 
of the past ! 

" December, — I have persuaded Edward to have a new overcoat 
He hesitated long, and asked many questions about my waidrol)e. 
It is the first time, he says, since he entered the ministry that he did 
not feel able to purchase an article of clothing whenever he needed it 
He says my cloak is quite as shabby as his outside garment. This is 
no news to me ; yet his apparel is of more consequence than mine. 
Besides, I can turn my cloak, and have it nearly as bright as new. 
It was a part of my bridal outfit, and of the nicest quality. It was 
time for a new one last winter ; but I was laid aside so early, and 
confined so much of the winter, that I postponed the purchase. It 
seems strange to me to deny myself — not luxuries ; that I have often 
done — but comforts and even necessaries. Yet an apostle took 
pleasure in necessities for Jesus' sake I for more of the apostolic 
spirit, — Christ in all things, and all for His sake 1 

^^ December. — Mrs. Elton called to say, if it was agreeable, the 
people would make their donation visit at the New Year a week fipMn 
to-day, afternoon and evening. She desired me to prepare nothing 
for the occasion — they would take care of themselves. Our curiosity 
puts us on the ^ quivive;* but a week is not long to wait. I pn* 
scissors to my old cloak to-day. Perhaps I may as well lay it aode 
now, till after the New Year." 
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" January 3. — The great event came off as was expected. It was 
really, in many respects, a handsome affair, with a good many curious 
bcidents. Yesterday we computed the value of the gifts. Cash, 
fifteen dollars (the times are getting hard); staple articles, about 
twenty dollars ; and other things, which Edward calls ^ notions, ' if 
BStiniated according to their actual cost, swell the whole to seventy- 
fire dollars. Many of the latter are useful articles, and others orna- 
mental. It is pleasant to have such things ; but we could do very 
well without them. Still, we value them highly as gifts of friend- 
dnp. We should look upon them with unmingled satisfaction, if our 
salary were promptly paid, and in a way to support us well. As it 
by there is a drawback to our pleasure ; for it is evident the people 
design this as an ofifeet to the deficiency of our support. They are 
congratulating themselves and us on the result of the gathering. 
* Seventy-five dollars I they ought to live now.' This, I know, is the 
feeling. As two beautiful China vases were presented, and placed on 
the parlour mantel, Mr. Clifton whispered to me, * They cost, in all, 
seven dollars; you will be able to live now.' However, it was a 
j^easant gathering, and furnishes materials for gratitude and joy. I 
must leave journalizing, and write the particulars to father and 
sister Harriet." 

From the letter here alluded to, and from other sources, we get so 
vivid an idea of the donation party, that we lay down the diary, and 
take up again the historian's pen, that the world may not lose the 
record of so bright a feature in life at the parsonage. It was New- 
Tear's day, with a clear, frosty air, and a fine snow path. The 
inmates of the parsonage were astir at an early hour. *' Miss Polly " 
moved energetically about, under an awful sense of responsibility. 
She had assisted Mrs. Smith on a similar occasion, and she gave sig- 
nificant hints of '* such doings as would astonish Mrs. Vernon, if she 
never saw a donation party." Mrs. Vernon was not alarmed ; but 
she looked on with a curious eye, as ^' Miss Folly " climbed to the top 
of the pantry, and, clearing off bottles and broken dishes, moved every- 
thing jfrom the lower shelves, a peg higher ; muttering all the while, 
that " they didn't build parsonage pantries larger, when they expected 
to have such times." 

" You forget," said Mrs. Vernon, " that they would then be a world 
too wide for every day in the year but one." 

This notable housekeeper had been scrubbing and scouring a week, 
bat still found more of the same kind to do. She was conscious that 
this was to be a great day in her domain. She said, " K there should 
he a cobweb left, Mrs. Martin would be sure to see it ; or a grease pot, 
Dolly €k)odyear would make it a town-talk." Dinner was dispensed 
with ; and, after an e&rly ionch, extra fires were W\\\.\ ^ ^^sz^^i&^^s^^ 
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articles, likely to be in tbe way, removed to the back cbambera, the front 
passage to which was securely fastened. Tbe children were dresnd, 
and all was expectation. Presently tbe ^' General's" man and boy 
came across with a basket of crockery, from the store ; and Mn. Miml- 
ton's coloured girl was not far behind, on the same errand. Next 
came chairs — ^two or three dozen. Then the first sleigh- load from 
the bill-side, Mowed quickly by another ; and now the plot thickeiii. 
Cloaks and bonnets multiply in the dressing-rooms; baskets in the 
kitchen ; horses in the carriage-room and wood-boose ; and the hum 
of voices, and the merry laugh, and the tramp of feet, are heard from 
parlour to kitchen. 

Now, the mistress of the parsonage needs the gift of nbiqnity. She 
is wanted everywhere at once. Mr. Vernon meets the guests at flie 
door; but, once past the threshold, all system is discarded. Some 
ascend to the chambers used as dressing-rooms, and return anon to be 
ushered into '* presence'' with all the formality of a fashionable partj. 
Others, with baskets, budgets, packages in paper or napkin, proceed 
first to tbe kitchen with their precious freight. Hence, as Mrs. Yenon 
advances to greet a formal guest, some old lady, in cloak and hood, 
comes between them with her basket, and pushes the minister's wife 
before her to the kitchen, whispering her ** sorrow that her biscoiti 
should have burned a little on the bottom." As she is returning to 
those who still await her salutation, another good body pulls her liy 
the sleeve into the bedroom, to present her gift of stoc^g-yam ; de- 
taining her to open the package and explain that the crimson skein a 
for the children, and the blue for Mr. Vernon. 

Soon there is an outcry for " Mrs. Vernon." She is wanted in the 
parlour. Answering tbe call, she finds a new group has arrived, be- 
tween whom and the door Mr. Vernon is dividing his attentiona 
Scarcely has she bidden them welcome, ere she is summoned to tbe 
kitchen ; and the ladies, perceiving the nature of the call, follow ca 
masse. The General's man has come again — this time with Hn. 
Elton and her basket of provisions ; her husband will not leave bis 
business till a later hour. Everybody expects to look at what Mn. 
Elton brings ; and though she unloads the basket with a nonchalant 
air, she knows full well that many eyes are peering over her, and that 
every article will be duly chronicled. When the last biscuit is out, 
she takes the elegant damask cloth, and laying it carelessly on tbe 
table, says, " You may put my dishes, Polly, by themselves. Tbe 
table-cloth you need not return to the basket ; it is for Mrs. Vernon." 
There is no more to be seen, and the stream settles back again toward 
the parlour — " Miss Polly" holding Mrs. Vernon by the sleeve to 
deliver some of the many messages with which she had been laden. 
Mns. A, charged her to tell that 8}ie\)T0V3L^Vi\.l\^i& ball of butter; and 
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MiB. B. to apologize for her brittle froert;iDg ; and Mrs. C. to mention 
that this frozen spare-rib would need cooking soon, if there should 
oome a thaw. 

Meanwhile, a group of young ladies were busy with the children in 
the nursery, to which Alliens energetic calls for '* mamma'' soon 
brought her. Jennie Moulton had coaxed him to stay with her ; but 
when one lady tried upon him a new apron, and another a sack, and 
a third tied a string of coral in his sleeve, the little fellow became 
alarmed, and rebelled against this mysterious kindness. Not so his 
gentle sister. As one gift after another was lavished on her, her 
simple " Thank you, ma'am ; 'tis very pretty," was uttered with a 
self-possession and a grace that called forth many exclamations at her 
maturity. "How quietly that child takes everything!" said Mrs. 
Walter ; " my little girls would be in ecstasies," 

By four o'clock the guests are all in ; the pastor and his wife begin to 
breathe more freely, being at liberty now to "do the agreeable" in the 
way of social converse. No light task is it to promote ease and socia- 
bility among so numerous a company, from all classes in society, who 
meet in a social way but once a year, and whose extremes are rife, the 
one with cold exclusiveness, the other with rankling jealousy. Yet, 
10 &r as it can be done, our pastor and his wife are the persons to 
saoceed. Polite to all, with a quick appreciation of the position of 
every guest, they were particularly carefril to shield the sensibility of 
tiie humble, encourage the timid, and bring about pleasant greetings 
between those who seldom met on a common platform. With the best 
success, there would be some friction and a few heartburnings. The 
Seldens wondered Mrs. Vernon should think it needfril to bestow so 
much attention on some kinds of people. And Mrs. Vernon was 
quite willing, if there must be fault-finding, that it should be at that 
end of the social scale. 

Another hour passes, and now there is a stir about the supper. A 
number of ladies volunteer to serve, and, with two or three at the 
helm, are under fall sail for the kitchen and pantry. Mrs. Vernon 
follows, but is sent back with many mirthful protestations that she is 
quite in the way, and they cannot have her there. There is much 
haste and bustle, but the real progress is slow, there are so many con- 
sultations to be held, and various episodes enacted. " Shall coffee be 
made for the gentlemen? and, was this preparation of chocolate de- 
agned for to-day? and, are those cold boiled meats to be served?" 
One " doubts," and another says " Yes," and another still, " No, what 
do we want with meat ?" And the last question is referred back to a 
committee of the whole. The murmur reaches the gentlemen, who 
ue discussing the causes of the late commercial criaia^ "^Wil '^« 
EHon, whose ^^corporation'' claima are not to \)^ dciSS(M\i^^\^K^ ^^^csiflk 
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hands, with Vulgar solemnity, on his stomachf and says he ^ feeb & 
great interest in the question the ladies are ahout to settle. A slice 
of cold ham, in such hungry weather as this, is not to be despised." 

Amid much merriment, the ladies return to cut up the ham and 
tongue. Behind the scene all sorts of feeling find expression, at the 
investigation of the materials for supper, " How beautifall" and "How 
mean!" "I never saw the like!" and "I'm heartily ashamed!" 
" *Twas just like her I" " It's as well as she knew how," &c. Some 
of the edibles have a suspicious look, and are thrust aside into the 
closet One whole basketful is pronounced unfit to appear — ^they an 
put under a bread-bowl, that they may seem to have been overlooked 
Not is this the only " pious firaud" thought needfuL Some thing! 
provoke mirth ; others excite indignation. Mrs. Walter laughs till 
the tears stand on her fat little cheeks. Mrs. Norton's face bums wiA 
inward disquiet, that there are no more substantial gifts, foreseeiiig 
that, after two suppers, the larder will be lean. 

When, at length, with the most skilful tactics, the provisions were 
set forth, the first impression was that of abundance ; the second, of 
variety. The collation, in its want of homogeneousness, not ini^ 
represented the parish. Here was a plate of generous biscuit, in i^ 
ence to which, " the General," when asked to take another, said, "One 
loaf of bread was all he needed at a meal." There, a plate of liOi* 
putian size sufficiently delicate for the lady that " once ate a pea." 
Between were all sorts and sizes, some well embrowned, and oihen 
pale as if the fire had never seen them. The cake, too 1 — none hot a 
botanist could fail to wonder at the multitude of species under one 
genus. Here were loaf-cake and pound, fruit and sponge, silver-cab 
and gold, lemon and citron — ^in pyramids, in circles, in squares and 
parallelograms — some solid and spicy, others inflated to a rare m^ 
yet found to be tasteless puffs ; a few both rich and good. There were 
cookies in hearts, and oak-leaves, and diamonds; drop-cakes and 
jumbles; crullers and doughnuts. Butter was set on in variooi 
stamped balls, and an elaborate pine-apple pyramid, which, it was 
whispered, was merely on exhibition, and by no means to be touched. 

The table service partook of the same motley character. Mis. 
Vernon's fine porcelain was replaced in the closet as too choice for the 
liabilities of the occasion. At first some order was observed ; but, as 
demands multiplied, here was a large brown coffee-cup in a small 
white saucer, bearing half a pint of tea to some fashionable lady; 
there a tiny tea-cup with chocolate or coffee, passed among the gen- 
tlemen. Mr. Elton confused the girl that served him, by asking her 
to bring the second cup in her thimble. Plates, too, of all colours and 
sizes, indiscriminately distributed, gave a unique appearance to the 
various groups. But why weary iwa^k^T tVife ^m^ance of our leadeis ? 
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' Supper ended, Mrs. Vemon was asked to play and sing ; after 
which the minister made, to the hushed throng, a brief pertinent 
address, suited to the festive occasion and the opening year, with a 
gracefdl acknowledgment of their timely gifts ; then commended them 
in prayer to the God of all the families of the earth. As the fathers 
and mothers left the parsonage, the moonlight fell on the cold snow, 
in striking contrast to the complacent, cheerful faces, that told of a 
warm glow at the heart. But this was not the end. Other guests 
were expected in the evening — among them the young men of the 
village — and the girls waited to receive them. Part busied them- 
Belves in clearing away the tables ; another circle surround the piano ; 
while a dozen of the gayest, most restless spirits, set off on an explor- 
ing expedition through the house. Presently there was an irruption 
through the back chambers, and a game of romp up to the attic. Was 
not the house the property of the parish ? 

" You'll believe me now, Mrs. Vemon," said Miss Polly. "I told 
you what kind o' doings you might expect. Hear them girls, now I 
Some on 'em must ha' gone up the kitchen way, and unlocked that 
door. Here's Mr. Vemon. Now, if I was the minister, I'd go up 
and give 'em a ra'al serious talk." 

A sudden thought struck the minister, as the young girls' musical 
laugh rang down the passages. Said he, '^ Miss Polly, I thank you 
for the hint ; I will go up immediately." The young ladies in the 
kitchen looked troubled, but Mary's smile dispelled their fears. 

As Mr. Vemon ascended the stairs, the girls, much abashed, re- 
treated behind the chimneys — all but Jennie Moulton, who was too 
self-possessed to run away. '^ Ah 1 Miss Jennie," said he, '' you have 
won the palm for bravery." The girls, reassured by his voice, ven- 
tDied back. " Young ladies, you are suffering for want of exercise. 
Come now," — taking down a swing from under the square roof — 
"which of you shall I have the honour of swinging first?" The 
young ladies looked doubtfully at each other. "What could it mean?" 
Jennie was soon seated, and, as she seemed to enjoy the amusement, 
others took courage and followed her, still watching the minister's 
&ce, that wore a grave and undefinable expression, though they were 
almost sure there was mischief in his eye. Half-shy, yet fascinated, 
they each took their turn at the swing. " And now," said he, " Miss 
Jennie, if they ask you about this down stairs, you will tell them how 
well I have done my duty." Jennie thought she understood it now. 
He then asked them to his study, leading the way himself. Some of 
them shrank from entering. A minister's study, they thought, must 
be an awfdlly solemn place. He told them he hoped they were not 
afraid of him now ; and again they caught that look, half grave^ half 
humorousy which Fanny Elton afterwards decW^^ ^^i^ ^s^^^ Nst^* 
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sistible. So they followed liim in, and he showed them tsome fine 
engravings, and they looked over the library till the twilight was 
gone, and their companions from below summoned them to the par- 
lour. The girls pronounced this the best part of the visit. They 
had a new topic to talk about — ^the gallantry of their grave young 
minister. Henceforth he was immortalized among them. The little 
Prench clock struck twelve before Mary's head pressed the pillow — 
the close of the most fatiguing day in all her past remembrance. 

The next day little was done but to rest and re-examine the gifts. 
As to provisions, the hundred and fifty guests had left many fragments, 
from which more than one poor family were bountifully regaled. But 
all that goodly table-show left them no richer at the parsonage. The 
hams of beef and pork, however, the butter, cheese, and lard, the 
apples and potatoes, were as good as cash. The young men brought 
the money; there were various useful articles of apparel; a good 
store of groceries, and a large assortment of writing-paper. But many 
of the gifts, though pleasant mementoes of afiection, were, as Mary 
said, things they could do very well without. Yet they swelled the 
estimate of substantial aid which the people took the credit of render- 
ing to their minister. Let us see : — there were materials, beautifully 
embroidered, for three pairs of slippers ; there were nearly twice that 
number of card-baskets, of various forms and fabrics; a beautiful 
papier-mach6 portfolio, and a porte-monnaie to match ; lamp-mats, 
crotcheted and netted ; three or four watch-receivers, and as many 
tidy-spreads; paper-folders, of pearl and ivory; pen- wipers and tablets ; 
a set of nut-pickers ; an expensive coffee-urn, and a silver fruit-knife ; 
a solar-lamp, and a book of splendid engravings. If they can't live 
now! 

Before closing this chapter, we make a few more extracts from 
the diary. 

'' «7an.— Have received a long call from Mrs. Moulton. She talked 
very feelingly about our circumstances, and the expenses of living in 
Millville. I had my cloak spread upon the carpet, all turned and 
ready to be transformed into the style of the season. She advised me to 
put it together again without cutting— it would be so nice to ride in, 
and every one needs a second-best. I told her this must be my only 
outside garment for the winter. She said, * No ; I must go to the 
store with her, and select material for a new cloak. She would have 
brought it on the 1st, only she thought some one else might do the 
same.' How blest we are in such a friend I Her way of bestowing 
favours is so beautiful — very different from Mrs. Elton's. jS%e gives 
like a queen — Mrs. Moulton like a mother or sister. 

"-/^A J. — An incident has occurred which tried me much. I have 
said some barsb things — perhaps indxiiged a wrong spirit ; bat the 
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provocation is great, and I find it difficnit to analyse my emotions. 
Mr. Holcomb, a cabinetmaker — a mercnrial little man, and a member 
of our church, has, it seems, a thievish cow, which he allows to prowl 
about the village, to the annoyance of those who keep open yard 
or stable. Having stolen her supper repeatedly from Mr. Elton's 
meal-tubs, that gentleman threatened last week to impound her for 
the next trespass. It soon occurred ; but as the officer was escorting 
the offender to safe keeping, her owner appeared, and made a furious 
onset for her deliverance— effecting which, he went off with flying 
colours. Mr. Elton followed, demanding the officer's fee, and fore- 
warning him of the consequences of a refusal. Next morning Holcomb 
received a writ, and, alarmed at the prospect of a lawsuit, he went 
first to Mr. Elton, then came to report him to the minister, declaring 
that he was persecuted because he was a poor man. Mr. Vernon 
reminded him he had just said the proceedings would be stopped if he 
would pay the costs thus far, and advised him to do it without delay ; 
thus avoiding the double evil of a needless waste of money, and ^e 
scandal of a law-suit between brethren. But he was too angry for 
this, and declared he would not pay a cent until compelled. One 
might as well have reasoned with a hurricane. He wanted the 
minister to compel 'the General' to let him off. Edward went to 
Mr. Elton ; he was inflexible. He said that Holcomb had presumed 
on his too easy nature, and the neighbourhood would be glad to have 
him taught a lesson ; yet, as he told him, if he would pay the costs 
(a dollar and a quarter), the thing should be settled. Entering Mr. 
Holcomb's, Mr. Vernon found the wife in tears at the prospect of a 
loss which their scanty resources would not bear without diminishing 
their common comforts. She implored Mr. Vernon's help. Edwaid 
asked Mr. Holcomb how much he would give to settle it ; he threw 
down twenty-five cents, saying that was all. Mr. Vernon took it, 
and, adding to it the only dollar he possessed, offered the sum to Mr. 
Elton, witib the inquiry if that would stay proceedings. He said 
^ Tes,' and pocketed the money without farther questions ! This is 
enough to make one ashamed of human nature. I cannot think 
Edward was called upon to do it. Between a man worth his thou- 
sands, and a thankless madcap, his poor purse must be emptied, and 
a whole morning's study interrupted. I know his motive ; but I think, 
as the lawyers say, *it was travelling out of the record' — loving his 
neighbour better than himself. He says, if the reputation and peace of 
the church had not been involved, he would not have done it. Both 
those men must have had their suspicion that the thing was settled at 
his expense, and they know his straitened circumstances. Ok I \^> ^& 
— but I forbear, my poor Journal, to inflict on you TXiWft\xv}Cv.ct ^cst^^. 
" February 28. — ^We bad occasion for a n^N? \»4!BXfe«A^ TRVstfSa.'^:^* 

I 
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YernoQ pforchaaed of Tajlor insteiui of Holoomb ; the latter is 80 dis- 
pleased at this, that he will not speak to his minister, or see him in 
the street. I said to Edward, ^ Is this the fruit of your dollar?' He 
replied, with a meekness that tooched me, ^ I have bad my reward.' 

^ March 1. — I am sorrj to add another oosmoramic view fiom the 
daik side of the landscape. Mr. D. (the bachelor) passed the doQr,aiid 
stepped to sar that some time he would like an * order' lor those 
potatoes. He Ivooght them last fidl — ^half-a-donn bushels — and de- 
clined a settlement for them then, sajing, ^ It was no matter about it' 
We thought he most intend them for a present. Thej were at that 
time twenty-five cents a bnsbeL Now, when he reqnired the order, Mr. 
Yemon asked him for how much. ^ Oh,' said he, carelessly, ^ it will 
be just three dollars, won't it ? ' Potatoes are selling now for fifty oentB 
a bushel.' Edward was confoonded, and wrote the order without 
saying a word. It most have been a matter of calculation, as that 
just pays for his seat in church. It is a barefaced impositifm, io 
which i told Edward he ought not to submit. Such things distmb 
my equanimity more than I diould have once supposed possible. 'Let 
patience have her perfect work.' Alas ! I sadly need to ref or tify my- 
self at the celestial armoury. 

^ March 8. — The anniversary of my dear Carrie's death. It his 
been a sad day to me. Memory recalls all the past, connected with 
that precious name — ^from my first glimpse of the childish foce, S) 
wondrously beautiful, to the last look beneath the coffin-lid. Oh, if 
this were all ! — if there were no after-memories to trouble the clear 
fountain which death left so peaceful ! How the heart longs at times 
for the speedy coming of that day which shall correct all mi8nnde^ 
standings between those who should be, and have been, allied in Ihe 
closest bonds 1 My little Abby has been listening to the stoiy of 
Carrie with an interest altogether beyond her in&nt years ; and when 
she asked me, in her serious way, * Why should you cry, mammSi if 
Carrie was so good, and they wanted her in heaven ?' my fond heart 
for a moment foreboded a sorer bereavement. ' Out of tbe month of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained praise.' " 



CHAPTER XXVL 

'*Ah! storms and wintry wenther 
Are never absent kog.* 

"What sect 
Within the diorch, what party in the stat^ 
Minutely in the paridi imaged forth, 
ShaU find in him ita al^ r- 



I 



While om friends of the paisonaig^ "w^t^ xi^rra^i^ themseheB to 
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bear the thickening evils of their allotment, they were destined to re- 
ceive a shock to their sensibilities from an unexpected quarter. We 
have already spoken of Mary's half-brother, Henry, the city merchant. 
Led by a gay and fashionable wife, his style of living subjected him 
to large expenditure, which, with some reverses in business, plunget 
him into embarrassments of the most threatening nature. In this 
emergency, he borrowed his father's credit to strengthen his own, and 
postpone the crisis by the aid of a few thousands, raised in Mayfield. 
He had then some faint hope of eventually extricating himself ; but 
as this grew less, and his perplexity increased, an organic disease, 
which had been long lying in wait, suddenly put an end to his days ; 
he died insolvent. The beautiful home in Mayfield would barely 
cover the amount in which Dr. Allison was liable for his son. In a 
letter to his daughter, among other things, he says : — *^ The creditors 
are very considerate toward me, and will leave the place in my hands ; 
but it is no longer mine. For myself, I am growing old, and shall 
soon need but a few feet of ground. Harriet has her portion from her 
mother unencumbered. For you, dear Mary, I had fondly dreamed to 
make a comfortable provision, knowing how slender are the means of 
a minister's support. This hope is crossed. Well, the Lord knows 
what is best, and He has, I trust, something in store for you, far better 
than perishable treasures. I rejoice that your heart is not set on 
these, my daughter. I thank Qod for the belief that His favour far 
transcends, in your regard, an earthly portion — ^yea, that you are 
willing to forego all worldly good for the sake of Christ and souls. 
The discomforts of your present field of labour, it would seem, are 
increasing ; but keep up heart, my dear girl ; encourage your hus- 
band. The darker it grows without, the brighter keep the light on 
his domestic altar — the light, not of human love alone, but of 
heavenly hope, and Christian trust. Like the wise virgins, keep oil 
in reserve, ready for the neediest hour. Oh 1 why should we not take 
joyfully the spoiling of our goods, knowing that we have another and 
an enduring inheritance?" 

Mary was deeply afflicted by these tidings. She felt for sister 
Ellen, widowed and childless and reduced to penury. She sympa- 
thized deeply with her beloved and revered parent. She felt for her- 
self as if a blow had unsettled the foundations of her earthly security. 
She knew not, till now, what a prop, amid their fluctuating circum- 
stances, was the feeling that she had a father's house to flee to, what- 
ever might betide. The expiration of another half year at Millville 
was at hand. It was rumoured that the Society's treasury was still 
empty. Mr. Vernon had for some time been inclined to seek another 
field; yet he feared the reputation of restlessness and disAQ»\i\fis^^. 
Should the Booiety prove true to their recent Qivgag|sm!&Ti\H^V^'«^'^^ 
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try to remain for the present, and outliye qppositioiL. If not paid 
promptly, he reeolyed that the year (eccleBiastical) should close his 
connexion with that people. With these ezplanationa we resmne our 
extracts from the Diary. 

^' March 31. — The last day of this month of gloom — ^tiie saddest 
month to me of all the year. I would not, however, forget the VigU 
of that gloom — a light not bom of earth. Thanks for that light 1 
Betumed three days ago from Mayfield. Have received many calls ; 
some of sympathy — very precious ; others of mere curiosity or cold 
formality. Our journey proved rather expensive ; — the storm delayed 
us by the way one day and night at a public inn. The deacon 
charged by the mile for the days we travelled, and by the day fiff 
the time we rested ; the two will make a large item in our bill of 
horse-hire. Mr. Clifton enlightened us on this subject ; — ^Mr. Hams 
— simple-minded man I — had been heard to say that *' Brother Sydney 
charged the minister high, so as to help to starve him out.' This is 
too bad to be believed. 

*' April 2. — Pay-day has come and gone, and the Society is agiin 
fifty dollars in our debt ; and what is worse, if we had the money, it 
would not cancel our obligations. Edward has written to his broiW 
to raise for him another hundred. I hope our place will soon be 
disposed of, and our debt extinguished. It is a miserable way d 
living ; it troubles me, I think, more than Edward. He plunges into 
study and forgets it — is labouring hard this week over his Fast-day 
sermon. 

" April 10. — The preaching, Friday, made quite a stir. Subject— 
The example of Christ as a citizen; text — 'Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are CsBsar's, and unto God the things that aie 
Gkxl's.' Mr. Selden is much offended. He * wishes ministers would 
preach the gospel, and let politics alone.* ' He is a large supporter,* 
Mr. Moulton says, ' and it would be well to conciliate him.' Mr. 
Moulton actually asked Mr. Vernon if he could not give the snlgeet 
of slavery the go-by in his future ministrations. He knows very well 
that Mr. Vernon is not harping on this subject all the while. He 
seldom goes into it ; but when he does, he strikes a strong blow. Mr. 
Moulton admitted this, but said, * The prayers kept the wound firesh. 
If he could only omit it there — if he would allow him to say to 
Mr. Selden that the minister had pledged himself.* I looked anxiously 
for Edward's reply. He was perfectly calm and courteous, yet there 
was that in bis eye which might have made the time-serving Christian 
quail. * Ah I * said he, * as to my praying^ I can give no pledges. A 
believer's prayers, I presume we shall agree, are guided by the Divine 
Spirit, and I cannot tell, befoxekaxid, -^iVi^X. "fife Ta».^ i^ut in my heart 
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to pray for.' With some apologies, Mr. Moulton departed, looking a 
little troubled. He had not been gone an hour when the deacons 
called — or, rather, the deacon and his shadow. He expressed his 
strong dissent from the doctrine of yesterday's discourse. The mer- 
cury was soon up at ' boiling point.' ' Talk about our duties to the 
state I We owe nothing to such a corrupt government as ours, but 
revobUion.' He then stated the object of iSie call, namely, the ap- 
pointment of a meeting to debate this matter before the public. 
Edward, of course, declined. ' So, my dear, your views are opposed 
on both sides.* * Yes,' said he, * ministers in my position on this 
subject — and there are not a few of us — ^find, as Kichard Baxter said 
of himself^ that we have two enemies where other men have but one. 
We are denounced from both extremes.* 

" Mm/. — A long call from Mrs. Harris. Did not let her go up to 
the study. * She did not wish to dictate, but she had hoped the hint 
she gave Mr. Vernon would be improved. He really had no idea of 
the inmioralities prevailing here.' She asked me to help to form 
a Seventh Commandment Society, and circulate M^Dowall's Journal. 
I told her it did not strike me favourably ; I would think more of the 
subject, and let her know the result. After her departure, I told Mr. 
Vernon ; and he said, with a deprecating tone, * sister Eachel I 
why wilt thouT 

" June. — ^The month of roses has come. Nature is very beautiftd ; 
the air is frill of fragrance ; the hillsides are luxuriantly green, and 
this beauty is open to all. I was detained from church yesterday, all 
day, by illness. The factory children were lying in the meadows and 
roaming the fields from mom till night. Poor things I how my heart 
ached for them ! Shut up and toiling all the week through noise, 
and steam, and dust, no wonder they are glad to breathe the free air 
of heaven one long, bright day in the open fields. K they could have 
two Sabbaths a week, one for the body and the other for the soul, 
Ihere might be some hope of their spiritual culture. As it is, the 
efifort is almost useless. Alas I there is wrong somewhere. 

" Jult/ 1. — Mr. Vernon asked for money to-day, but the treasurer 
told the old story. His postage has run two quarters, and he has 
nothing to meet it. Little Abby brought me her gold piece, the last 
birthday gift from ^ grandpa,' and asked if she might give it to papa. 
Precious child 1 Allie saw her ; and, climbing to the shelf for his 
tan box of pennies, emptied them into my lap. I turned aside, and 
wept. 

"tTttfy. — Have made to-day the acquaintance of Mr. Norton's sister, 
Aunt Hannah, about whom I have heard so much. She is a maiden 
of fifty ; has been, as she says, in York State -vm^Ti^^ \laft VasSv. -^^-w. 
and a half. She is very fond of ministers, and oi ^oesv^^ ^"cl^ cR. Vk^*^ 
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drinkings. I suppose she will make the circuit of the village, and 
report herself often at the parsonage. 

" August — Everything looks toward the termination of our stay in 
Millville. Our salary drags heavily. Opposition is more manifest 
and decided. Edward begins to reel under his heavy burdens. What- 
ever comes, he is determined to sustain himself in the pulpit ; but, a 
bill presented and urged, when the purse is empty, or a fresh attack 
from those who should be his fellow-labourers, sends him to his study 
with a heavy heart ; and I often hear him pacing the room a long 
time before he resumes the pen. His late evenings, too, are under- 
mining his health. Then there are so many extras, that they have 
become * ordinaries.* At first his people encouraged him to preach 
and lecture abroad ; latterly, they have complained of it. Mrs. Elton 
told him the other day that 'there was a great field here for a 
minister. So much expected out of the pulpit, and the standard of 
preaching so high (1), she thought the places around should be more 
considerate than to call upon him so much.' I suspect Edward is a 
little too independent. Mr. Smith always consulted her about these 
things. When the money faileth, it is quite convenient to have the 
purse replenished by a lyceum lecture. 

** Evening, — Since writing the above, a letter has arrived from a 
classmate of Mr. Vernon's in S., inquiring if he meditates leaving 
Millville, and saying the second church in S. would give him a call, 
if he were unsettled. This seems to be a critical juncture. The 
Lord direct us." 

Mr. Vernon now resolved to close his connexion with his people 
without much delay. While he was meditating in what shape to 
bring the matter before them, he received a hasty summons to Nor- 
field on business of importance. His brother James had long cherished 
a purpose to emigrate to the distant west, which was suddenly facili- 
tated by an opportunity to sell the old farm and homestead. Edward's 
affairs were involved with his, and he had formed a plan to extricate 
them. The " Barn-hill lot" would a little more than redeem the notes 
held by Captain Newell. He proposed to appropriate it to this pur- 
pose, if Edward would take his namesake, now a fine boy in his tenth 
year, and fit him for college. The plan met with a warm approval. 
James rejoiced to see his brother so hopeful in regard to the future, 
and encouraged him in his purpose to leave Millville. 

" And now, dear Pompey," said Edward, " you and I will go home 

together." Master Eddie was to follow as soon as the family were ready 

to start for Wisconsin, early in October. Pompey was welcomed back 

wi't/i smiles and tears of joy. The children would not be satisfied till 

^^ejr had fairly hugged Inm round the n^ct. The event of his retom 
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made some talk in the village. What mine of gold bad opened on 
the minister's path, that he should venture again on the old extrava- 
gance of keeping a horse 1 The wonder was of short duration. The 
following Sabbath Mr. Vernon requested his people to unite with him 
in calling a council to dissolve his pastoral relation. The thing 
created a profound sensation. Mr. Moulton closely scrutinized the state 
of feeling in the community, and, with Mrs. Elton's help, decided 
what was for the good of the parish. An early meeting of the Society 
was called ; and, to Mr. Vernon's surprise, instead of acquiescing in 
his proposal, a committee was appointed to confer with him, and urge 
the witiidrawal of his request. He consulted the neighbouring pas- 
tors, and they all advised him to stay. Ministerial brethren are not 
always the best advisers in such a case. 

The final conference with the committee arrives. Mr. Moulton 
pleads that the step proposed will be the means of breaking up the 
Society. He has found that Mr. Vernon is strongly entrenched in the 
affections of the middle class in his congregation. Mr. Wells, the 
Nortons, and others, threaten to go back to the old church over the 
hilL Mr. Moulton knows very well how much these men are worth, 
when money matters come to a pinch ; and his foresight discovers 
narrow places ahead. They have already opened their purse in the 
present distress. The committee are now able to promise immediate 
payment of all arrears, and they make many pledges for the future. 
But the pastor hesitates. The want of Christian co-operation and 
fellowship is not so easily got over. He is not used to opposition in 
the church. Mr. Moult od takes him aside, and whispers that Deacon 
Slocimi and his clique will probably leave soon, and join the Method- 
ists. This certainly would be an alleviation. The committee say 
many pleasant things, and talk hopefully of the future. He begins to 
yield. It may be duty to remain, though inclination and self-interest 
point to another field. Though loath to stay, he is not " fully per- 
suaded" to go. The result is the withdrawal of his request. The 
committee look relieved and grateful. Their chairman makes out his 
report for the Society, and begs Mr. Vernon to allow him to say that 
the tardiness with which the salary is rendered was the prime cause 
of dissatisfaction. In this request, the wily diplomatist has three ob- 
ects in view — he seldom had fewer than this in any movement — to 
conciliate the opposition, of whose secession he had many doubts, 
by covering up Mr. Vernon's estimation of them ; to insure more 
prompt payment hereafter from the pew-holders ; to gratify the honest 
fimners with the belief that their contribution had met the difficulty, 
and retained the minister. 

And now it is reported far and near that the affair is ha^igil^ «ii- 
justed. The minister has soon reason to t\m)ik. o'Cti<^Tm^« ^^ 
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finds that the Society has made no provision for the fdture. Their 
spasmodic effort will only sink them the deeper in the slongh. At 
for the secession to the Methodists, it was only the figment of Mn. 
Elton's busy brain, which her best efforts were never Ukely to place 
among the actaalities of history. It took an incredibly short time to 
open Mr. Vernon's eyes to all this ; and he said to Mary, '^ I have 
acted very unwisely. We have lost the opportunity of an eligible 
place, and I foresee plainly we shall not stay in Mllville another 
twelvemonth." 

The traveller, who is half convinced that at an important stage of 
his journey he took the wrong road, soon loses his elasticity of step 
and ardour of pursuit So a man haunted by the conviction that 
some important step in life was wrongly decided, is shorn of half Ui 
strength by misgivings and regrets. Soon as Edward Vernon was 
satisfied of his mistake in consenting to retain his present charge, a 
feeling of despondency crept over him, which unnerved him for strcnig 
persistent effort. The evils from which he had vainly sought release 
looked intolerable. His brooding thoughts augured loss of strengA 
and reputation — ^prophecies of evil that were the means of their own 
fulfilment. 

For a few weeks there seemed to be a cessation of hostilities on the 
part of his opposers. Deacon Slocum had little opportunity now to 
aid in cutting off the supplies — ^his exorbitant bill for horse-hure being 
paid and his accommodations relinquished. At twelve and a ha9 
cents a mile for horse and carriage, he had made up a bill of seventy 
dollars in a little less than twelve months. It was evident he had no 
idea of being shoved off frt)m the religious connexion in which be 
could agitate with such notoriety and effect Indeed, we must give 
him the credit at this time for an effort to draw once more in the same 
harness with the minister. Some attributed this mollification to the 
influence of his brother's widow, a woman of a heavenly temper, who 
had come to pass her last days with her husband's kindred. Be this 
as it may, the reform was of short continuance. Always restless and 
in search of novelties, he wearied his pastor with his Quixotic schemea 
Among other things, he solicited Mr. Vernon's signature to a pledge 
for the better observance of the Sabbath, which he proposed to circa- 
late ; and was curtly answered that we had better have a pledge to 
keep the church covenant 

This was taken hardly. Soon after, a proposal to invite a cele- 
brated anti-church apostle of liberty to hold forth in the village being 
also negatived, the deacon " declared off" from the minister irrevo- 
cably. His wife, too, withdrew from the female prayer-meeting ; " not 
that she had aught against Mrs. Vernon — she considered her a superior 
woman — hut ishe could not uphold an \ua&it\i&il mrnktry." Her place 
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was more than supplied by the sister-in-law, Mrs. Mills, between 
whom and Mrs. Vernon there was all the sympathy of kindred souls. 
Poor Mrs. Harris was in a state of hesitation, which made her look 
more distressed and under greater responsibilities than ever. One 
might h&ye supposed from her countenance that the ark of the Lord 
rested on her shoulders, and that she was chief mourner in all the 
nomercms ills of a groaning world. Sister Bachel thought it her duty 
not to desert the camp ; and her prayers for her pastor evinced the 
purpose to inform her praying associates, as well as the Lord, what 
she deemed his errors and deficiencies. To his sensitive wife this 
course was a little annoying. Mother Slocum, too, was very active. 
T^th her bag on her arm, she sallied forth retailing the gossip ob- 
tained from Miss Polly, to the disadvantage of the pastor's family, 
seldom fiEdling to exalt her son, in the stereotyped phrase, *' Sydney is 
a good man — a praying man." 

Mr. Vernon's power in the pulpit had been the prop that hitherto 
strengthened him against adverse influences : that power now began 
to wane. Yet there was many an effort to recover what had been 
lost Whenever he could confine his attention to some glorious truth 
of revelation, how did it cahn his disquietude, chasten and elevate 
his thoughts, chain his affection, fill and enlarge his vision, and raise 
him, in blissful forgetfulness of his trials, to an atmosphere of its own, 
clear and invigorating ! Then he would write and speak like him- 
8el£ But such occasions were becoming rare. The people were 
quick to note the change in the pulpit — a change affecting quite as 
much the address of the preacher as the character of his discourses. 
There were none here to pity him in his moods and his depression, 
and hold him all the dearer for it, as did the people of his first love. 

When Mrs. Elton was reported to have said, " she couldn't divine 
what ailed Mr. Vernon, to depreciate so rapidly in his preaching," 
Mary's cheek flushed, and her heart ached, as that of a minister's 
wife only can, in such circumstances. Poor woman! she had care 
enough, it would seem, without this trouble. Her domestic duties 
were not light. Young Edward had arrived, as was expected, making 
one more object of her provident attention. Miss Polly bad fixed 
ideas of her own sphere of service, and beyond the line she would not 
budge an inch, happen what would. With Mary's views of a mother's 
duties, her two children made no small demand upon her time and 
energies. But it was the miscellaneous services of a parochial nature 
tbat overtasked and crowded her. Her benevolent heart could not 
wast the appeals of misery and want. Among the poor were many 
vho had seen better days, and who craved a sympathy and apprecia- 
tion which there were few to bestow. The Seldens thought it ^«^ 
^becoming in iheir nunister'a wife to asaociale m^ \!!^<^ y^^ ^^ 
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Scotch woman, or to sit an hour with the snfiforiiig Mrs. Ellis, wbose 
daughter worked in the cotton-mill, and whose hnshand, in his drink- 
ing-bouts, wasted the girl's earnings with his own. 1^. Beach and 
Susan were, indeed, a more reputable fjEonilj; yet they lived in a 
factory boarding-house, and the daughter worked in the packing-room 
of the paper-mill. How vulgar in Mrs. Vernon to be on visiting 
terms with such people I These aristocrats saw no harm in her taking 
home the unfinished work of the sewing circle, or in tajdng her timfl 
and strength to receive calls and visits, and attend social gatherings. 

Mary had felt from the first that there were a multitude of claum 
upon her ; but now it seemed that everything would be light, were it 
not for the incubus settling down, with leaden weight, on her beloved 
and gifted husband. Everything that she could do was done— hfli 
most assiduous ministries employed in his behalf. Life seemed sn 
intense effort to shield, to soothe, to stimulate, to aid, to inspire wiA 
hope and courage the struggling victim of despondency. When ht 
went to the study with a heavier cloud than usual on his brow, flhe 
would slip away from her cares below, and, tapping at his door, ad 
to sit a while with him. He knew not how much he was indebted to 
those visits for what he did accomplish. A cheerful countenanofl^ 
like a medicine, doeth good. His malady was not wholly prod 
against this remedy. At first she asked him playfully what text b 
was writing on, and what he could find to say upon it. When abfl 
found that he was thus led away from himself^ till his enthusiasn 
kindled, and his mind glowed on some track of lofty thought, shfl 
resorted often to this expedient. Nor was this communion upon pul- 
pit themes without a reciprocal profit. While to him it was stmiiuai» 
mg, and often highly suggestive, to her it was a sweet privilege, and 
a rich intellectual repast. Little Abby was always ready to amoM 
her brother, while mamma could go to the study. Catching hst 
mother's spirit, she would do anything " to comfort dear papa.'' 

'' What shall I do, when you are laid aside ?" said Edward, pen- 
sively. '^ Ah 1 that is selfish. You do far more for me than I 
deserve." 

" That sounds very humble," replied Mary. " Can this be the same 
gentleman who, an hour ago, claimed the honour of having sprang 
a splendid mine of thought ?" 

" Ah," said he, " the mines of Gk)lconda were of little worth to 
their owner, without being wrought.** 

True, and how is a man in the night-mare to use a pickaxe P-^ 
there's the rub. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



"A Mmething light as air, a look, 
A word unkind, or wrongly taken." 

"The Tale may be deep, but there*!! music around it. 
And hope, "mid our anguish, bright hope still is here." 

Life out of the parsonage is not smooth at Millville in these days. 
It is a time of trouble and perplexity. Business failures through the 
ooontry are disastrously frequent, and the scarcity of money is in- 
creasing. The Millville manufacturers curtail their operations, and 
struggle hard to keep their heads above water. Much suffering 
ensues from the dismissal of operatives. It is the season, moreover, 
when fevers prevail in those low unhealthy grounds, and distressing 
cases of sickness add to the general confusion. The pastor is called to 
many sick-beds and many funerals. His family expenses, too, are 
multiplying. He has physicians' and nurses' bills. Let us follow 
him into the nursery one Sabbath afternoon. A tiny babe two weeks 
old, the second daughter, lies in the cradle. The nurse is at her 
supper. He draws aside the curtain, that he may look over the 
SercUdj and prepare for the missionary concert. " Ah, Mary I" said 
he, " I miss you here, as well as everywhere else. She was wont 
during the month to cull many a missionary item, and treasure it up 
fixrhim. She made an effort now to explore the monthly concert 
department of her brain. Her husband bethought himself and said, 
" This is hurting you, dear, and I ought not to have allowed it." 

"O no I" said the devoted wife ; "I am so glad to do something 
fiwr you, as I used to do. Now let me look out the hymns." The 
nurse came in and prohibited the book just as the task was done. As 
Edward started for the evening service, he noticed a bright spot on 
either cheek, and, turning back, cautioned Mary to be quiet and take 
rest. But when is a minister's wife sure of rest ? Intent on a kind 
service. Aunt Hannah stepped in, thinking by this time Mrs. Vernon 
would be glad to see somebody. The nurse caught at the opportunity 
to ask leave of absence for an hour. Aunt Hannah did not mean to 
tire the sick woman, so she did all the talking herself; and she had 
many things to say. Mrs. Vernon did not mind it much, till a theme 
was reached upon which she was rather sensitive. 

"I have spent the Sabbath at Mrs. Clifton's," said the visitor, 
^and the young man has had quite a talk with me about parish 
matters. I wonder he should think Mr. Vernon was foolish to remain 
ere." 

" Did he saj that?" asked the now eager Itoenet^ 
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" Yes," was the reply ; " and I didn't know, till he told me, that 
Mrs. Elton is making complaints of the preaching. She doesn't gi^e 
up a minister till the last Monlton, too, he says, would as lief haYe 
him go as stay, only he feared the Society would ran down. Thflj 
are an ungrateful set. The way they treated Mr. Smith, now— I 
always loved Mr. Smith — ^they Mrly kicked him out, after all he'd 
done, too." 

Thankful was the excited invalid to hear the nurse's returning stepi. 
But no sooner did Aunt Hannah leave, than, meeting being out, lbs. 
Harris ^^just stepped in a minute." Being in, she took the opp(»^ 
tunity to tell how fast objects of charity were accumulating in tba 
village ; and she leaned against the bedpost, and gave the particnlan 
of three half-starved families, that had lately come to H^t. Thk 
reminded her, also, to speak of half a dozen poor children that mnit 
be clothed and got into the Sabbath-school. 

When Mr. Vernon entered, he found his wife in a high fever. Dl 
Gale was summoned, and, for the first time, expressed alarm, and asked 
for counsel. A messenger, with the sorrowful tidings, was despatched to 
Mayfield. For three days, the scales of life and death seemed to hang 
in even balance. Poor Edward I he thought he had trouble befora; 
but what sorrow was like this? Yet the Lord in mercy spared hni 
the stroke that would have made his babes motherless, and widowed 
his heart for ever. Though soon out of immediate danger, Mary's ill- 
ness was long and trying. She gained, at times, rapidly ; but evoy 
improvement was followed by a relapse. The people, at first, we» 
attentive and sympathizing. Watchers and nurses were obtained with 
little difficulty. Soon, however, they wearied of it. The world has 
far less sympathy with a case of protracted debility than with one of 
brief, acute suffering. Mr. Vernon's sensitive spirit shrinking fiom 
reluctant service, he often studied his sermon while tending the sick 
couch the livelong night. These were dark days at the parsonage; 
yet there shot athwart them a light that was not bom of sun or star 
— ^many a gleam, and all the more precious for the darkness they 
illumined. 

Winter set in, and with unusual severity. The domestic affairs rf 
the parsonage wanted the careful supervision of other days. The 
purse was soon empty, and money was nowhere to be had. Maiy 
denied herself many little comforts, which could not well be procured 
on credit. Mr. Vernon waited anxiously for his house-rent, but it did 
not come. A letter from Mr. Cook announced that the debtor was a 
defaulter, and had run away. A journey to Salem must be made, to 
substantiate the claim, and public conveyances demand cash, and the 
purse is empty. He must take Pompey, though it is a long road, and 
the weather cold. Still he will uee4 a'^Ul^ " c&L-Mi^^" for tumpike-fcollB 
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and the feeding of liis horse. He applies to the Society's treasury in 
vain. He calls on one and another rich man, with no better success. 
He sets oS, at length, on his journey, resolving to call on a wealthy 
parishioner, a mile and a half on his way. He is again denied, and 
stung to the quick, will not retrace his steps, though without a penny. 
At the toll-gates he promises to pay on his return. He is thought to 
he a civil-spoken man, and they let him pass. Night overtakes him, 
but he has no means to procure shelter ; so he presses on, nor slackens 
rein till, at midnight, he reaches father Allison's door. The next 
morning, supplied with money sufiQcient for the present emergency, he 
porsues his course, and, on the fourth day, reaches home again, 
dispirited by a fruiiiess journey. The value of real property has fallen 
in Salem, as elsewhere, and his house is destined to remain, for the 
present, unsold and tenantless. 

Not many days elapsed ere Mary received a letter from her father, 
suggesting, in the tenderest, most delicate manner, that her dear hus- 
band is in danger of becoming misanthropic ; with an earnest caution 
to guard against the least sourness, or bitterness of feeling. ^^ To 
avoid this," he said, '* requires more grace than they are aware who 
have never encountered the temptation ; yet it may be done, and, by 
Divine grace, it must be done, or we make ourselves miserable, and 
give a poor illustration of the religion of the Cross." These words 
awoke Mary, at once, to a conviction of the danger alluded to^to the 
hctf moreover, that she was accessory to it. Should she tell Edward ? 
He may be grieved ; yet, like a true wife, she resolves to show him 
the letter. Together they analyse their thoughts and feelings, make 
mutual confessions of wrong, promise renewed watchfulness, and be- 
seech the Lord for strength to bear meekly and without harsh judg- 
ments the ills that come upon them by the fault of others. A letter, 
written in these days by Mary to her brother, is too characteristic to 
be omitted : — 

" MlLLTILLB, &C. 

" My precious Brotheb, — ^Your last package from home brought 
you the intelligence of my dangerous illness and partial convalescence. 
I know you will rejoice to see again the familiar hand, and to be 
asBured, from my own pen, of returning health and vigour. Ah I let 
ine not deceive you by that word vigour, I know little yet of such a 
luxury. I have so much demand upon my strength that it is used a 
little feuster than I gain it. (Is that an Irish-ism ?) I have three 
^ear babes leaning upon me ; and a husband, with a nature as sensitive 
ys a child's — ^if it were otherwise, I could not love him half as well — 
b special need of sympathy and comfort. Besides, the claims made 
Qpoa me from without as the pastor's wife, ate ueivAieit i^*^ \i<^xX\^^* 
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Sister Emily, in her sphere, knows litUe of these. Edward has written 
yon of his trials here. I have felt them deeply for his sake — ^felt them 
with a bitterness of spirit that I knew not of, till tlie solemnities <^ 
eternity seemed bnt a step removed. The near prospect of death is a 
wonderfiil revealer of the heart. 

^^ my dear William 1 would that I could lean my head on your 
strong arm, and recount the sorrows and joys that have been my lot 
since we last looked upon each other. Ton have sometimes been sick, 
but I believe were never brought so low as to abandon hope of life. 
Such an event is a solemn crisis in one's history — ^like a bridge con- 
necting the life beyond, with what has gone before. As death seemed 
approaching, my soul rallied with a wondrous energy, anew to settle 
the foundations of its Christian hope, and looked forward, witJi 
trembling solicitude, to the end. Soon I was too weak to reascHi-* 
almost too low to think. Yet consciousness remained; everything 
seemed detached and moving; everything but one — ^the Savioor*! 
bosom — and on that I leaned as an unreasoning babe upon its mother's 
arm. Hour after hour passed, and I lost the power of connected 
thought I saw, indeed, and knew the faces that bent over me— onr 
kind, anxious father, with his finger upon my wrist ; sister Harriet, in 
tears ; dear Edward, pale and fixed as marble ; little Abby's sweet, 
earnest face in the nurse's arms. I saw, but I knew not the how and 
wherefore. All was vague and dreamy, all but that sure supp(»t 
beneath me, on which I rested in perfect peace. Oh, to be certain 
that this was no illusion of the fancy I 

" The crisis passed ; but still too feeble to talk — almost too weak 
to think ; I lay in a state of untroubled passivity, with a delicioos 
sense of new life in the slowly quickening tide through heart and veins. 
After a few days I gained rapidly ; but many things have since c<m- 
spired to prevent my full recovery. Yet how much have I to be 
thankful for I My song shall be of mercy, not of judgment. 

" We hear of you in the public journals, and rejoice in the growing 
spirit of inquiry among the Armenians of your charge. I hope you 
may be permitted not only to sow, but to reap. What joy is like the 
joy of harvest, after a seed-time of clouds and tears ? You asked me 
in your last to say more of my children. Ah I what fond mother shall 
dare give her pen * carte blanche* on a topic so near her heart, and flo 
exhaustless ? Abby, we humbly trust, is in favour with Qcd. She 
is a tender-hearted, spiritually-minded child ; holding daily conmiuniop 
with Jesus, whom she has loved from her earliest knowledge of Hi> 
name. Divine grace seems to have renewed her unto holiness soon 
after she knew the difference between right and wrong. This was 
what I expected when I consecrated her in baptism ; and the Lord has 
not disappointed me. ^ According to ^oxiix M^ be it unto yoo.' Alliaoo 
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IB a fine boy ; less contemplative in his disposition, but much like his 
sister in many things. He is rightly named, for he belongs to my side 
of the houses-dark hair and hazel eyes. The baby — little Nell — ^is 
named for brother Henry's wife. She is very different from the other 
children ; more lively in her baby ways ; more irritable, too, than they. 
The Lord make all the darlings — yours and ours — lambs of the 
Saviour's flock, carried in the arms of the good Shepherd, and borne 
in His bosom I 

" Besides our own, we have the care and training of a son of 
Edward's brother, who was named, for his uncle, Edward. He is a 
lad of much promise ; yet high-spirited, and needing the most judicious 
management. I sometimes call him my eldest son. He gives me 
most gratifying- proofs of affection, and is quite docile in my hands. 

" I had much more to say to you, dear brother, and designed to 
fill another sheet, but my failing strength warns me to desist ; I will, 
if possible, fill a page for sister EmUy, and add another line here 
before I send my letter." 

But it was not possible. Again was the easy rocker exchanged for 
the bed of pain and languishing. The people became impatient, and 
some thought the minister's wife did not try to get well. Miss Polly 
aided this slander. She *' couldn't see any reason why she should 
not get up ; " and, indeed, it was beyond her ken. Mrs. Elton said 
"she was sorry for Mr. Vernon. No wonder he could not sustain 
himself in the pulpit, with so much sickness in his family. A minister 
with such a feeble, nervous wife was to be pitied." Ah I how little 
did she know about it ; how little guess that but for those feeble arms 
aionnd him he would have sunk like a millstone to the nether depths I 
Still less did she surmise that much of this debility, and these fre- 
quent relapses arose from her constant thoughtfulness of him and his 
work. 

There was much meddling in those days with affairs at the parson- 
age. Many thought it was time things were looked into. Among 
oOiers, Mrs. Deacon Nobles came, and, after a conference in the 
Utehen, went in to talk with Mrs. Vernon. She intimated that, in 
consequence of her illness, the minister was confined at home, and 
things were getting loose in the parish. " It was very bad, very un- 
fortunate indeed I " Mrs. Vernon joined in her regrets, saying, " It 
Was not very pleasant to her to be sick ; yet she was sure she sorrowed 
Taore on Mr. Vernon's account than on her own." The unfeeling 
lejoinder was, "The people are sorry on their oum account. We 
b^pe, for our sake, you will try to get up soon." 

Dr. Gale entered as the deacon's wife departed. Finding his 
patient in tean^ he turned abruptly back to tlie \L\lc^\i<^xv^ «xA q'k^^^c^ 
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Polly to ^' call the parson." A rongh man was Dr. Grale ; tempestnons 
often, yet sensible. Christian principles he did not profess; but 
humane feeling he seldom lacked. 

" Parson Vernon I" said he, " I give it up. Ton must take your 
wife home to her father's as soon as possible, if you mean to have her 
well. / can't cure her here. Your religious folks ha'n't a grain of 
sense to spare. A pretty fool I make of myself to come here and 
order sedatives, and rely on quiet, when some old woman, who was 
made without nerves, mU bolt in and upset it all I" And the doctor 
went off in a bluster. Mrs. Nobles had stopped to report her inter- 
view to Mrs. Elton, and the two ladies stood at the gate as the doctor 
returned with quickened step. They stopped him to ask if there was 
anything more alarming at the parsonage. He growled, ^^ No need 
of anything more," which they construed into vexation with his 
patient. Whereupon they proceeded to lament that ministers should 
take for their wives such feeble, inefficient women ; and especially 
that Millville should be so unfortunate in this respect. The doctor 
was in no gentle mood, and he gave them a blast which they were 
sorry to have provoked. 

" Feeble women I " said he ; " feeble women I What makes 'em 
so ? They've a right to be feeble, with a vengeance I Wonder any 
on 'em live ten years— pulled about hither and thither, and kept on 
short allowance I You expect to make her do half enough to earn 
her husband's salary, with your confounded societies ! It's Contrive, 
and cut, and stitch ; — and then you set her to praying, and talking, 
and reforming ; and she must be dragged out here and there ; and at 
home, there's no peace for the calls and tea-drinkings, to say nothing 
of the fault-findings. Mrs. Vernon is not inclined to be sickly. Good, 
fresh constitution ; but she's worn and low, and you don't give her 
any chance to get up." 

*' But," interposed Mrs. Nobles, " you'll allow, doctor, that Mrs. 
Vernon is very nervous ?" 

" Nervous I " said he contemptuously. " I wish women knew what 
they mean by that." 

Mrs. Elton ventured, ^'If she had more hopefulness and courage, 
doctor." 

" You don't know her," said the doctor, less fiercely. " She's none 
of your milk-and-water ladies. She has all the hope and courage 
there is in the house ; " — and he turned away. Looking back, how- 
ever, with a sudden thought, another explosive burst of words 
followed. " If I'd been a minister {no danger), but if I had, I'd 
ha' lived a bachelor all my days, before I'd ha' married a wife for 
the palish /" 
^ Dr, Gale's prescription was followed, aiid proved highly efficacious. 
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In the borne of her chQdhood, amid the tender assidnities of father 
and sister, and two little ones with her, and away from the friction 
of life in MiUville, Mary was restored, not to her former soundness, 
. bat to comfortable health and activity. Annt Hannah Tolnnteered 
to take the helm at the parsonage. Abby went to school with her 
coasin Edward, and though her little heart pined for mamma she 
made no complaints, but did her best to be a comfort to her poor 
&ther. Now, so fEir as family cares were concerned, the pastor had 
ample leisure to study during those six long weeks ; yet he accom- 
plished fax less than when he had '* a feeble, nervous wife upon his 
hands." His soul fretted like a pinioned giant 

He borrowed money till he was ashamed to ask it, and, indeed, 
unable to procure more. Mr. Moulton lent him his name at the bank 
fiir thirty days ; and when at their expiry he was still in straits, he 
renewed the loan for thirty more. At the end of sixty days, however, 
he was no better off than before. He ran hither and thither without 
soocess. The three days of grace were nearly out. Prayer seemed 
the only resort left him. Belief came from an unexpected source. 
Susan Beach had earned large wages at the paper-mill. From her 
last year's income, she had supported her feeble mother, and saved 
fifty dollars, which she kept by her in gold, fearing to invest it in a 
time of general insecurity. So soon as she heard of Mr. Vernon's ex- 
tremity, she asked her mother to take the five eagles to the parsonage, 
and beg him to accept the loan, without interest, till it should be 
perfectly convenient to refund it. This was indeed a God-send. The 
WOL was wrapped in a piece of writing-paper, on the inside of which 
was traced by the widowed mother, in a tremulous hand, '^ Trust in 
the Lord, and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.'' How tender were the hearts from which ascended 
devout thanksgivings for this timely aid I 

Mr. Clifton had learned their straits, and called to see what could 
be done. As he heard whence relief came, he said bitterly, ^' That is 
erer the way ; — the poor widow's mite ; the penitent outcast's box of 
oi&tment. Walter has money by him— enough of it ; but he would 
sooner see his minister arrested for debt, than run any risk of losing 
fiffcy dollars." Mr. Clifton had always at hand an irritating plaster. 
Why must he needs apply the caustic just as heavenly balm was dis- 
tSlmg on the wound^ heart ? It was his besetting sin. So, now, 
he added, that Slocum had been heard to say to his brother deacon, 
^Hold on a few months more ; the minister won't stay long after the 
bread and butter fails." Then he indulged in a strain of bitter 
bmnoor on the evils of poverty ; said it made a man mean to be com- 
piled to such shifts and turns, in order to live; he had Iq^^Vl^e ^tf^- 
I'e^tect, only from dehaiing the question, wlieu \ua «\,\v&^-^aft ^«3^ 
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low, whether he should afford two sticks of seasoned hickory, or try 
to keep warm with one. He tried an agency a few weeks, and thai 
made aim feel meaner yet ; to go cringing and bowing in at pec^le's 
back-doors, or following them to the fields, standing half an haar, 
while some boorish man hoed hill after hill of com or potatoes, before 
he could stop to give him a civil answer. *^ On the whole," said he, 
*^ reluctant as I was to abandon my profession, I am quite recon- 
ciled to it now." Mary felt that there was a better view of the matter 
than this. She did not endorse his sentiments ; yet his words rankkd 
in her heart 

Children's words often reveal the public sentiment around them. 
Edward came home from school one day with his gentle cousin— his 
fece flushed, and his dark eye flashing unwonted &re. Mrs. Yenum 
heard Abby say — *' Tes, Eddie dear, we ought to tell mamma ; ihe 
will know in a minute if you were right" 

<^ What is it, Eddie ?" said his aunt. 

^' Abby may tell," said he ; and he stood half-proudly, half-abashed, 
twirling his cap by the tassel, while that sweet voice rehearsed die 
story thus : — ** We were coming from school, mamma, and Annette 
Selden said my new bonnet was nothing to be proud of ; that Haiy 
. Moulton wore it all last winter, and — ^you will not feel bad, wfll you, 
mamma? — she said my father was too poor to buy me a deoeat 
bonnet, and so Mary's mother took pity on me, and gave me her oU 
one." Eddie watched his aunt's face, over which passed a sodden 
flush. 

" And what did you say to this, my darling?" 

'* I didn't say anything ; " and she looked at Eddie anxiously. 

^' I did," said the ingenuous boy. '^ She is a mean-spirited giri, 
and I told her so. I told her I could protect my cousin against her 
insults, and that it was no crime t^ be poor. Besides that, my unele 
had no need to have been poor unless he had chosen to be a nuniiter; 
he could have earned as much money as her father if he had set4»t 
for it ; and if there was any disgrace, it belonged to her fieither aod 
the rest of the people here, that didn't pay him any better. AjA 
when she made faces at me, I told her, for all her fine feathers i» 
was no lady." 

" Edward I" said his aunt sorrowfully, "that was wrong." 

" So said cousin Abby ; but I think the haughty girl deserved it 
A great girl, older than I am, teasing a little child I" 

A sweet voice replied : " We must not do to those that trouUe ob 

as they deserve ; must we, mamma? That is not the way Jesus does 

by us. I know cousin Eddie did it for me." And putting her cbh 

around his neck, she kissed him, and then made him sit down, wbik 

mamma talked of die Bible way V> tce«X \.\iQ«i& that use us ilL A> 
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the sapper bell rang, and Eddie went to hang np his cap, he said, be- 
tween a smile and a tear, " I never expect to be as good as cousin 
Abby." 
About this time, we find the following entry in the Diary : — 

'* February 25. — A mild, spring-like day. Mrs. Ellis sent to in- 
quire if I felt able to step over to her room. I found her very feeble ; 
die can scarcely last another month — ^the wreck of a noble woman. 
Our interview was very affecting. Her husband is off on one of his 
drinking-bouts ; has scarcely been sober since he was dismissed from 
the paper-mill ; is always worse when out oi work. Poor woman ! 
She wanted to express her gratitude for all that I had done for her, 
and ask one last favour. It stirred my heart with a grateful joy — 
which is a rich reward — ^to hear her say : ' How can I thank you 
enough for what you have done for me — ^not for my bodily comfort, 
though I appreciate that, but for my soul, for my larger views of Pro- 
vidence, my closer reliance on Gk)d, my livelier sense of the sympathf 
of Christ ? Oh, how much nearer my Saviour's bosom have you led 
me I And now, I have a dying request My child ! what will be- 
oome of her when I am gone ? I have been thinking and praying 
over it — and it is a great tiling to ask, yet the Lord seemed to put it 
-into my heart — ^will you take Mabel and bring her up ? She is thir- 
teen now, and in two or three years will be able perhaps to do your 
work. She is just the age to need a mother. K she were provided 
fori I could die in peace.' This was a strong appeal. I talked and 
wept with the poor woman. She asked me to pray with her : I could 
not refuse her request I promised to confer with Mr. Vernon about 
it, and said that if it were possible we would take charge of the child. 
It would be a great care for me, to correct and instruct ; yet I like 
the appearance of the girl. But just now^ when we are so straitened 
to live I Miss Polly, too, will doubtless ol^ect. Tet, what an oppor- 
tonity to do good ! and what is our profession worth, if we are not 
willii^ to be at pains, and to deny ourselves for the sake of others? 
• . • • Edward leaves the decision with me. I resolve to let her come : 
the Lord will provide. 

^ March 1. — ^I used to think I had some equanimity of temper, yet 
I seem to be losing it fast If we remain here much longer, I fear I 
ahall become irritable and impatient I am alarmed and humbled. 
An incident occurred to-day, which I cannot recall without a fresh 
ebnllitibn of indignant feeling. Is it well, then, to record it? I will 
■ehool my heart till I can do it with Christian meekness, more in 
•Qitow than in anger. A load of ornamental trees has been brought, 
it leems, to the village for sale. Mr. Yemou wsa i^«£i&\si^ ^^-"^tgl *^^ 
Street) when Mr. Walter called b\m to the wagg|OTi^ «iSidi \}^^\cissiV^'^ 
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was a good opportunity to fill up the broken row in Inmt of ilie pe^ 
Bonage. Edward had done it qnoe, but they would not grow in the 
poor soil, which was made from the cellar. He told Mr. Walter he 
would assist in putting down the trees when the spring should qpen, 
if they thought fit to purchase some. To his surprise, the man ooolly 
repli^ : *• Oh, the Society wouldn't think it their basineBS I We ex- 
pect the minister to do such things.' Edward waived that point, and 
replied that his purse was low. Mr. Walter said ' he was sorry to see 
the parsonage ^* running down." Mr. Smith took great pains with 
the fruit and shrubbery. The peach-trees had been left to run out; 
and the grape-vines were all dead but one, south of the house, asd 
tliat ought to have a trellis to cover both windows. As fbr the treee 
in front, there must be another fir to match the one that had got 
started. 1£ we build a parsonage, we expect the minister will tue 
interest enough in it to see to these things, and not let the place nm 
down in his hands t' Edward didn't choose to have frurtherwoidi 
before the gaping crowd ; so he took his last dollar from his pockety 
and bought one of the largest fir-trees. I doubt whether he did light, 
notwithstanding the i^juncti(Hi, ' If any man will take away thy oott| 
let him have thv cloak also.' It is not the dollar that I care fix^ 
though it was the last, and though it was to have bought me another 
half-dozen bottles of porter (I am gaining strength, and shall do qpnte 
well without it, only father must not know it) — but it was the Bxut^ 
ing spirit. The inhumanity of the thing makes my heart ache. My 
spirit rises up against such grinding oppression ) it makes me ashamed 
of human nature. — Ah, me ! this will never do : these are BoaMing 
tears, not refreshing. I fear there is resentment underneath. fa 
grace to be ashamed of myself, that I cannot bear more patiently ibe 
infirmities of others I I am reminded of a shrewd, good-humoured 
old lady in Salem, who had such an arch way of saying, ' WeU, it 
takes all sorts o' people to make a world, and I'm glad I ain't one 
of 'em I'" 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

" There's not a flock, bowerer watch'd and (ended. 
But one dead Iamb Is tbere ; 
There's not a household, bowsoe'er defended. 
But baa one vacant chair." 

It is March again. The pastor's half-year's salary has been re- 
ceived chiefly in family necessaries, at exorbitant prices. WW 
remains he must again wait for, till times are easier. The pecmii«7 
pressure Is at its height ; the paper-mill is closed ; the woollen end 
cottoa factories are doing little \)uswQft«a\ \Jsift V^wn ^te^kea of tl»* 
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fioundry alone boom on as steadily as ever. Still, the panic does not 
curtail the domestic comfort of the Millville manufacturers. They 
eat and drink and dress as usual. Not so with their minister. He is 
one of the operatives. His table misses somewhat of its wonted fare ; 
his wardrobe tells the tale of poverty; his brow bears the marks of 
corroding care.- His wife, too, is plainly and scantily attired. True, 
die looks well, but not by any adventitious aid. Mrs. Selden is vexed 
that the minister's wife can look like a lady in such mean attire — 
without yelvets, or cashmeres, or furs. 

With returning health, Mary redoubles her efforts for her husband, 
bat without her wonted success. He writes a sermon not much oftener 
than once a month. What he does write is done well. Many un- 
finished *< outlines'' lie on and underneath his study-table. He makes 
frequent exchanges with his brethren ; he repeats his former dis- 
courses, which for the most part have the misfortune to be too striking 
and original to escape remembrance. He is harrowed ever by the 
echo of an inward whisper, " Who would have thought it would come 
to this?" Tet he is fjEir from being entirely wretched. God has not 
wholly withdrawn the light of His countenance. There are times 
when he casts ,his burden on the Lord, and is sustained. Ever and 
anon, he dismisses all imbittered feeling, humbles himself under his 
Fatlier's hand, and is ** bolpen with a little help," He can sometimes 
aay, ''In the multitude of my thoughts within me, thy comforts 
delight my soul." The Saviours presence occasionally enlightens all 
his darkness ; he feeds on heavenly manna, and feels, like Elijah, that 
he can go in the strength of that meat forty days and forty nights, 
though, alas I it seldom carries him many paces beyond the juniper- 
tiee. In his straits, moreover, he has had many providential interpo- 
alaons to acknowledge — a better commentary on the promises than 
any his library can boast. There is, too, the unequalled joy of being 
a son of consolation to many a poor and way-worn pilgrim, who, in a 
chamber of suffering or on a dying bed, blesses Qod for his words of 
comfort and salvation. 

Many happy hours have also been granted in the bosom of his 
&mily. What a companion to be than^ul for ! — ^what loving babes 
to beguile him of his heavy thoughts I He cannot reflect, without 
perceiving that he has had many comforts — ^far more than he has de- 
served at the hand of his Qod. Neither can he review the past with- 
out the conviction that he has been ''weighed in the balance and 
found wanting." He has endured well a few things ; but the injunc- 
tion is to endure all thtnga — to overcome — ^to hold fiGtst, and be patient 
^tiUoiheencL 

And how has it been with the gentle, brave, devoted wife? Ha& 
<ie possessed her soal in patience with the nnx\&SBL<bdL Tn»cks^^^ *^^ 
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unmixed duntr, the Tmrecriinmating fijtgiiUMJS and cheeifbl nlh 
mnBon of an angel ? Oil, no !— angels are ran od earthy even in ilie 
fonn of the best of womankind. 

Aak llarr's nearest friends^ and tlwj will tell joa ahe haa been 
moat exemplaiT in the tzring ciiromstanoeB aOoCsd her. Her hus- 
band will bear witness to her patience, her fiortitode, her denial of ad^ 
her heroic endurance, her repaying of evil with good, her amilea amid 
teaiB, her hope against hope, bier dieeifbl trasi in God, her child-like 
acquiescence in His blessed will. He wiU tell yoOi in shorti that sha ii 
a model of a Christian woman, and that he does not deserve so good 
a wife. — ^Bnt ask Mary henell^ or let her aak her own heart, and its 
honest answer wiU be laden with manj a penitent oonfenion. She 
haa been frafl and erring. Her estimate of the fiuilts of the people 
has not, with all her aUowances, been the finit of a calm jod^neat 
It haa too often been tinctured with a bittenieaB that has inteifeied 
with her own peace. She has been at times lestiTe under the rod, 
fiuling to look beyond second caoaes to Him who hss amNunted it 
She ^ been woonded at a mlnerable point, in the pride of a defotod 
wife, for a noble and gifted husband. Sensitxre to ms declining fiooe^ 
she has found it diffic^t to look charitably on a people throogh whose 
means a blight haa come upon such brilliant promise. Her hanh 
censures of others, when by smoothing words me might have tnm- 
quillixed his spirit, she now laments, aa having added fuel to the fin 
that was consuming his peace. In after years die will look baek to 
these days of trial with deep humility, and with a new aj^iredalioa 
of God's design in so mysterious a di^nsation. 

Their heavenly Father sees that a new stroke is needed; aadf 
though His heart of infinite compasDon yeama over Wb suffiuiog 
children. He will not with felse indulgence spare the utmost virtiie of 
the rod. One bleak, raw day, in this fetal month of March, tiMff 
eldest darling comes from the heated school-room, and walks doir^ 
home, looking often round, and waiting for Eddie, who has run l)t» 
at her earnest entreaty to help a little urchin that haa lost his shoe is 
the mud and snow. Before morning the parents are alarmed 1^ a 
hard breathing from the trundle-bed, and their feare are justly excited 
by the presence of the croup— that fell destroyer of parental hopes. 

The doctor was hastily summoned, and his skill seduloudy exerted; 
but all medical treatment was vain. Dear little Abby! From tbe 
first she thought of death, drawing her mother down to whisper in ber 
ear, ^ If I ^ould die, mamma, you know I am not afraid." No 
fond parent, who has lost a child, need be told how at first these hesrts 
shrunk firom the prospect, and the will, in imperative outcry, said, ^It 
cannot be 1 It must not be ! Oh ! it will not be." None bat t 
jmnat cmd know the agony oE seeuig a^ d)^ ^soSSsste breath, wiA- 
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k the power to afford the slightest alleviation, till even death is 
[led as a relief. 

Little Abby bore her suffering bravely, speaking such words of 
uage, and affection, and Christian trust, as amazed those who knew 
k the sweet, holy power of faith and love in the heart of a child, 
nly, of such are the kingdom of heaven. At one time she said, 
ifamma, if Jesus wants me there, ought you not to be willing?" 
i she would not rest till her mother could assure her, through 
nding tears, that she hoped she was willing. ^' Oh 1" said the dear 
ild, *^ I wish you could smile and say it." Again, seeing her father 
\k at her with regretful tenderness, she interpreted his thought, and 

d, "Tou will have Nelly." She had a word for all. To her 
isin she spoke of Jesus, and heaven, and his own soul, and asked 
Dy ** K he would please sometimes rock the baby as she did, and let 
mma go up to the study to comfort papa." As the disease pro- 
3flsed, speech was more and more difficult, yet her eye was eloquent 
Oi love and hope. Toward the last, Mr. Vernon's fortitude forsook 
n. He could not witness the distress of the child. But, mother- 

e, Mary hushed the great agony of her heart, that she might not 
e a word or look, or pressure of the hand, while life remained. 
The second day, at the going down of the sun, it was evident that 
) little sufferer could not endure much longer. The last word's of the 
ing child were characteristic of her — ^true to the impulses caught 
m the mother's daily example. In a short interval of mitigated 
Ssring, her father came in and kissed her cold lips with something 
e composure, and told her she had almost reached her heavenly 
tne. She bent on him those deep, spiritual eyes, where the soul 
»med to reside, rather than look through, and said affectionately, 
37 and bye, papa will come ; and mamma, and Allie, and all — all 
ne home." With that word commenced another distressing par- 
ysm. Her father again retreated. Mr. Clifton took her in his 
ns, and, during the dreadful struggle, the dear child, it seemed, heard 
r fkther pacing up and down the adjoining room. Making an effort 

speak once more, she said, " Dear — Saviour — comfort papa," — 
rew her arms round her mother's neck, and soon expired. 
Now was Mary's turn to bow her head like a bulrush. The strong 
ie of feeling, rolled back lest it should distress the child, or unfit her 
• its care, returned with resistless force, all the stronger for long 
Qstraint. The husband — now that the fatal issue was past, now 
sit there was no more sight of suffering to unnerve him — stood by 
r side in manly composure; a prop on which to lean, a tender 
onsellor, an able comforter, next to her Gk)d a strong support. He 
ew the art which too few understand — the art of effective s^m^olh.^ 
d ctmBolatJon, It waa not long ere tliey cov\V3l "WiXi \;^^£^ «sA 
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thank God that their little one had gone to dwell with the angeb be- 
fore His face. With a calm sabmiasion and holy trust, they laid the 
beautifol form in the village graye-yaid, among strangers to her kin ; 
while on the burial scene looked many tearful eyes, the Ifaroh winds 
wailing no gentle requiem. Among the few who followed them to 
their bereaved home was their old Scotch Mend, who took them hj 
the hand and said, ^' Aweel, ye manna greet sa very sair. She was 
mair like heaven than earth. Mony a time I watched her in the kiik, 
and kenned she wad be sent for." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

** J<^ hatfa iti minteifai. 1m» pri(^ an ItaMtKht 
With gender I* 



One week after little Abb/s burial there was another death, wbiob 
left Mabel Ellis motherless. Faithful to her promise, Mrs. Veniott 
took her home. Mabel was a stout girl, with square hoe and broid 
shoulders, and gray eyes ; strong common sense, a quick appreciation 
of loudness, and a warm, affectionate heart And now a new stream 
of gossiphas been set in motion, augmenting as it flows. Two hirad 
girls 1 who could expect to live with such extravagance ? "Mibb Folly 
at first rebelled, and declared she would leave if that girl came ; bit, 
upon second thoughts, she resolved to stay, and make use of the new 
comer to lighten her own tasks. Soft and odorous as the perfume of 
crushed flowers is the atmosphere at the parsonage, where the angd 
of death has left two smitten hearts. These chastened ones are waft- 
ing softly before their God. Tears for the dead welling up from the 
deep places of the heart, have softened and purified in their flow. How 
blesB^ is the grief that sinks its shaft so low — ^that drives the j^oogh- 
share beneath every root of bitterness and repining, mnlring the BOil 
mellow and fruitful 1 Nor was comfort wanting in that house of 
mourning. To the eye of &ith, One walked there whose fonn was 
like unto the Son of Ood. ^^ Fear not ; I am with thee." There was 
a holy calm on those bowed spirits. ^^ It is the Lord ; let him do what 
seemeth him good.'' 

They sought not consolation at Lethe's cup, as did a pleasure-loving 
mother, who, when reminded of the darling she had buried just a year 
before, said, *' I don't wish to speak of him — it makes me so unhi^M^." 
These Christian parents did not purchase peace by forgetfulness. The 
child was not dead to them— only removed beyond their sight. Her 
angel-presence was with them often in the stilly night, at the dawn 
of day, at the hour of prayer, and in the song of praise. There is an- 
otber tie between their heiaitB and \ieaveii. TVi<&^ h&y^ a human tiea* 
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gore there. The home of glory is nearer and more real. From their 
iaikened dwelling they catch new beams of the celestial light. Their 
syes, now often upturned, see new revealings of the God of love. Their 
liaman sympathies become a sanctified medium for spiritual blessings. 

" Let UB honour God," said Edward, " by our cheerful spirit under 
Eis correction. Let not a sad, desponding countenance belie our words 
>f submission, and show that the gift, however precious, was prized 
iboye the Giver." What sight more touching and more honourable 
vo Divine grace than that of a bereaved household, with the tenderest 
iensibilities, bowing meekly under the rod, smiling through their tears, 
lod saying, *' Whom have we in heaven but thee, and there is none 
ipon earth that we desire beside thee," — rejoicing in God through 
ihe longest, darkest night of sorrow, with a song in the heart, ; even 
though the utterance be choked by grief? Did not this new affliction 
It the parsonage rally the flock around their stricken pastor ? In many 
bearts there was indeed a livelier sympathy. But such events have 
less influence in softening antipathies than a superficial observer would 
roppose. Mr. Vernon's enemies regarded the afiSiction as the judg- 
neai of a frowning Providence. 

While her own wound was still fresh, Mary stood by the dying bed 
of Mrs. Mills, Deacon Slocum's sister-in-law. From all except the 
dying woman she met a oool reception ; but she pressed her hand 
a&ctionately, and whispered, ^* My girls— do care for them when I 
iia gone." The doctor thought she might live through the day^ and 
Khu Vernon offered to take off her bonnet and remain a few hours 
vifli her. Old Mrs. Slocum seemed much excited by the offer, land 
rqdied, " Oh, no I you had better not stay. Your health is so poor, 
jao, couldn't do much." 

ICary answered meekly, " It would be a privilege to sit by her ; I 
odgfat £ui her and moisten her lips." The old lady interrupted her 
irifli the sharp remark, ** I guess we sha'n't neglect her." Mary bade 
lutttily the last adieu, the eyes of her dying friend following her with 
regretful tenderness as she left the room in tears. She returned home 
with a wounded spirit ; and when the death-bell tolled at the going 
down of the sun, she said to Edward, '^ The last tie that bound us to 
that house is broken." 

The spring had gone, and with the opening summer the times be- 
came easier, and business men began to breathe more freely : but to 
the poor pastor there came no reHef. His flour was gone, and there 
was none to be had except for cash. His purse was empty. The case 
became more urgent, and he bethought himself of a curious gold coin 
in his bureau — ^the gift of his beloved sister in his boyhood. On one 
or two former emergencies he had thought of this resort ; and hod 
taken the piece in h^ hand; but his heart had n&ea ydl xO(^^^<;ssl^ «si^ 
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it seemed like sacrilege to spend it. Hitherto Providence liad oWi- 
ated the necessity. Now, however, there was no alternative. His 
wife and childreti must have bread; and the lost sister's treasmed 
keepsake was appropriated beyond recalL 

Mr. Vernon had no design of remaining in IfiUville beyond the 
present year; bnt his departure was precipitated by other agencies 
than his own. The reigning influences in the Society were betrayed 
by Aunt Hannah, when one day, in one of her rounds of visiting, she 
stopped at the parsonage. The kind creature, wishing to make her* 
self useful, generally volunteered her aid in crimping and clear-starch* 
ing, at which she was an adept With her bowl on the kitchen taUe^ 
her irons in the cooking-stove, and the doors open to the back parlour, 
she promenaded the intervening space, slapping the muslins and re* 
tailing the gossip. ** I do say, lire. Vernon, it's a wonder your hm- 
baud has any patience with such a people. I wish he knew what 
Moulton is up to now. I wish he'd get ihe start of 'em." 

Mary sat revolving this remark, while Aunt Hannah went back ftr 
another collar. 

** Mrs. Elton, too. I shouldn't have thought it — ^they were both n 
anxious to have him stay, when he tried so hard to go. Now, to pot 
their heads together in this way. She wants him to give the hmt, and 
he thinks Elton might do it ; and deacon says, unless they stir abont 
it, he'll bring it up in open meeting, and see what can be done." 

It had always seemed to Mary, that her husband's talents were too 
superior not to procure for him tolerance of any failures which might 
have arisen from the pressure of such peculiar trials as he had enooofi- 
tered at Millville. The drift of Aunt Hannah's remarks aroused her 
to a new view of the subject ; but she wisely forbore comment, and 
her visitor broke into another theme. 

'* I called at Mrs. Nobles' a minute. I don't know what's got into 
this people. She said I'd better come up here ; she should thmk joi 
might want a little more help. She wondered what you should want 
with two girls ; — said you'd better send one of 'em to poor Mis. Hine^ 
who was sick and couldn't get anybody." 

Mary sighed gently, and replied, *^ Can they not appreciate mj 
motives in taking that child ? I thought every one knew the circnin* 
stances. Mrs. Nobles must see her go to school every day." 

^^ None so blind as those that will not see I " replied Aunt Hamub. 
*' I tell 'em, if they could be here a while, and know how much poor 
health you have, and how many cares — with that fat baby, too, to 
nurse and lug about — they never would say, again. What an easy Hfc 
our minister's wife leads I I tell 'em, if they want to fault Mr. VenioD, 
they needn't be putting it off on you." 

'' yes ! " said Mary, laugbm|;\y •, ^'' 1 <i«CL endaxft it better than he.'* 
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'^ Yoa don't look like enduring much/' said Annt Hannah; "but 
hr» Gkile says, they may say what they like about the parson's wife, 
le's more courage and fortitude than half a dozen of 'em." 

Mary's eyes ached, and her cheek burned, and her heart was heavy. 
he was glad when Aunt Hannah had crimped the last ruffle, drunk 
er third cup of tea, and said her last good-night. There was a long 
m&rence that evening in the nursery. Low, troubled voices mingled 
iih the soft breathings of the children ; and the voice of prayer arose, 
«g after the village had been wrapt in slumber. Mr. Vernon held 
Q interview with Moulton which confirmed his suspicions, and with- 
at farther delay he renewed his request for a release. By the majority 
f the people, it was received with profound regret ; by the conserva- 
ives, with poorly feigned reluctance ; by his active opponents, with 
Q open triumph. The council heard the story, and gave their con- 
mt. In telling them of his straits, Mr. Vernon alluded to the incident 
f tiie flour, and the precious relic. The considerate Mr. Lampson said. 
Ton should never let your purse get so low. I always consider my- 
dif oat of money when I have but five dollars left." 

Father Elliot looked over his spectacles, and asked Mr. Vernon how 
yag he had been in the ministry. 

"About six years," was the reply. "And," said the facetious 
BiniBter, " you have kept a pocket-piece so long I Sir, you may con- 
ider yourself more fortunate than most of your brethren. It's time 
^oa lost it, or you might doubt your call I " 

When people from abroad asked the reason of Mr. Vernon's dismis- 
ktty Mrs. Elton's ready answer was, " He was very talented, but moody 
lad onequal. He didn't grow as we expected. He had to wait so 
anch upon his wife, it engrossed his time, and he became disheartened. 
9i8 was quite intellectual, and had a good spirit ; but almost always 
kkj and nervous. He is very sensitive, and there is no wonder that 
t hcoke him down. We have been very unfortunate in our ministers' 
mesi" 

Good Mrs. Wells said she couldn't be reconciled to parting with 
the minister's folks. When Mr. Smith left, she declared she never 
iroald love another minister ; " but," said she, " I couldn't help it, 
Hr. Vernon was so pleasing in his ways; then, there's something 
iboQt.him I never saw in any one else ; sometimes he was just like a 
pieved chUd. His wife, too, a perfect lady, put up with our plain 
ways; and they took such an interest— coming in and sitting right 
fawn in our kitchen, as if they were at home — and now they must go. 
It a'most breaks my heart ; " and she wiped her eyes on the comer 
of her checked apron. " I wish I was back to the old church on the 
lulL" 

In settliiig hia pecmuiuj affairs at MfflviWe, \!bft ^^^Tlt^*^^^^^^ 
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pastor found himself indebted in a larger som than he hiiad antidpated. 
To dear off all his obligations, would require four hundred dollaa. 
The people did not see how it could be so, especially consideriDg the 
splendid donation party. Where should he turn for this sum? Some 
of the claims were urgent. There was Miss Polly's bill for a year and 
a halL Susan Beach he could not leave unpaid. He made a hastj 
journey to Salem, and tried to dispose of his place ; but wrote that he 
could not do it except at a great sacrifice. While he was gone, Mr, 
Moulton came in to look at the piano. Jennie was taking leasoni^ 
and he was about to purchase. He knew this to be a fine-toned instn- 
ment, and called to ask where it was purchased, and the coat. Ate 
he left, an idea entered Mary's mind, which she revolved hmg and 
with much emotion. She stepped across the street to Mr. Mioaltan'i 
with a proposal which was accepted. It was this; that hCT.piaiio 
should be removed to Mrs. Moulton's parlour, for Jennie's use ; m re- 
turn for which, the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars (half of the 
original cost) should be lent without interest. In short, Maiy pro- 
posed to pawn the piano for its lowest value as a second-hand instn- 
ment, wiUi the understanding that she might redeem it when she diose. 
This she confidently expected would be soon — ^whenever they should 
sell the place in Salem. To do this cost her a struggle ; but hers was 
a heroic spirit When Edward returned, and his consent was asked, 
he suffered a still harder conflict, but yielded at length to her entreaty, 
and ratified the contract. 

Now came the packing up, and the leave-taking. liiGllville had 
had few charms for Mary ; still, it was leaving a place that had hone 
the sacred name of home. There were a few friends, too, whom ihe 
dearly loved. One spot chained her heart, and was as consecrated 
ground — ^her darling's grave. Long did she lean upon that litdfr 
marble pillar, in the summer moonlight, and wish — while she repeDed 
the weakness — that she could carry with her the precious dust. Ttii 
was a tie that linked the present removal with their last ; and her 
thoughts reverted to that autumn evening when the moonbeams M 
across dear Carrie's grave, in the old churchyard at Salem. The 
electric chain was struck again, and another link was revealed — hff 
mother's tomb, in the gray twilight of a winter's morning, to whidi 
she had bid adieu on leaving the chamber of her girlhood's home. 

We next find the minister's family quite at home in the old nuuuson 
at Mayfield. Master Eddie is the doctor's pupil in Latin ; in oAer 
branches Aunt Mary hears his recitations. Mabel Ellis is busy tf 
a bee wherever she is needed — ^in nursery or kitchen — ^receiving Jl 
the while that careful nurture which consists of daily instruction, cor* 
rectioD, and example. 
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Mr. Vernon was not the man to throw hunself and family, without 
a straggle, on the hospitality of a father-in-law whose utmost efforts 
only kept his estate out of the hands of creditors. But what could he 
do? He was if possible in a worse condition than when making des- 
perate exertions to sustain himself in Millville pulpit. True, there 
bunui in his soul no resentment ; the fires of disappointed ambition, 
too, aie quenched — in tears of penitence. He is humble and subdued, 
and hiui ceased to murmur at his lot ; but the spring of his mental 
actiyitiefl, whose elasticity was so long tried by heavy pressure, has 
mapped, and left him prostrate. He is dispirited, and incapable of 
efi)rt ; he doubts whether the Lord will give him more work to do 
within His vineyard ; doubts his ability to do it ; distrusts his motives ; 
ii willing to lake a very low place, and to bid farewell for ever to the 
world's applause, and his old dreams of greatness. Bodily indisposi- 
tion, besides, is too apparent and too serious not to awaken the anxiety 
d his friends. Dr. Allison recommends a journey, and he resolves to 
follow the prescription ; yet this is one of the ^' all things " which 
numey alone answereth. 

"Oh I" sighed he, " how could I be so foolish as to buy a house ? 
If the money had been put instead into a savings' bank "-r 

"We should have spent it long ago," said Mary playfully. 

"What would you think," said he, " of selling Pompey ?" 

" Why," said Mary, *^ he is decidedly too intelligent for a minister's 
koTse. He knows the difference between swamp and upland hay, and 
ihakes bis head by far too sagely over musty provender ; but I would 
not sell lum now." 

Something, however, must be done. Mr. Vernon makes another 
trip to Salem. Tears start unbidden at sight of the dear, quiet old 
town. He takes the advice of Mr. Cook, and resolves to sell his 
boose by public auction. He values it at fifteen hundred dollars ; it 
is knocked down at nine hundred, of which he receives four hundred 
in ready money, and the rest in promissory notes— one hundred an- 
nually till the whole be paid. Though grieved at the sacrifice, the 
minister and his wife are thankful for ability to conform to the letter 
of the inspired precept, and to " owe no man anything." There is 
barely 8u£Scient surplus to redeem the piano. Shall it be thus appro- 
priated? Edward urges the affirmative. Mary's judgment has too 
long controlled her feelings to be overcome here. The money is re- 
tained for current expenses. 

It was a sultry morning in August when our invalid minister started 
on a distant journey in pursuit of health. ^^ The Angel of the Covenant 
go with him, with healing for the spirit I " was Mary's benediction, as 
she stood beneath the drooping elm, and watched bm t\\L V^ ^£S«^ 
peared in tb^ dist»nce» 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

«■ We bftTs lifted TOUT oldoeUoiifl." 

We are strongly tempted here to break the thread of oar stoij, and 
indulge our readers with a special interview. We £uicy that we heir 
an impatient movement among those who have listened quietly Urn 
fai to our plain unvarnished tale. Voices are becoming audible on 
either side, whose murmur portends some decided expression of indi- 
vidual opinion, not without variety, in reference to our friend Hr. 
Vernon. Hear, hear 1 what says the gentleman on our right? 

'^ I think your minister an unaccountably foolish fellow ; when he 
had a good profession — a noble profession, to which he was in efoy 
way adapted, in which he might by this time have grown rich and 
famous — to abandon it for such a thankless, impoverishing trade ai 
preaching. He sees the end of it now, and may blame himself I 
know they want good men in the pulpit, but Vernon is too good a 
fellow to be sacrificed." 

Honourable sir, allow us to say that you seem somewhat nnenligiii- 
ened in your views. Did you ever hear of such a thing as oonsoience 
in the choice of a profession? Did you ever read the history of one 
Paul, a man of splendid talents, who abandoned the bar for the pal* 
pit ? Will you examine the matter a little more closely, and tell w 
why the pulpit should not command men capable of adducing the 
clearest arguments, the closest logic, the most impassioned aj^ab? 
If we need eloquent men to defend our worldly rights and our mortil 
lives, do we not need them to plead our immortal interests, where the 
stake is heaven, and the undying soul. As to the *' end," dear Bit 
the end is not as yet. What though the profession inyolve the k« 
of all things? It is only a temporary loss. When the judgment 
shall be given, the advocates will be rewarded with a large draft on 
an unfailing treasury — an end which some people are too near-si^^ted 
to discover, but which, for all that, is not very distant. 

We will now hear the gentleman on our left. 

'* I wished to ask the historian what means this frowning Provi- 
dence, if the man has not, after all, mistaken his calling? Ought not 
so many trials to confirm his old scruples, and justify the couclnskm 
that he is out of his sphere ?" 

A very lawful question, Mr. Foggyman, and one we will be happy 
to clear up for you. When was the p^th of duty a smooth and levd 
course ? God chastens in love oftener tlian in wrath. With His mini- 
stering servants He has a double end to secure by His providential 
treatment^ — the nurture of tVieic o^m ^Ksvi^&^^<^\t "^^anK^aal salvation, 
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And the qualifying of them far their official work, so as Dest to secure 
the spiritual nurture of the flock committed tc them. This double 
end often demands a peculiar and more varied dealing of affliction 
than falls to the lot of other men. If Mr. Vernon's trials bear at all 
upon your question, Mr. Foggyman, they would seem to indicate that 
he was not mistaken in his calling, but was rapidly undergoing a 
flahitaiy discipline, fitted to the nicer uses of the great Master- work- 
man, and to his own more abundant entrance into rest. 

Other voices we hear, and less dispassionate — two or three in a 
fareath. What is yowr objecticm, friends ? 

^ We are out of patience with your minister. He is weak, chicken- 
hearted ; worse than this, he is wicked. What I a minister of Christ 
indulge impatience and bitterness, flounce under opposition, and finally 
lie down in the harness I He is not fit to be an ambassador for Christ. 
He ought to be ashamed of his want of endurance. He is a very im- 
perfect man. Many a private Christian has borne, and not flEimted, 
m worse trials than his. After all, what has he suffered to make such 
an ado about ? It seems to us that he has not sufficient courage as a 
man, or grace as a Christian, for so holy a work as the preaching of 
the Gospel." 

You are rather too severe, good friends ; yet Mr. Vernon doubtless 
would agree with you. He is very low just now in his own esteem 
as well as yours. But your views do not quite accord with ours. 
Perhaps we see things from different points of view. Must God's am- 
hsssadors be perfect? Why not commit the Gospel, then, to angels? 
If He choose to commit the treasure to earthen vessels — mark me, not 
gold or silver, but earthen — ^what marvel that they crack over the 
famace ? Are they therefore to be discarded and despised ? After 
iO, in whose hands will the Gospel do most good to sinning men, and 
its effiscts be best exemplified— in a holy angel's or a fellow-sinner's ? 
Ton make too light, moreover, of the truils of our minister. Perhaps, 
not being in year line, they are such as you cannot readily appreciate. 
Ton do not see them from his point of vision, and you do not feel 
them— at all. 

Tou would also intimate that he has not improved his afflictions 
aright — not ripened under them in Christian goodness, as might have 
be^ expected. Wait a little longer for the result. The choicest fruit 
of the earth does not mellow at once under a fierce July sun. There 
must be time for the needful process of growth and culture. Jonah's 
ronidy indeed, sprang up in a night, but it withered in the morning, 
wait a while, sirs, and you may have occasion to look back and ac- 
knowledge that the grace of God is best magnified in just such mes- 
mgers as He may choose to proclaim the unsearch&bU t\fik<^% ^ 
ChnsU Theexc»2ieD(7of the power is thu&Be«ii\A\^^i^^^A» ^"^-^ 
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dentand us not as excnsmg any man's sin. To ereiy one that aerrw 
in word and doctrine we would say, ^ See that ye be blamelev «id 
hannleas ; the sons of Gk>d, without rebuke ; giying no offence In any- 
thing, that the ministry be not blamed." But to yon we say, '^A 
minister is but a man ; see that ye bear with his lufirmitieB." 

Another reader is anxious to speak. What wouldst thou, man? 

^* I only wish to say that it appears to me there is a plain way of 
relief for your minister, and for iJl others who meet with like tnik 
Let them abandon the work and go about something else. I do nol 
believe that Gk)d requires men to starve in the ministry in these daja 
If I were in Mr. Vernon's place, I should seek some employm«it iiai 
would yield a fair remuneration. I shoilld go into the field or Urn 
shop, and work where my services would be requited." 

Ah, friend 1 you touch a delicate point The adversary sometiiMB 
tempts the Loin's servants in this way, when they are at their wifi 
end, and the iron enters into their soul. As Mr. Vernon once said, 
*'I work as hard as Mr. Moulton or Mr. Walter. I had as nradi 
.capital to begin with as they. I could have made money as well 
*'Vow that I have relinquished such prospects, and spent ten of my heit 
years to qualify me for preaching, why should they dole out to me of 
their abundance a mere pittance, and call it charity, considering me 
as a pensioner upon their bounty?" and his lip curled, and Satn 
whispered, ^^ You are still young enough to redeem what is lost, anl 
to enter the lists with the strongest in Ibe race for riches and honour.'' 
Alas, poor heart I it must break for this, and lie in sackcloth at the 
Saviour's feet. 

Let us tell you, well-meaning adviser, you know not of what yen 
speak when you coolly say, ^' If a man is ill-used in the ministiy, bt 
lum seek another occupation." If he was called of God to tiiis im 
— ^if his whole heart be in it — he will pursue it while ability lastly 
though he should fall a martyr to his constancy. In aU his stoaiti 
there lies at the bottom of his heart a sentiment as old as the miniibx 
itself: *' Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, wo is me if I preach not fls 
Gk>spel ; for the love of Christ constraineth me ; yea, doubtless, I oomt 
all things but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Ohrist Joffi 
my Lord." 

One more voice asks to be heard. 

** I would not advise a minister to give up his profession ; bat I ^ 
say that churches who abuse a pastor as Millville church did, oa^ 
to smart for it. The ministers should form a combination, and leto 
to labour for such a people, till they learn better views and better 
manners. I would like to see it tried." 

And what in the meantime would become of the cause of Christ? 
Ifc^ inconsiderate &iend *, tbe woi^ l^iQ QQmm»cDi\:^^ the more uig^^ 
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the need of the leaven of the Gospel ; the more worldly and 8elf-ser\'- 
ing the church, the greater the importance of a faithful, unselfish 
ministry over it. It is a hard rock to hammer upon, and it breaks 
many an implement ; but it will come gradually into shape, here a 
little and there a little. Your advice is contrary to the genius of our 
religion. A ministerial ^'strike'' has been recommended before ; but 
the Lord's work must not be deserted because His stewards defraud 
the labourers. " Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord." 

And now, dear readers, one and all, will you hold your prejudices in 
abeyance, take in good part our setting aside of your opinions, and 
allow us to resume our narrative ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

" O qmrkling dear thy waters glow, 

Axkd murmur as they glide 
To the tail trees that bend below 

To kin the loring tide ; 
And tu abore thy mountains stand. 
Like watch-towers placed to guard a land. 
Where all conspires to yield delight. 
Where pleasure reigns by day and night." 



As the lover of inland scenery travels from west to east, through 
Che of our fair New England commonwealths, let him pause upon the 
Iieight of a mountain range that guards the valley-town of Olney. 
The ascent is long and winding; but, coming by a sudden turn 
to the well-defined summit, the sense of vision absorbs all others, and, 
if yoa are a lover of nature, you forget at once the weary road behind 
in the beautiful panorama spread before you. Beneath, at an almost 
peipendicular depth, you trace the quiet river, whose liquid name on 
Inman lips, glided as smoothly as its waters flow — ^placid waters, of 
vhich you catch many a glimpse between the marginal willows here 
md there, like so many little lakes reposing in the valley. Beyond 
its farther bank clusters the white village ; and, far up and down the 
long sweep of low land, isolated farm-houses Ue in the arms of the 
veidant meadows. The rich purple of the upturned soil, and the green 
«f grassy fields, make a mosaic groundwork for the landscape, while 
away to the northward and the eastward, hills piled on hills in spiritual 
Ube enclofie it 

Descending through overhanging woods — grand old forest tree&-^ 
you pace slowly up the wide-curved street of the little town, resting 
m its refreshing maple-shade. The church looks out, fair and grave, 
through its veil of leaves. Behind it, is the burial-gcowxvi-— ^-^^^^ 
l^esentwitness toman's mortality — whose maibAe^ld^i^ «&€^aeK«V<s»^ 
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in sammer and in winter, by sonlight and by starligbt, ever tell their 
story of the grave ; whose flowers blossom in their well-remembered 
time, even as our tears spring anew on that retaming day which first 
opened the fountain of our grief. But the traveller lingers not here. 
On either side of the broad thoroughfiEune stand the abodes of thrift 
and comfort A little further on, in a recess away £rom the dust of 
the highway, rises the modest parsonage — an ordinary building in 
itself devoid of ornament. StiU, the passer-by turns to give it a 
second glance, to notice how abundantly the twining vines cover iti 
trellised entrances, how the roses cluster beneath its windows, what 
harmonious blending of fruit and flower and shade adorns the spot 
A stranger cannot doubt that it is the home of refinement and domes- 
tic peace. 

At the rear of the house a silver streamlet dashes sparkling onwaid, 
hastening to lose itself in the calm, strong current of the lai^ger river: 
even as the changing fancies and the restless energies of youth an 
absorbed in the fuller thought, the intenser purpose, the concentrated 
enthusiasm, of a mature soul-life. Beyond the gay brook is a little 
knoll, bearing a thick growth of the conical pine, — ^that tree which 
speaks to the wind in a strangely human voice, full of companioosh^ 
to the understanding ear. 

Oh I it is always beautiful, this pleasant refuge from the crowded 
world — this shaded village-home — Nature's favourite, nested beneaft 
the sentinelship of one of her great old mountains. That monntaiii 
is the crowning charm of the spot. Whether its forest-side be dreased 
in the light verdure of the budding year, or draped in the thick gren 
of the ripe summer, — glorious in the many hues of gorgeous autamn, 
or silvered with the frozen rain of winter in dazzling brilliancy— the 
soul of beauty is in it still. 

How inexpressibly dear does it become to the heart of him who^ in 
his joy and sadness, has often turned to its silent sympathy, as — in the 
clearness of the early light, and the glory of the sun-setting, in the 
soft fervour and flitting shadows of midday, in the leaden cknd 
hanging upon its clifi&, and the fantastic mist wreathing its sides, id 
the bow which beams upon the shower, far below its summit — ^he fe* 
its spirit answering back in every shade unto his own I 

Such is Olney now ; such was it ten years ago, with a single ex- 
ception — for the parsonage was not then built. 

When the invalid returned to Mayfield, after a six weeks' absence 
in pursuit of health, he found an invitation awaiting him to preach in 
the vacant parish of Olney. Julia Eogers, his Salem protSgS^ had an 
imcle there, and thus the invitation came. Mr. Rogers had written 
to his brother on the subject ; and the reply was, " Mr. Vernon is head 
smd JBboalderB above your place. \)tx\. ^et^ S& tlq i^^'c^^ftUing what he 
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may do. He is rather eccentric, and jnst now disgusted with life in 
a manufacturing village. He is out of health, too, and low-spirited. 
Perhaps he may come and preach a few Sabbaths in a quiet place 
like Olney." 

As Edward Vernon paused on the mountain eminence, and, laying 
the rein on Pompey's neck, gazed down into that goodly amphi- 
theatre, its quiet beauty came like a balm unto his soul, breathing of 
" home " and " rest." When he passed the neat embowered church, 
and saw the last rays of sunlight resting on the graveyard, he felt 
that he could die and be buried there. He was charmed even with 
the solitude that attended him in his boarding-place, and felt not the 
lack of attentions as a stranger among strange people. He had a 
Burfeit of attentions at his entrance to Millville I 

There could not well be a more striking contrast than was here 
piesented, to his late parish, both in the rural beauty of its natural 
flcenery, and the plain, simple manners of its agricultural population. 

He preached, and ere long the people sounded him on the subject 
cf "settlement." To their surprise, he made no objections, and no 
inquiries after terms. A formal call was soon extended, and, after a 
angle exchange of letters with Mayfield, accepted. The minister 
Kerned to act mechanically, or, rather, passively to resign himself to 
the current of circumstances. His ^^ hundred and one " friends were 
greatly amazed ; yet, after all, it was not inexplicable. 

The times were unsettled, and ministers held their places by a 
piecarious tenure. There were many isms abroad. Society was rife 
with party tests and watchwords. The ministry, too, had its ^* shib- 
boleths," and it was no easy thing for an independent man to find a 
congenial niche. As one not over-refined D.D. remarked, ^^ Many men 
Were holding on, with slippery fingers, to the tail-end of their pulpit." 

** Anything but this," thought Mr. Vernon, " to hold a place by 
Knffsrance." He felt faint under the noise, and strife, and heat, of 
the times. He wished to hide, for a little season, till the indignation 
dioald be overpast He was small in his own eyes, not seeking for 
himself great things. It seemed a wonder of condescension that Gtod 
Bhould employ him anywhere in His vineyard. Moreover, he felt 
inadequate to any great effort. The feeling that much was expected 
of him would alone be sufficient to crush him. He was worn in body, 
Hundi and spirit. Anything for rest — a sheltered spot, where he 
might 

"dee the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd." 

When be read the terms of settlement, he did indeed say to the 
Ofaiey committee that he had never tried to live u^ti ^ ^so^^ "ssi 
income as £re hundred dollars; — but they rep^d^ '''' \Jaa\. V^ ^^s^ ^ 
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they could afford to give." He believed their word, and consented to 
the proposals, feeling that he had something to fall back upon, if his 
expenses should exceed his salary. One thing, however, he did insist 
upon — the building of a parsonage. Mr. Eice, his predecessor, had 
changed his house three times during a ministry of five years, and 
finally left for want of a suitable dwelUng-house. 

The people demurred and hoped that he would bring his family, and 
commence housekeeping in a comer of the capacious building, known 
formerly as the brick hotel, but latterly called "the old castle." 
This he positively declined ; and, as there was no alternative, measures 
were taken to build a house, and the installation was postponed. 
The business was committed to three trustees, who hired a carpenter to 
do it by contract. These men had their own private interests to look 
after, and could give only a general supervision to the undertaking. 
The pastor-elect kept his eye upon it, and secured attention to many 
little things that would otherwise have been neglected. Yet his 
interference was considered rather troublesome, and any great im- 
provement in plan or execution he was unable to effect. 

To those familiar with the prevalent mode of parish building for 
the minister, description is not needed here. When the firame was 
up, it looked too slender to stand against a regular north-easter. The 
clapboards were added without lining; and when Mr. Vernon re- 
monstrated with one of the trustees, the truth-telling farmer replied, 
" I s'pose, if one of us were building it for ourselves, we should have 
it lined ; but it's a parsonage, you know, and we must get it up at 
the least expense." 

" There is a fine place for a basement-kitchen," said Mr. Vernon to 
another trustee. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Tuthill ; " if it were for myself, I would have 
one by all means." 

Ah I it is only a parsonage; and what does a minister's family 
want with a room in the basement? The kitchen is nine feet by 
twelve, with a small fireplace, and a narrow oven, and a little 
pantry. It's only a parsonage ! Half the timber is ill-seasoned— 
the fixtures are of the cheapest kind— the second coat of paint laid 
on before the first is dry — ^the plaster coarse and incohesive— the floors 
constructed as if for ventilation, and of planks differing in thickness, 
presenting a varied surface of hill and dale — ^the windows without 
blinds, loose and shaking in every breeze, as if with the ague. It 
was only a parsonage! Then, the exterior was finished without 
ornament of pillar, cornice, or moulding — much more discarding such 
luxuiious appendages as a corridor, veranda, or portico. They would 
Add to the expense, and miglit foment ]^ride within the paxsonage, 
^adjealovaiea without. 
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" Do tell US," says some fair reader, " what kind of people these 
ere in Olney." 

" Oh I " says another, " excuse ns from any more familiar introdoc- 
on to the *all sorts of people' that a minister must be acquainted 
ith. Our memory is already burdened." Well, you shall be spared 
le infliction. Human nature, we allow, is the same all the world 
^er ; yet there are some phases of it in Olney, which, methinks, we 
ave not met elsewhere since we began to travel together. How- 
rer, you shall not be annoyed with any more full-length portraits, 
«med and labelled. Tou shall have the materials, and may draw 
lem for yourself. To avoid confusion, we shall give a name here 
rid there, as it is rather more convenient than to say, " Mr. So-and- 
)," or " a certain person." 

To return from this awkward episode to the question of our fair 
^ader. We intend you shall learn what kinds of character make up 
le parish of Olney, as their minister did, from the intercourse of 
ears, when the history of that intercourse shall be laid before you. 
kS a clue to correct results, we give some hints that may be of service. 

The parish consisted of a hundred families, among whom there 
ras no such thing as caste, although there was some diversity of in- 
allectaal and social culture. They were a sensible, thrifty, frugal 
eople — accummulating property by small gains, of which they were 
«ry tenacious. They were under the shadow of a large town a few 
liles southward, which opened a market for their produce. The habit 
f running thither with a pair of fowls, or a dozen of eggs, or a bushel 
f early apples and potatoes, made them unconsciously parsimonious 
nd contracted respecting many things in which the farmers of the 
arger inland towns are free as the milch kine of their meadows, 
rhere was, moreover, in this little community an intense individual- 
Bm. With few exceptions, everybody lived for himself^ and took care 
f Number One. 

Again; there was no person of superior wisdom and reputation 
ook^ up to as guide and leader. Deacon Hyde was a man who 
honght and read more than many of the people ; but he held his 
fpaiions rigidly, and was not generally popular — besides, he sought 
lis own interest too exclusively for a public servant. Deacon White 
waa a well-meaning, self-complacent man, who carried his sentiments, 
ike his money, in a deep, out-of-the-way place, so that it took an age 
o fish either of them up. Esquire Eaton, the richest church-member, 
ook some lead in political matters ; but, in the department of religion 
ukd morals, he was carefal not to step out of the line, unless in the 
Tear. Captain Brown, whose heart was never at fault, was too little 
raltivated, and too easy to take the helm ; while, of a minister's 
eadenibip* there was throughout the parish &^tv«j&[i%\^^^^^« 
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In regard to preaching, thej were not a yery discriminating people. 
If a man was sound in doctrine, fluent in speech, pleasant in addrass, 
he was, in their estimation, ^' a smart preacher." Their estimate of 
lir. Vernon's talents was derived more from his reputation abroad 
than from their own judgment of his performances. Hence, thongfa 
many said at first, ''We cannot hope to settle a man of such gifis;" 
yet, from the moment he consented to stay, he began to &11 in their 
estimation. '' He cannot after all be anything great, or he would not 
stay in Olney." Millville people magnified and exalted him becaiue 
he was their minister. Olney, lacking in self-respect, for the same 
reason held him in less repute. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

"ThepanoBigA 

migfal well be madt 

A comfortable manilon.* 



That first winter in the new parsonage was one of many discom- 
forts. It was a new beginning at housekeeping— always a time of 
unusual cares. The girl Mabel was Mrs. Vernon's oidy help, and 
though invaluable in the nursery, was yet to be trained for the kit- 
chen. The children suffered much from frequent colds. The hoiue 
was damp, and lacked such conveniences as accumulate with the 
occupancy of a dwelling. The builder's work, too, was left very in- 
complete. He found he had been screwed too close in the contract, 
and therefore revenged himself on the house. To supply the de- 
ficiency took all Mr. Vernon's odd moments, and many a pound of 
nails, and more pine stuff than the refuse afforded. The fences were 
not yet erected ; and, when the spring opened, the garden patch wu 
not only uninclosed, it was an unbroken turf; while, on all the place, 
there was, as Trinculo said of his desert island, '' neither bush, nor 
shrub, to bear off any weather at all." 

For this naked half-acre, with a house and bam, the people 
charged the annual rent of seventy-five dollars, nearly six per cent 
upon the cost. The minister did not conceal his surprise at this dis- 
proportion between house-rent and salary ; but there was no appeal 
from the decision. 

At New Year the annual sale of pews occurred. Captain Brown 
accosted Mr. Vernon with the air of one conferring a &vonr, and 
bade him welcome, with his family, to the " minister's pew ; " adding, 
" I suppose, if I should come in when my own slip is crowded. Mis. 
Vernon will not turn me out?" The new pastor did not understand. 
He turned to Deacon Hyde fox explanation : and was told, with some 
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embarrassment, that the minister here had always been in the habit 
of paying for his pew in church ; that Captain Brown had just bid it 
off^ for seven dollars, as a present to Mr. Vernon. Mr. Vernon's 
spirit rose against this exaction. He had not lost all the old fire. 
He told the deacon he would resign the pulpit before he would pay a 
tax of this kind toward his own support. There was, alas I no Deacon 
EI7 in the parish to cry shame on such illiberal policy. Indeed, the 
present incumbents of the deaconship had no proper conception of the 
nature of their office. 

To attend upon the sacramental table ; to keep the alms of the 
church ; to read a sermon in the minister's absence ; to examine 
candidates for church-membership; to pray at the stated social 
meeting; — this seemed the amount of their official obligations. It 
appeared not to enter their thoughts that the office had its origin in 
the commendable purpose to relieve the pastor from solicitude and 
labour, respecting secular and collateral objects, that he might give 
himself with more freedom to the ministry of the word. 

To watch against annoyances in his pathway ; to shield him from 
burdens not properly his own ; to stand between him and the pecuniary 
requisitions which, thrown back by many a defaulter, must rest 
somewhere, and are so apt to fall on the minister ; to make all the 
surroundings of his professional work as comfortable and pleasant as 
possible ; to help him in his attendance upon the sick and suffering ; 
to proffer aid and sympathy in peculiar and trying services; — the 
Olney deacons had never opened their eyes to this part of their official 
work ; the department which, more than any other, required from the 
first, " men of wisdom and good repute." For all they will do, the 
pastor may be a hewer of wood and drawer of water for the congrega- 
ti<m — make the fires and keep the doors of the sanctuary — and pro- 
vide, not only the beaten oil for the pulpit, but the sperm oil for the 
evening lamps. 

Late in the spring, Mr. Vernon presented the subject of Home 
Missions, and informed the congregation that a collection would be 
taken up the ensuing week. After church, he conferred with the 
deacons about collectors. They suggested one and another, who 
ought to accept the service. The next day the pastor renewed the 
search, but in vain. After spending several hours in this way, he 
called upon Deacon Hyde, saying, " IXnless you can go, I believe I 
must turn collector myself The reply was, '^ I cannot see to it. 
I must finish my garden this week." " Mine," said Mr. Vernon, " is 
untouched." " It's a busy season," said the other deacon ; " if any 
one is at leisure^ it wouldn't be much to go over this district." And 
so they let the minister collect the chanties of the church from door 
to door; nor was it the last time that they ab«XidQVi<^^ \i\m^\^ ^ 
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similar strait, to make provision for a like service. The next week 
Mrs. Vernon was in the garden, dropping a few flower-seeds, when 
Deacon Hyde leaned over the fence, and asked if she had taken the 
garden in hand. She replied, it was time something was done ; and 
he rejoined, with a satisfied air, " My garden is planted." 

Mrs. Vernon found the people unaccountably shy of her. All her 
philosophy could never explain the matter. It seemed as if it were the 
genera] impression that a minister's family was a foreign and dangerous 
element in the commimity — an object of suspicion and watchfulness. 
8he dispensed with etiquette, and sought acquaintance with the people 
at their own homes ; but she felt with pain that they did not meet 
her with open confidence. Mrs. Plympton, when asked to call more 
frequently, said " she had little time. Ladies who kept a hired girl 
might be able to run about and make calls ; but we plain folks, that 
do our own work, find enough to keep us at home." Many a house- 
wife in Olney had a grown-up daughter, or maiden sister, or widowed 
aunt, with whom to divide the labour of the house ; but this was 
quite another afiair from " hired help." 

Mary was fond of quiet, and had too many cares to pine over her 
loneliness ; yet she felt at times the want of social intercourse. For 
weeks together, no female friend looked in at the parsonage. The 
change was striking after a residence in Millville. She would some- 
times say playfully to Edward, " I think I could endure Aunt Hannah 
now, with all her clear-starching and gossip ; " or, " Even a call from 
sister Harris would be tolerable, though she should come with a 
petition for a double sermon on chastity, and five sheets of statistics 
in reference to a charity school in Abyssinia." 

This was a busy year both with the pastor and his wife. A wise 
economy was practised ; yet, though the half-yearly payment of the 
salary was promptly made, and in cash, it requires little foresight to 
tell how matters must stand at the end of the year. The price of 
living had been higher than Mr. Vernon anticipated. He had to give 
for produce all it would bring in town. He bought one ton of hay 
of a man who lived on the borders of the parish, out of his Society, 
and gave eleven dollars. Esquire Eaton asked him why he did not 
purchase of his own people. He had hay (not quite as good) which 
he would sell the minister at twelve dollars. Incidental expenses, 
too, were larger than he expected. There was more transient com- 
pany than at Millville, Travelling ministers and agents made fre- 
quent calls on his hospitality, which was always tendered without 
grudging. Mrs. Eaton, who lived opposite, and noted the many calls, 
said to Mrs. Vernon, " You keep the ministers too well — I know you 
da — or they would not come so often." Mrs. Plympton, on the other 
hand, was greatly concerned about ttie locge washings hung out from 
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^ and tried to sympathize with Mabel ; but the girl was 
lately and gratefully devoted to her employers to be made 
ntrue. So she reported the thing to Mrs. Vernon, with 
it, " If she thinks the washing too large, she might once 
take an agent, and make the line of sheets and pillow- 
r." 

e of temperance needed a vigorous impulse. The people 
lear some popular reformed inebriates. They were highly 
; but the lecturer, of course, must be taken care of at the 
If the minister asked how the man was to be paid, he 
by subscription ; — they would attend to it, and hand in 
n the morning." Waiting till the last minute, he would 
cturer a three, or a five, or a larger bill, from his own 
and bye there would come in half or two-thirds the sum 
3ontributions, from a few of the nearest temperance men. 
oke of the deficit to the deacons, they were very sorry, but 
ne their part. After a while he took the cool advice they 
nd learned " to be careful." Yet, what pastor does not 
reputation of his people, and will not sometimes empty his 
; last shilling rather than have their meanness reported 
Er. Briggs was president of the temperance organization, a 
minent to be overlooked. His buildings made as imposing 
any in the village. His dwelling-house and grocery were 
een, and his fine grist-mill a few rods back, on the same 
tream that a little higher up dashed by the parsonage, 
was pronounced " a good liver," and " well-to-do in the 
t for some reason he was far from being liberal in his in- 
ih the minister. On one occasion he offered to take the 
agent for the night, but left his horse to be cared for at 

7ening Master Edward was sent to the mill for a half 
its, which the gentleman had requested for his steed, and 
^ing, " Mr. Briggs took thirty cents for them, uncle, though 
ey were for the lecturer's horse." Was this avarice, or 
less? The minister could not determine. The annual 
•m Salem came in due season. Mary said to herseli^ " Six 
e, and we shall be able to redeem the piano." And her 
led at the thought of the old familiar music. But the year 
there was not a dollar left. 

I tell them frankly, Edward, that we cannot live on five 
ilars." 
ite yet, my dear," was the reply ; " let us try it another 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

"Secret griefs and ■UenfiJojB; thons in the fleih, and oordiali fbr th« q>iiit.'' 

Afteh a lapse of three years and a half, let us look again into that 
qniet valley, and see if we recognise the parsonage. It is stiU in the 
old place, and it is the same plain building as ever ; bat its sorroimd- 
ings give it a totally different aspect That luxuriant growth of trees! 
one can hardly believe it the work of scarce five years. But thea 
they were not very small when transplanted hither ; ihey were selected 
and nurtured with care ; they have sped their growth, as if in s^fiii- 
pathy with the brief, swiftly-run race of him who tends them. The 
honeysuckle brought from Mayfield covers the green lattice at the 
front entrance. The grape-vine at the other door has out-grown its 
white trellis, and spread itself on the kitchen roof. The sweet-briar 
has climbed to the chamber windows ; and a yard of roses, in numbov 
less variety, perfumes all the summer air. The stubborn garden has 
been subdued ; and though it can spare little room for the beautifol, 
that is well improved. Witness the tasteful arbour, and the flower- 
bordered walks. Many a parishioner, who would have looked envi- 
ously at these adomings had the minister owned the place, smiled 
complacently as he saw the property of the parish rising in vako 
without cost to the Society. 

But let us look within doors, and see what changes time hath 
wrought there. In that pleasant back-room, whose windows com- 
mand the wide mountain range, and which is dining-room, sitiang- 
room, schoolroom, and nursery, we find the same presiding spirit— 
the patient, cheerful, efficient wife and mother, still young and gentfc, 
and scarce more matronly than when we saw her last, though to hor 
maternal charge has been added the gift of two sweet babes. Boee ii 
a little gipsy of three years, with dark eyes and curling hair— her 
mother in miniature. The baby of six months in the cradle, wboBB 
little head begins to look golden in the sunlight, is the dear remem- 
brancer of buried treasures. 

"I suppose," said the kind Mrs. Rogers, "you will name her for 
the child you lost?" 

" no I " said Mrs. Vernon calmly ; " we cannot have two of the 
same name in the family. My angel-child is not lost to me. The 
children, too, feel that they have a sister Abby, though she has gone 
to a happier home than theirs." But there was a name precioaa fx 
her sake who bore it— associated too with the memory of her first-bom; 
and when this tiny babe opened a i^ak q»( \»x^ bbie eyes, in the same 
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languid way as those she so well rememberea, she overlooked Mr. 
Wood's estrangement, and called it Carrie. 

Allison is now a fine, studious boy of seven, and cousin Edward is 
a tall, manly lad of fourteen. But where is Nelly, the restless, active, 
inquisitive Millville baby ? She must now be a girl of five years. Yes ; 
but she has for the present another home. Her city aunt has married 
again — a rich, miserly man, without children ; and she has oflered to 
adopt her namesake. And could these parents, with their views of 
parental responsibility and their tender sensibilities, give away the 
child ? No, indeed, especially to such a guardian ; and such a child 
as Ellen, sensitive and impetuous, needing peculiar wisdom in her dis- 
cipline and training. Yet, in the circumstances, they let her go for a 
few weeks. All the children had the hooping-cough. The mother's 
cares, present and prospective, urged the acceptance of any relief. Dr. 
Beed recommended change of air for the child, whose lungs were en- 
feebled. So, with many fears and much weeping in secret places, and 
Boch prayers as only a mother can offer, Mary parted with the child, 
as she hoped, for a brief season. A year had now passed, and the 
way was not clear for her return. 

Mabel Ellis, with her large, open face, is still the faithful domestic 
—able now to take the daily routine of a housekeeper's duties. Yet 
eyen this bright spot has a hovering shadow. Mabel has an indolent, 
wicked father, who would fain make his child's labour available to his 
flelf-indalgence. More than two years ago he came to see if she could 
help him, and peremptorily forbade her staying at the parsonage with- 
oat wages. To retain her, her kind benefactors, who had sheltered 
and clothed and schooled her, when she was of little use, were now 
obliged to pay her a dollar a week for her services. Her father, too, 
aent ever and anon for her wages, and threatened to place her in a 
&ctory. The girl bore herself nobly in these trials. She wept at re- 
ceiving wages from those who had supplied to her the place of parents, 
and whose dwelling was the only happy home she had ever known. 
Poor child 1 she, too, had been matured in the furnace. She promised 
MiB. Vernon that she would not leave her while she could possibly 
avoid it ; and for this end she stinted her wardrobe, that her unnatural 
parent might be satisfied with the sums saved from her wages, and let 
her remain. Such fruit of her careful nurture was to Mary a source 
of rich joy. 

And how goes life with the pastor himself through these passing 
years ? He is gradually regaining his health, and slowly recovering 
his mental elasticity and vigour. He has not written many sermons, 
Imt he has gathered materials for future usefulness and activity. He 
is a better man than he was. The fruit of chastisement has at length 
xipened. Those deep inrrows of his soul, t\iro\x^ ^VyOcl^^ ^^x^^- 
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share tore and the fire burned, irrigated by copious tears under the 
blessed sunlight of Heaven, are covered with springing verdure, and 
gemmed with lowly flowers. Success has early crowned his labours. 
Many precious youths, and a few souls in maturer years, have embraced 
the offers of mercy and been gathered into the Saviour's fold. He 
has evidently gained a strong hold of the community. Those who 
turn away from his message respect and honour him as a man and a 
Christian. His example and intercourse out of the pulpit have done 
much for the Gospel, in their influence on worldly minds. Were 
Deacon Slocum here, he would doubtless reiterate his judgment, "Wo 
unto you when all men speak well of you I" 

The philosophy of the thing is very obvious. Beligions men ip 
Olney, with few exceptions, were sharp, close, selfish men in their 
business transactions. They were particularly tenacious of their seca- 
lar rights, pursuing a lawful claim to the uttermost farthing. They 
were apparently as eager to get and to save as the most acknowledged 
worldlings around them. In their charities, too— though their motives 
were not to be impeached, though they gave firom principle and oon* 
science — their standard of liberality was so low as to be often outdone 
by some who professed not be governed by the great law of benevo- 
lence. Then, again, there was among Christian people so little pains- 
taking and self-denial to promote the welfare of others and the public 
good, that religion missed one of its best letters of commendation \o 
the conscience of unbelievers. What marvel that in such a conminnity 
a minister of good pulpit talents, who was liberal-minded, warm- 
hearted, open-handed, self-sacrificing, and courteous, in short, a Chris- 
tian gentleman, should win favour for himself and his office in the 
eyes of intelligent, moral men of the world ? 

But thus much was not gained without loss in another directioD. 
Mr. Vernon had not been in Olney a twelvemonth when he found oat 
the besetting sin of his prominent religious men. Nor did anoto 
twelvemonth pass ere he made the discovery that they were a pe(^ 
of more ample pecuniary resources than he had supposed. W^e ne 
was yearly expending a hundred dollars of his former savings to eke 
out his living, it did not add to his equanimity to learn that the people 
were abundantly able to place him above solicitude in regard to tem- 
poral things — that there was scarcely a farmer in his parish who hid 
not money at interest, snugly invested, and yearly increasing — ^that, 
above all, the Society had an ample fund provided by their fathers 
which paid two-thirds of the salary. 

Stimulated by these facts, he brought the Gospel to bear on the 
reigning selfishness of the community, urging especially on the chorch 
the duty of a larger liberality, and a more unselfish devotion to the 
Bedeemer^B cause. He was eam^B.^ asi^ ^»si^\!L<a of success— expect- 
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ing, by the Divine blessing, to bring about a speedy change. After 
those revival scenes — ^in which the brethren, borne along by his ardour, 
went beyond themselves, and worked with some efficiency by his side 
— ^he said to Mary : *^ What a pity that so good a man as Deacon 
Hyde should be so penurious I He might have twice — yes, thrice the 
power in this community, if he were only a generous, liberal soul. I 
believe I can make him see it, and bring him up to a higher standard. 
I am sure the inconsistency only needs to be set before him as I see 
it, to make him ashamed of himself.^' 

Ah, young minister I sooner than be ashamed of himself, he will be 
ofifended with thee. Dost thou forget the power of long habit, of a 
life's growth ? Qo and take the twist out of the gnarled oak I Hadst 
thou begun twenty years ago, thou mightest have moulded these dis- 
dples after thine own enlarged views ; but now, when that head be- 
gins to be silvered with age, thou mayest modify, but thou canst not 
levolntionize the inner man. " Set the matter before him I " He will 
Bee things through his own glasses, till he reaches a world of perfect 
▼ision. But Mr. Vernon meant to discharge his duty, and he made 
this theme a prominent one in dividing the word. He only sowed the 
seeds of future harvests, to be reaped by others after he had gone to 
his reward. 

The result was what might have been anticipated from human in- 
firmity. Deacon Hyde inwardly chafed under the close application of 
sach Gospel truth. He resolved to know the minister's opinion of 
him ; and so he asked him plainly, and was candidly answered. He 
felt unappreciated, and thought he was harshly judged. He was a 
man that brooded over wrongs, real or fancied. He liked many 
things in the minister, but this one bitter pill made the whole dis- 
tasteful. He thought he was willing to do his part, and was always 
alleging this. He was told this was not enough ; he must not measure 
himself by others ; that Bible liberality supplied others' lack of service 
by more abundant sacrifices and offerings. This was hard doctrine. 
It exasperated the good deacon so much that he forgot truth, and the 
respect due to his pastor, so far as to reply : " I believe I give as much 
as my minister." As truly might one of those respectable Jews 
whom Jesus watched have cast a mite into the treasury, and assured 
the poor widow that he had given as much as she. Possibly Mr. 
Vernon pushed the truth too hard. He was fallible, like other men. 
Mary once said to him : " I wish you would not allude to the subject 
of * giving ' for two months to come ; Deacon Hyde looks so troubled." 
Bat the disquiet of this influential man was not infectious in the 
parish, though the same illiberality was prevalent. The people had 
not been in the habit of doing much for a minister. Donations ^^t^^ 
few and far between. Exact remnnexadoii ^«& «jS&ft\ iQt\^5^^ ^^t^ 
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▼ices, for which a Salem parishioner would have felt hurt by the oftei 
of payment. 

At the expiration of the second year, Mr. Vemon called together 
Esquire Eaton, Mr. Briggs, and the deacons, to make known his pe- 
cuniary circumstances. They seemed surprised. Deacon Hyde told 
him he had nothing to complain of in the way of salary ; and Esquire 
Eaton hoped he would not make the matter more public, or take any 
steps about it at present, — " there was talk of getting him a year's 
supply of wood, and some had spoken of a donation party." 

The third year, filled up with deeds of steady devotion to the spiri- 
tual interest of the people, rolled away. A few individuals sent in a 
chicken apiece at Thanksgiving, and a spare rib at the pork season, 
and a few balls of butter at the New Year ; but as to the " wood-bee " 
and " donation-party," there was no one to set the thing forward — 
taking the lead, and certain persons were careful not to encourage so 
dangerous a precedent in the parish. 

In looking back upon the varied experience of more than four years, 
we find many a passage over which it were well to linger. The re- 
vival and its consequents teemed with touching incident, sad and joy- 
ous—commingled hope and disappointment. The pastor's own house- 
hold shared largely in the blessing. Edward and Mabel were hopeful 
subjects of renewing grace, while the thoughtful Allie developed 
largely that love for religious things which seemed very early im- 
planted in his heart. Some bitter disappointments also attended '' the 
work." Mr. Douglass, a widower with five daughters, lived in a sub- 
stantial farm-house a mile east of the village — a man in easy circum- 
stances, of more liberal views in the culture of his children than 
generally prevailed in Olney. His daughters had improved their 
advantages, and formed a most interesting group— fair, yet frail, in- 
heriting from their mother the seeds of early decline. Under the 
preaching of the new pastor, they were among the first to manifest 
special emotion. His heart was greatly interested in them, and he 
laboiured unsparingly for their salvation. Yet the season of merciful 
visitation passed, and left them still out of the fold. 

At the village inn there boarded a Mrs. Upton and her son, who 
was clerk in Mr. Briggs' temperance grocery. She was a native of 
the place, who had returned after an absence of many years widowed 
and poor, with her only child, to die in this beautiful spot, and be 
buried beside her father and mother. Between her and the minister's 
family there sprang up a sweet and congenial friendship. fVank 
Upton was an open, ardent, impulsive youth of nineteen, well educated 
for business, of a genial social temperament, and a generous heart 
Jfe VenjoD loved the young man, and won his affection in return. 
^^^n one and another of the dear '^o\i\3a. oi V^a c^:kax%Q gave their 
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hearts to Gkxi, his soul yearned over this young man with longings 
that would take no denial. Gay companionships kept him aloof from 
the cross. His mother wept, and pleaded, and warned in the hollow 
voice of the sepulchre. The pastor and his wife set apart for him 
special seasons of prayer. At length his heart seemed suddenly to 
yield, and he consecrated himself to the service of Christ. Very plea- 
sant now was the intercourse between him and his pastor. To young 
Upton Mr. Vernon spoke freely, and in confidence, of many things 
that would not have done for the public ear. Many a pleasant gift, 
too, did the family receive from the young clerk — a paper of choice 
tea, or fine sugar ; a basket of eggs, when they were scarce and dear ; 
a keg of oysters, or a present of fruit. He seemed on the watch to 
confer a favour ; and the pastor soon began to lean on him, and to see 
in him a future leader and reformer — one who would help to bear 
public burdens, and give a more liberal tone to the sentiment of the 
community. Alas ! how often does God disappoint such hopes — tak- 
ing away the strong props on which His servants lean, lest they should 
trust in man, and make flesh their arm I 

Frank was popular everywhere— of good business tact, and winning 
address. The eagle-eyed proprietor of the large liquor establishment 
m the village offered him a good salary as accountant. The tempta- 
tkm was strong ; the duties of the new station were more congenial 
than to be boy-of-all-wwk at Mr. Briggs' grocery. His mother, de- 
clining rapidly, needed all the comforts which the increased salary 
Would procure her; and so he accepted the situation, against his 
pastor's advice and remonstrance. Expostulation, entreaty, and earnest 
prayers followed him as he fell into this snare of Satan, and was led 
away from Christian duty. The spirited youth was nettled by his 
tiastor's plain dealing; he soon became reserved with him, and at 
length passed him with cold averted eye. The mother, meanwhile, 
attended by the most assiduous ministries of Mr. Vernon and Mary, 
Went calmly down the dark valley, and was gathered unto her fathers. 
Was not here a tender chord, at whose touch the wanderer might be 
brought back? Again did kind admonition fall on unwilling ears. 
It was whispered that the young man occasionally partook of the 
Bocial wine-cup. Ah I he knew not what tears were shed over his 
Waywardness, by one who loved him as a child. And was the pastor 
alone in his efforts to reclaim and save ? Was there not one in all 
that Christian brotherhood who saw the danger, and interposed to 
avert it? Enough who saw, but not one to save. 

" If my case be so critical," said the young man, " why have not 
the deacons or some of the brethren spoken to me ? I believe, sir, you 
are needlessly alarmed ; " — ^and he turned away to make the mini&ti^Y^'^ 
Bolicitude for him a jest in the bar-room and gioggiet^* 
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" And he was one of your brightest converts," said Mary. 

"Ah, yesl" was the reply; "I fear he was mine, and not tlie 
Lord's." 

In view of this defection, the pastor said, with deep pathos, at the 
grave of another whom he had begotten in the Lord — " Oh the joy of 
a watchman for souls, when one, whom he has instnimentally brought 
into the fold of Christ, has finished his course, kept the faith, endiued 
unto the end, and is safe from falling, eternally safe in the heavenly 
kingdom." But he did not abandon the backslider ; and the young 
man felt uncomfortable in his position. At length, he resigned hn 

Elace, and departed to a distant city. A tear stood in his eye, and his 
and trembled, at the pastor's parting benediction. 
Is there not many a pastor who can say, with Bunyan, " If any who 
were awakened by my ministry, did, after that, fall back, I can truly 
say their loss hath been more to me than if my own children had been 
going to their grave. Nothing has gone so near me as that, unlen 
the fear of the loss of my own salvation." 

Later still, we find Mr. Vernon a frequent visitor at Mr. DouglasB'ii^ 
on the hillside. The rapid decline of two daughters, in quick succes- 
sion, called him for six months, almost weekly, to the farm-house. l%e 
lamb of the flock was taken first, and afterward the eldest daughten 
The seed of truth, sown so diligently months before, now evin^ its 
vitality, after much watering; a trembling deathbed hope left some 
ground of comfort to survivors. In this long season of affliction, the 
family leaned on their minister far more than on the physician. If 
there was any change, Mr. Vernon must be sent for. His wife, too^ 
was often put in requisition. Many a delicacy did she prepare with 
her own hand for the invalids^-often, when the materials must be pa^ 
chased for the occasion from her scanty purse. Mr. DouglasB was 
grateful ; so were the sorrowing sisters. They often said to the pastoi^ 
" The Lord reward you I " and to each other, " What should we do 
without Mr. and Mrs. Vernon ?" Why did it never occur to the ni 
farmer — ^with his orchards full of fruit, and his bams of hay and gnffl^ 
and his larder of beef and pork, and his dairy of butter and cheese- 
why did it not occur to him, that he could present the over-tasked and 
poorly-paid minister a substantial token of his gratitude and love? 
True, the pastor and his wife laboured not for the sake of remoneit- 
tion — their favours were such as money would not have purchased— 
yet, such a tribute, as a token of appreciation, would have caused dwif 
eyes to overflow with grateful tears* 
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CHAPTER XXXIV, 

* Betr ye one another's burdens, and so ftilfll the law of Ohrist** 

In this imperfect review of the first few years at Olney, we must 

not overlook the pleasures of intercourse with ministerial brethren. It 

was Mr. Vernon's happiness to find congenial souls in the ministry 

around him, whose fr^uent converse made many a green spot, and 

gilded many a dark cloud, in his pilgrimage. There was father 

Bellamy, with the wisdom of age, and the experience of thirty years 

of pastoral life ; with a heart full of sympathy, and a voice of counsel, 

unobtruded, yet ready whenever advice was sought. He began with 

a salary of four hundred, and a *' settlement ; '' bought a farm with the 

latter, when land was cheap, which he diligently cultivated, and now 

had a handsome competence for his old age. He sometimes forgot 

how far the produce of the farm contributed to the support of his 

fiimily, and almost wondered that there is so much complaint of the 

inadequacy of modem salaries. When a brother was ordained, in the 

▼icinity, with a living of four hundred and fifty dollars, the good old 

minister gave the charge to the young pastor, in which he shut him 

'^ Jsp in rattier a narrow place, by the following injunctions : " Not to 

L duBolve the relation while he lived ; not to turn aside fi:om his proper 

I • work to other pursuits ; and, by all means, to live within his income." 

I To some present, this charge seemed almost equivalent to an exhorta- 

r tion to commit suicide by slow starvation. The good father, when he 

i: thought of the salary — ^larger than had suJBSced him for many years — 

r' Ibrgot that there was with it no productive farm to furnish the staples 

' of Hfe. But he was a dear old gentleman for all that. 

Next to him was the parish of brother Catlin, who, with his wife, 
Iiad .Struggled eighteen years to serve in the Gospel, educate their four 
children, and keep out of debt, on a salary of five hundred and fifty 
dollars. He was a severe student, a chaste writer, an acceptable 
speaker— dignified, grave, and taciturn. She was a prudent wife, an 
^dent mother, a fiterary woman, a Christian lady ; — supplying to 
the parish his lack of social qualities, holding the pen of a ready writer, 
gnimng her household affairs with discretion, keeping up a telegraphic 
communication with her husband's professional experience — watching, 
toiling, trusting, with a flashing eye that no trials could dim, and a 
liope in her heart that many waters could not quench — destined to 
finish her work ere her sun should cross the meridian ; the goodly 
tabernacle wearing ^ust by hard service, and consuming faster still 
tinder the intenser life within. 

Further south lived— oh rare exception I — ^ftie ^o\\!Sti'eA!^!^«'^*^&2NCB.v^ 
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with his rich young wife, and beautiful as rich, and good as beantifal, 
whose anonymous benefactions, delicate as timely, carry joy to many 
a heart. On the other side was the complacent Mr. Hill, with his 
happy look and credulous heart, and corpulent, good-natured wife; 
both endowed with sensibilities less acute than most of the fraternity, 
thereby escaping many a heart-ache — ay, and many a finer happiness, 
too — blissfully ignorant of worldly wiles ; not troubling their simple 
souls with the suspicion that their dear people can desire their re« 
moval, though certain hints to that effect were becoming frequent and 
emphatic. Their income was five hundred dollars a year, with six 
children to feed, and clothe, and educate ; and a widowed mother, 
whose only dependence was her son. What wonder that he was in 
debt ? Still nearer Olney was brother Merton, a fine scholarly man, 
between thirty and forty, who was, at that mature age, unexpectedly 
caught in silken meshes, by a young, fairy-like creature, the most 
perfect child of nature in all the sisterhood. 

Just over the mountain-gap was the latest accession to this Uttk 
band, Mr. Langdon. He was fresh from the seminary and the ma^ 
riage altar ; and, after a short hearing, received a ciJl with an ofe 
of five hundred and fifty dollars. He said frankly, " I like the plaoe^ 
but I cannot think of living on that income." Another fifty was 
added, and the honest-hearted theologue replied again, " I might live 
on that, by much self-denial. If I were preaching the Gospel to a 
very poor people, I would be willing to forego comforts and make 
sacrifices. But here the case is different. None of you practise self' 
denial to support the Gospel, and I shall not deny myself the comforts 
of life to preach it to you. I will try on six hundred and fifty." This 
excess of frankness availed him more than the nicest prudence ; and 
he was settled on his own terms, though they were a startling innova- 
tion on the customs of all the region. 

One important member of the group is yet unmentioned. V^ 
circle of ministers is complete, without the single brother, verging to- 
ward bachelorhood ? — the inconsistent soul, who at one time oongii* 
tulates himself that he has no domestic chains to bind him ; that he 
is free to come and go as he pleases ; no wife or baby to intrude upon 
his study hours, or call him home at night-fall ; and, anon, is in close 
conference with the mistress of some parsonage, declaring, if he knew 
of the right one in the wide world for him, he would win her, if he 
could. Such was Charles Herbert, a frequent and welcome guest at 
the Olney parsonage. And so the circle was complete — ^knit together 
in tender sympathetic bonds. Had they not given each other the right 
hand of fellowship ? It was surely something more than a name. 

Those monthly meetings I what seasons of cheering and refreshing I 
How Faluable to the intellect, liovi Vm^xorrai!^ ta the character, hot 
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dons to the heart 1 '^ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 
ance of a man his friend." What trials were recounted, what mercies 
earsed, what perplexities solved, what impulses given and streng- 
ned in the common work, what counsels interchanged, what prayers 
joined, what blessings evoked on Zion I The relaxation, too, of a 
iter hour has its peculiar charm. What playfulness of fancy, what 
igency of wit, what aptness of repartee, what scintillations of thought, 
at exuberant simplicity I Nor were these occasions unfruitfiil of 
)d to the wives of the brethren. Each, in her turn, spread the 
Hve board, and caught many a moment of pleasant converse with 
I guests, and quietly enjoyed the whole, in her husband's joy. 
lien there was the nearer intimacy of a smaller circle, drawn toge- 
sr by a peculiar congeniality, and cemented by frequent interviews 
Ihe social visit, or the morning call. The two families who were 
md in this close familiarity with the Vemons, were those of Mr. 
tlin and Mr. Merton. It was very pleasant, every few weeks, to 
e over to brother Catlings, or receive a visit at the Olney parsonage, 
bile the ministers discussed a leading article in the last " Review," 
conferred upon a topic of debate at their next stated meeting, or 
.ted some parish trouble for advice and sympathy, Mary prized 
;hly the opportunity alone with Mrs. Catlin. She leaned on her as 
elder sister, appealing to her judgment and Christian feeling with 
aost perfect confidence. Mrs. Catlin had not all Mrs. Vernon's 
dnine softness and grace ; yet she surpassed her in energy and com- 
hensiveness. Her sphere of service was a warp of many threads, 
I colours multiform, and complicated tissue ; yet she kept the ends 

in her hand, and the pattern in her eye, and carried the various 
cesses along 'without confusion toward the finished web. After 
ununion with such a spirit; Mary went to her daily tasks with 
ih courage, and a more vivid sense of responsibility, and a more 
lent loo&g tmto the end. 

i¥hat Mrs. Catlin was to her, was Mary to Mrs. Merton, except 
t the latter made the largest demands for aid and sympathy. Liv- 

only three miles apart, they indulged the luxury of frequent inter- 
WBj and shared many a pleasure in common. Sweet Lucy Merton I 
ken firom the bosom of a loving circle, in a young city, and trans- 
nted two hundred miles to a strange soil, many fears were enter- 
led that her wise, sober husband, would not find her exactly a 
p-meet for him. But her very helplessness drew around her many 
protecting arm. Because she had been tenderly reared, and was 
ised to responsibility, it did not follow that she would submit to no 
nation, and have no nerve for toil. " She was such a child I " said 
ae. True, and she always will be, thank HeaNe^iiV \i ^tb>e>;ji^\R» 
eescore. A child of unaffected simplicity, Wg<^ ^o\is»iY6\!i5G^^^ 
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and tender sensibilities, true to nature, with a fauoe as cbangefbl as an 
April day, guided by instinct in her preferences, yet gentle and kind 
to all. She has two sweet babes, with a year between them, upon 
whom she seldom gazes without having her large blue eyes snffiused 
— so full and overflowing is the fountain of maternal tenderness. She 
was to Mary as a younger sister — a darling to be cherished, and 
soothed, and guided, with affectionate consideration. In return, sister 
Lucy — as she asked to be called — ^regarded Mrs. Vernon with a mix- 
ture of love, and gratitude, and admiration, always wondering if she 
should ever be as wise and good. Let them meet as ofiten as they 
might, she had a question of duty ready for her oracle. 

Mr. Merton, for the first two years of their life in Milton, kept from 
his young wife the fact that their expenditure exceeded their income. 
It pained his generous nature to make such a disclosure. When, at 
length, there was full confidence between them on this subject, she 
came to Olney for counsel. Sending her husband to Mr. Vernon m 
the study, she took Mary's hand, and said, " Let me go at once to your 
little room. I must have a long talk with you." So she drew a foot* 
stool to Mary's feet ; and, sitting down, looked up earnestly into ha 
face, with the question, '^ I want to ask how you do to live? I 
thought we were as frugal as you ; but we don't succeed at all." 

" Oh ! " said Mrs, Vernon, " our salary does not support us. We 
have other resources with which we make ourselves comfortable." 

" Ah ! then, perhaps, you would do as poorly as we on the five 
hundred alone. But what remedy is there ? Do we not live as dose 
as we can?" 

Mary smiled ; and, smoothing back the hair from that fair forehead, 
replied, " Not quite as close as we might, do we, sister Lucy? I know 
we have few luxuries. Our families are only comfortable ; yet there 
are some comforts we could dispense with, if worst come to worst The 
fund that ekes out our salary will soon be exhausted, and if we remain 
here on the same income, I foresee we shall have to devise expedients. 
It seems to me I shall contrive ways, rather than run into debt" 

" Oh I is it not too bad," said Lucy, " when our husbands woik 9 
devotedly, that the people do not give them enough to feed and 
clothe their families ? But come, tell me where I can begin in » 
closer economy." 

" Why, sister Lucy, I cannot begin in your family." 

" But do tell me, dear Mrs. Vernon, of some one thing you would 
do. You know how we manage." 

" Well, if it were my own case, as it may be soon, I could dispense 

with tea and coffee and sweetmeats. I could make my pastry plainer, 

and season with molasses and allspice. I could give up all cake ex- 

cept an occasional loaf Bacied to cotk^mi'^. \ ^iss5L\\sv5i\AmY dothee 
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I little closer, and turn tbem once more inside out ; and I might some- 
imes keep no fire below, except in the kitchen, and thus save fuel/' 

" Oh I you are not serious, Mrs. Vernon?" 

" Certainly, my dear," said Mary. 

" And you advise me to this?" said Lucy, with a martyr-look of 
athering resolution. 

" Not necessarily," was the reply ; " but I would do something to 
roid debt. Cannot Mr. Merton think of some way ? Why could he 
jt take two or three lads from abroad to fit for college, if you were 
niing to have the care ?" 

Lucy clapped her hands. " That is the plan I Why could we not have 
lought of it ? It will do nicely. I can write to papa to find us some 
holars. But theu," said she, with a laugh, " I must give up the 
trencbment of table comforts, or the boys would complain of a design 
. starve them." 

This brought up again the subject of economy, and Mrs. Vernon 
Id Lucy that she had learned to be cautious of small outlays. 
They seem trifling, and yet swell the amount of expenditure very 
ipidly. I now consider longer over a ribbon or a bit of lace than 
irer some large purchase that seems indispensable. * Many littles 
take a mickle.' Avoid the shilling outlays which accumulate un- 
wares." 

" Oh I Mrs. Vernon," said her young friend ; " do you know I am 
) sorry I have such good clothing ; it makes so much talk." 

" I would not hear all that is said about it." 

" Ah I you could help it ; but how can I ? Nobody stands in awe 
f me. Those furs brother Charles sent me ; and now I have a new 
onnet from sister Helen, and Ada a merino coat embroidered with 
[Ik braid. I am sorry they were sent. What grieves me is, that 
rhen our people know that these are gifts, and that not one choice 
rticle I have came out of Mr. Merton's salary, they will have it that he 
annot live for my extravagance. Then they make so many remarkp 
bout my dress. I am sure I do not bestow half the thought u|)on it 
lyself. What would you do, my dear sister ? — ^not mind what any 
f them say?" 

Mary smiled, and answered, " Not exactly that, dear. You may 
;et some useful hints from the well-meaning ladies around you ; as 
yr the ill-disposed, I would not let their comments disturb my peace, 
n the matter of dress, you must depend mainly on your own views of 
>ropriety ; which will of course give its due weight to the public sen- 
iment around you. At Millville I was complained of for not donning 
. more rich and fashionable attire. Some were ashamed to see their 
ainister's family so meanly clothed. Here, where I dress more plainly^ 
here has been some fauJt-finding the othei ^oj. \\i l^^'WKk%^asj^ 
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own taste and judgment, I may have made some mistakes ; but this 
degree of independence is safer than an effort to accommodate to the 
diverse standards of others." 

At this stage of the conversation, the ladies heard their husbands' 
footsteps in the passage. Lucy intercepted their entrance with the 
entreaty, '^ Oh, Mr. Vernon, do, please, take my husband back to the 
study, and make him forget time half an hour longer ; we have Dot 
finished our chat." As they turned to go back, Mr. Merton said, 
" Remember, Lucy, I have a meeting to-night." 

" Now we are quiet again," said the young wife, resuming her 
seat. 

*' I fear," said Mary gently, '' that I shall detain you too long, and 
your husband will be late at his meeting." 

" Oh, how thoughtful you are I" replied Lucy ; and she kissed the 
willing lips that stooped to hers, and said, with swimming eyes, and 
her quick little laugh, " How I wish some things were contagious as 
well as others I I have some hope, however, that living so near I 
shall grow to be considerate too." Tripping half way up the stairs^ 
she told Mr. Merton she was ready ; and adding, '^ Don't forget, now, 
Mrs. Vernon, the rest of that good advice, and come over as soon u 
you can ; " again kissed good-night. But, while Mr. Merton was 
turning the carriage, she stepped back once more to announce the 
important fact that baby Charlie had taken his first step in walking 
that very day. As the door was again closed, Mary sighed, " Dear 
child I" 

"Who? sister Lucy?" asked Edward; and as he saw a tear in 
her eye, he drew her arm in his, and walked back to the fire, inquir- 
ing if she remembered a certain evening in the old library at May- 
field, when she asked the meaning of a sigh similarly freighted?" She 
recollected it well. 

" Ah 1 " said he, " you understand it now ; and so do I, better than 
I did then, or it would have been a deeper sigh — a groan I" 

"0 no I" said Mary, " no, Edward ; say a lighter sigh — ^perchance 
a song. Have not the joys far outweighed the grie£3 ?" 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

** The daily martyrdom of patience shall not be wanting of reward.' 
*' Duty is a prickly shrub, but its flower will be happiness and glory.' 

While the fifth year of the Olney settlement is rolling by, let ns 
take closer note of some matters and things at the parsonage and in 
the parish* 
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The congregation has enlarged under Mr. Vernon's ministry. The 
lociety is bound together by many a new ligament, of which it is 
Barcely conscious. Unmistakable signs of prosperity appear on 
very hand. The principal men feel satisfied and very comfortable — 
•we except some uneasiness at that repeated enforcement of liberality, 
rhich always hurts their feelings. The church is increasing in num- 
ers ; the pastor has his eye on the whole field ; everything is under 
ood cultivation ; they get good preaching, which keeps the audience 
wake, and all for so small a remuneration. " They had rather hear 
beir minister by far than that young Mr. Langdon, to whom the 
eighbouring parish pays six hundred and fifty ; they are very for- 
mate. They can afford to compliment their minister handsomely. 
[r. Rogers — good, honest soul I — hears the congratulations at the 
onual sale of pews, and volunteers to assure Mr. Vernon of the pros- 
srous state of things. He drops in at the parsonage to say that the 
ips never sold so rapidly before ; and that their income will leave a 
alance in the treasury of fifty dollars, after all the annual expenses 
re met I The innocent man did not see that this was a two-edged 
>mpliment, or note how the pastor writhed under it. Was it so, 
len, that among all those pew-holders there was not one to say. 
This surplus belongs to our minister ; it has been brought in by his 
dthfiil services, and should be added to his salary "? Not one. 

Hester Allen, the dressmaker, was at the parsonage when Mr. 
logers called. Her cheek flushed, as, with the irony habitual to her, 
16 said : " I suppose the Society will not be able to devise any way 
f appropriating those fifty dollars." 

" yes," said Mr. Rogers ; " I guess they will appropriate it to a 
iiging school." 

It was generally known that the salary did not support the minister. 
'et Deacon Hyde inwardly rejoiced at the increasing demand for 
Mits, as lessening the rent on single pews another year. If they all 
jld, they could be marked a little less. In these days it was becom- 
ig common for ministers to take a vacation of two or three Sabbaths, 
nd leave the people to supply the pulpit. Mr. Vernon asked of his 
eacons the privilege of a Sabbath or two, that he might visit friends, 
nd recruit. They scowled and grumbled, and finally told him, that 
: he had a large Society like Dr. B. or Mr. A. it might be reasonable ; 
ut his duties here were not burdensome. It surely could not be very 
itiguing to look after so small a parish as Olney. Besides, as to re- 
ixation, they believed the minister and his family rode about now 
lore than any of the people. Poor Mr. Vernon was confounded ; he 
rent home stung to the quick. 

"Why did you not calmly reason the matter with them?" said 
fary. 
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^^ It is of no use," he replied ; " they cannot appreciate reasoning. 
To argae the matter with sach men, I mnst first find them— not 
brains, bnt sensibility. They wonld work a man to his utmost ca- 
pacity, and half-starve him, meanwhile, with the most perfect self- 
complacency." 

A similar obtnseness existed with reference to Mrs. Vernon's laboois. 
Because her duties were noiseless, and many of them ont of sight, and 
made up of many small contributions, putting in requisition the head 
and heart as well as the hands, she was regarded by many as a person 
quite at leisure, and living an easy life. It was often said : ^^ I shodd 
tiiink Mrs. Vernon might do this or that, as she keeps a girl." 

''It's nothing, I suppose," said Hester Allen, ''to do the sewing 
for her whole family." 

" It may be something as she does it," said Mrs. White ; " but I 
can't afibid to put in so many stitches." If the work at the sewing 
society was incomplete, or wrongly done, who should attend to it but 
Mrs. Vernon ? " What shall be done with this garment, made np 
inside out?" "1 can't be troubled with it," says Mrs. Plympton; 
" some one who has the leisure — looking hard at Mrs. Vernon— had 
better take it home and rectify it ; " and they leave it in Mary's hands. 
There are times, too, when no place can be found for a meeting. Mrs. 
C. cannot have it because it is so warm, or Mrs. D. because it is so 
cold ; but there is always a last resort — they can go to the parsonage. 

When simple Milly Green, who knew only just enough to under- 
stand the offer of salvation, made her circuits of the neighbourhood, 
it was sometimes convenient for some Christian lady to shorten her 
stay by recommending her to go to the parsonage, and see if there 
were not something she could do for Mrs. Vernon. The hint was sore 
to be taken ; and Milly, in her simplicity, equally sure to report that 
Mrs. Eaton or Mrs. Briggs thought she had better come. Mary had 
a simple but unfailing antidote for the bitterness of all such imposed 
burdens. Looking beyond human selfishness, she accepted the reqni- 
sition as from the Master whom she served, and discharged it heartily 
as unto Him. What though Milly 's visits were disagreeable? — she 
was one of the Lord's little ones, and the service for His sake was 
light, its reward was sure. 

With all her trials at Olney, Mary's affections were intertwining 
here and there, and building up a nest — a home for herself and her 
loved ones. She found some kindred hearts, and had learned to hear 
patiently with the faults of those in whom she could see the image of 
her Lord. Her heart was tender and forgiving. She prayed earnestly 
to be kept from resentments, and found a growing readiness to ex- 
tenuate unkindnesses, as the result of thoughtlessness and early pre- 
fndices. The ob+iiseness of t\ie ^^o^\^ m x^^T^<it to the temporal 
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mfort of their minister was indeed a grief to her ; it was also a mystery. 
$t, inasmuch as these trials came by appointment of her heavenly 
ither, she regarded less the second cause, and took them as part of 
3 " all things " that were to work for her good. 
Edward, too, was nearing those serene heights where the soul sits 
(ure amid the storms of adversity, though by a more tempestuous 
irse. He had now nearly expended his stock of sermons; and 
)ugh he had some freedom in writing — though he read, thought, 
restigated, and brought forth things new and old, yet he suflFered 
tny a mental conflict, that consumed the day, and carried his labours 

into the night. He could not content himself with superficial per- 
mances, though his more elaborate discourses were seldom appre- 
,ted. On one occasion having spent a fortnight on a single sermon, 
th much of his old enthusiasm in the study of truth, he was listened 

with an eagerness and emotion quite unusual. For once, he 
>aght, the audience appreciate a well-wrought sermon. But lo I in 
3 evening a neighbour called, and spoke of the discourse as prepared 
ih special reference to a public event — ^unknown to the minister — 
%t had occurred the Friday previous I " It was," he said, " a capital 

" And so," said the pastor after Mr. Briggs was gone, " they thought 
planned and wrote that sermon in one day I " During this twelve- 
mth, we find Mrs. Vernon adding a new task to her other toils, 
r. Ellis had again appeared and demanded higher wages for Mabel, 
tiiat she should leave at once. What could be done? They were 
ready living on the last hundred that would accrue from the sale of 
eir house. It would take all to pay ofl^ their yearly bills. But 
3re there no perquisites that could add twenty-five cents to the girl's 
3ekly wages? None but marriage-fees, which were few and small. 
lie farmers' sons were not cultivated on this point here as in " the 
11 country." A young man, whose father was worth a score of thou- 
nds, brought his bride to the parsonage and was married for a dollar. 
wo or three was the average fee, though some, less able, gave more. 
Tiatever it was, Edward always gave it to Mary ; but in these days 
le act was a mere ceremony. She would lay it by, and before many 
lys have occasion to smile archly at the inquiry — " My dear, have 
>u any money in your purse?" as she yielded it, without a murmur, 
r some common necessary. This way there was no relief. 
The people knew the strait, and some offered sympathy truly pre- 
ous ; yet none thought how easily a small contribution would set the 
Atter at rest. Mrs. Plympton said " Miss Vernon had been favoured 
good while, and ought not to complain." One neighbour volun- 
sered the remark to Mabel's father, that such a smart girl could 
)mmand fiftv cents more a week anywhere eVsfe. 
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For her children's sake, Mary felt inclined to Hi ib ^ any sacrificeg to 
avoid parting with one whom she had carefully traniHO, and whose in- 
fluence over them so nicely accorded with the parental discipline of 
the house. How could she expose her little ones to contact with low, 
unprincipled, or superstitious domestics? At this juncture, Susan 
Brown, a favourite at the parsonage, ran in to say to dear Mrs. Ver- 
non how she did hate to go away to school ; and if she could only 
come and recite at the parsonage, how happy it would make her ; and 
papa should pay as much as they pleased to ask. Upon this hint 
Mary planned her course. Soon she had a class of eight young girls 
at her room, who, with Eddie and Allison, made up quite a school 
Her strength was now tasked to the uttermost, and many inconveni- 
ences were undergone. Mabel did her part well, and tried to make 
things easy ; but duties would jostle. There was a good deal of fric- 
tion ; and Edward felt that it was a cruel necessity which thus multi- 
plied the duties of a sphere already over-burdened. Yet the school 
flourished, and gave great satisfaction. 

At the close of the first term, Deacon White called and asked an 
interview with the mistress of the parsonage, saying there was much 
dissatisfaction with her teaching a private school. Was there, then, 
a latent spark of sensibility kindling at^ the reproachful fact, that what 
was withholden of adequate compensation from the minister must be 
toiled for in another vocation by his patient wife ? Ah I this was not 
the trouble. Deacon White objected on a different ground, namely, 
the superior advantages of a few created jealousies among the people, 
and injured the primary school by withdrawing patronage. There 
was in Olney somewhat of the dog-in-the-manger spirit, or even 
worse, which said, " I do not choose to give my children advantages 
beyond a certain level ; therefore my neighbour shall not do it for his, 
if I can prevent him." In consequence of this unworthy feeling, the 
class at the parsonage was disbanded. 

Mr. Vernon now began to think seriously of a new field of labour; 
and yet his heart sank within him at the thought. If he were to 
accomplish anything for the Eedeemer's cause — anything proportion- 
ate to his outfit and ability — he must abide in one place long enough 
to carry out matured plans, and consummate his undertalungs. It 
seemed so great a sacrifice now, when fairly acquainted with the 
peculiarities of his field, with his hand on the springs of character, 
ready to operate to the best advantage ; when he was really behind 
the scenes, and had a hold of men's consciences, and was established 
in their confidence, to forsake this vantage-ground and begin at the 
foundation elsewhere, while it would take years of like fidelity for his 
BuccessoT to reach his stand -point here — this were indeed a double 
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Another consideration, too, had its weight. This was his third 
settlement. Should he remove again, would he not be marked as a 
man given to change — ^roving and restless ? From such a reputation 
his sensitive spirit recoiled ; though he had observed that, of the 
brethren who won laurels for the gift of continuance, some outstayed 
their usefulness, and others endured evils from which a proper self- 
respect would bid them flee. 

O how often was this subject revolved by the anxious pastor and 
his helpmeet late in the evening, after the house was still and the 
babes asleep, till the fire went out and the lamp burned dim, leaving 
them as far as ever from a decision, yet nearer the source of comfort 
and strength — ^their hearts bound as with fresh cords to the horus of 
the altar I 

As the year that exhausts their capital draws towards its close, 
there is a necessity for some action. Mr. Vernon at last resolves to 
make a formal disclosure of his pecuniary disabilities to his people. 
It cost his independence something of a struggle ; and such was his 
knowledge of the prevailing cupidity, he had little hope of its procur- 
ing relief. Yet it would at least prepare the way for his departure 
without blame. Mary meanwhile had more confidence in the moral 
sense and good feeling of the people. She was sure they would rally 
to the relief of the pastor, when the case should be once clearly set 
before them. Edward always shook his head at this hopeful predic- 
tion, and she would playfully retort, " * According to thy faith, be it 
nnto thee.' " 

The important day arrived, and a goodly number was gathered at 
the pastor's call to hear his communication. He told them in few 
words, that when he received a call to settle among them on a salary 
of five hundred dollars, he expressed the conviction that it was not a 
competent support. Yet he was then ignorant of the cost of living 
here, as well as their habits in regard to donations and private contri- 
bations. Hence he resolved to try. The result had been, as was 
known to most of them, that he had been obliged to add from his own 
capital a hundred dollars yearly to defray his ordinary current ex- 
penses. This capital was now almost exhausted. Unless some other 
provision could be made, he must soon involve himself in debt, or seek 
another field. He reminded them of his manner of life among 
ihem. He had devoted his whole ability, such as it was, to his pro- 
fessional work, not turning aside to any other pursuit. As to the fruit 
of his labours, his acknowledgments were due elsewhere — even to 
Him who hath given the increase. 

One thing he would say — " The Gospel is a debtor to no people, 
neither is the support of its ministry a charity." 

I^ for want of reflection, it seemed to aixy liXiaX. %:q^\iKai^atR^^^'«s5^ 
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must be an ample support, he would go into particulars, and open the 
thing arithmetically. Figures will not lie. 

There Is, tint, for house-rent, 75 dollan 

Horse-keeping vto say nothing of repairs on bamess, oar- 

riage, ftci 75 „ 

Domeeae help (board and wages), 100 „ 

These three items take half the salary 250 „ 

before we come to the support of the pastor, bis wife, 

and four children. Fifty dollars more ... 50 „ 

will barely coTer the expense of ftiel, lights, sermon-paper, 

and postage, 300 „ 

Leaving, again, 200 „ 

or less than four dollars a week to feed and clothe a family of six; 
to entertain company, and pay doctors' bills ; to buy books and peri- 
odicals, and educate the children ; to meet incidental expenses, and 
the calls of systematic benevolence. With this explanation, Mr. Ver- 
non retired, expecting that the action of the Society would be made 
known to him by their committee. But he waited in vain for any 
response to his communication, official or private. In the weeks that 
followed, rumour brought by piecemeal to his ear the facts which no 
member of the Society had the courage or courtesy to reveal to him. 

It appeared that a motion was made by Mr. Rogers to add a hun- 
dred dollars to the salary ; but it was defeated by various influences. 
Some thought it a hasty measure. Others, who were in favour of the 
thing, differed as to the mode of doing it, and had not largeness of 
soul enough to let relief come to the straitened minister unless it could 
be rendered in their way. A few, besides, were strongly disinclined 
to the proposed increase of salary — ^partly from native penuriousneBS, 
and partly from a growing coldness toward a preacher who strnck 
such blows at their selfish illiberality and sloth. Formal action 
among them was at an end. Many were disappointed, and agreed to 
help the minister individually by seasonable donations. For a few 
weeks a stream of beneficence set toward the parsonage ; but, like 
a spring freshet, it was soon exhausted. There was no native cur- 
rent in that direction, fed by perennial fountains. Esquire Eaton's 
amount of help was a load of chestnut wood, which, reliable as his 
generosity, crackled and blazed, and soon was not. So acute and 
complex were the pastor's emotions, that it were difficult to tell 
whether these bounties gave him more pleasure or pain. A half 
dozen individuals sent an offering of money — their fair proportion of 
the proposed addition to the salary. 

Pastoral duties and sermon-making dragged heavily at the pa^ 

sonage in these patience-trying circumstances. There was much 

wounded sensibility there, and some risings of " the old man," and 

earnest cries £ox deliverance iiom \ftm^\aXa\Qr£i^ wA ^ €teah pluming of 
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Irooping wing, and an importunate turning of parched lips 
>ken cisterns to the Living Fountain. 

'* What though the springs of life were brok^ 
And flesh and heart should fiiint ; 
Ood is my soul's eternal Rock, 
The strength of every saint" 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" Ah ! storms and wintry weather 
Reign merciless and strong." 



nonths speed on, and our minister takes no steps toward a 
i of labour. He is not the man to elbow his way amidst the 
s for place. Indeed he shrinks too sensitively from the public 
of his name as a candidate. One evening, after a long 
he said to Mary : " I foresee we shall be compelled to stay in 
nother year. Our expenses, too, are increasing. What do 
ik of selling Pompey ?" 

started, as from sudden pain, and said : " What could you do, 
, without a horse?" 

m*t know," said he, " because I have not tried ; but I do know 
annot live with one." This opened the way for the pros and 
d it was finally resolved to make the sacrifice, 
ninister's fine horse had often been coveted. Many a time he 
jn pointed out, with the half-envious remark, " Our minister 
lie best horse in town ; " or, " There goes a horse worth a hun- 
d fifty any day." But, as soon as it was known that Mr. 
wished to sell, the estimated value fell. True, Pompey had 
his teens, yet he had been used with care, and was as young 
f a steed at ten. Mary entreated that he might not be sold 
lin in Olney, lest the frequent sight of him in other hands 
awaken too keen regrets. A business man would not have 
dth him at less than a hundred dollars. But when did a 
aitened minister ever sell an article at its maximum value ? 
stge was taken of his necessity, and a contract closed for 
The day he was to leave, Mary fed him with apples from 
I hand, which he took with an almost human look — ^her last 
indness to the noble animal, that had been as one of the family 
3 first organisation until now. As his new owner led hin: 
lary thought his coat had never shone so glossy black, or his 
ched so proudly, or his step pranced so gaily as now. She 
d to prepare the children for the sad event, and succeeded with 
Master Edward. Pompey was his special charge and pride — 
lid he give him up? 
iTemon went to hi3 study in silence^ audi ^^m^ ^orim ^Nk^^^s^ 
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to dinner with eyes that told a tale of weeping. Tears, long pent 
np, took occasion upon this opening of the sluices to pour forth freely. 
The children got bravely through the dinner ; but afterwards, seeing 
her father look sadly out toward the empty stable, little Bose climbed 
his knee and whispered, " Never mind, dear papa, we shall see Pom- 
pey again " — in heaven, she was about to say ; but suddenly recollect- 
ing, she added, " no I he has no soul, has he ? poor, dear Pompey !" 
and the tears rained fast through her chubby fingers, with which she 
tried to hide them from papa. When the time came for young 
Edward's recitation, he entered the study without his books, holding 
a folded letter, and saying, ^' I have no lesson to-day, uncle ; I have 
been writing to father and mother. Perhaps I ought to tell you "— 
looking down confused — " that I have asked them to let me come and 
live with them." 

" What does this mean, Eddie ? Shall I read the letter ?" 

" I did not write it expecting you to see it, sir ; but you may as 
well. It will tell you my reasons." Here the poor boy choked with 
emotion. 

" Shall I go down and read it with your aunt ? I think she will 
have a word to say in this matter. You are her eldest son, 70a 
know," said Mr. Vernon, smiling fondly. 

Eddie could not return the smile ; he only said : " Auntie will think 
some of it is wrong and wicked ; but oh, I could not help it I I could 
not help it 1 " The letter was not read without a renewal of tears. 
We copy it entire. 

" Olnet, February 18—. 

" My dear Parents,— I fear you will be greatly disappointed when 
I tell you I do not wish to stay any longer in Olney. It is not any 
fault in my uncle's family, and I hope not in myself. They have been 
very very kind to me, and I love them with all my heart ; but I do 
not think it would be right for me to stay here, and be a care and 
expense to them any longer. They have taken a great deal of pains 
with me, and I know they do it cheerftiUy ; but I have long felt that 
they were not able. I have noticed how close they had to calculate; 
and now, only think, uncle has had to sell his horse to keep from run- 
niiig in debt I I cannot help crying about it. Poor, dear Pompey I 
I loved him, it seems to me, next best to dear little cousin Abby. I 
suppose I ought not to say that exactly, and perhaps it is not just 
true. But you know, dear parents, that I have been brought up with 
Pompey. Oh, I remember so well the first time I saw him at our old 
home in Norfield I And now to think he is sold where I shall never 
see him again, and all because the people here are too stingy to BUp 
port their minister I Auntie wouldn't like it if she knew I said that; 
bat it *8 traCf any way. 1 am afeaid. 70x1 V^ >i3ti\»k 1 kave made a 
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p*eat ado about Pompey ; but I have kept it to myself. Aunt Mary 
jold me all about it after they had determined to sell him, before be 
was taken away. She said she relied on me to be brave and manly ; 
for/ said she, ' your uncle is much grieved about it, and if he sees 
hat it distresQ^s you, it will make matters worse.' The tears were in 
ler ieyes' all the while ; but she is so good I I expect she talked to 
he other children too. After Pompey was really gone, Uncle Edward 
ame down from the study to dinner, looking very sad ; and Cousin 
^llie exchanged glances with his mother, and they tried to talk and 
angh as though nothing had happened. But I must not fill up my 
)aper with this. I want you to hear all my reasons for leaving here. 
nuB is the first one : because they are poor and troubled to live. An- 
other is, they have cares enough without looking after me. It takes 
ip a good deal of uncle's time to hear my recitations ; but most of the 
iare comes upon auntie. She hears many of my lessons, and she is 
dways watching over me, and doing something for me. And she has 
nore than she ought to do besides this. mother I I often remember 
vhat you said before I came here, that auntie must have an easy 
dme, as she had no farm or dairy to take care of. I guess you would 
;hiiik differently if you were here. I don't know of anybody that has 
K> many cares. She has everything to attend to ; yet she is so gentle, 
md patient, and loving in it all I But you would be surprised at the 
change in her looks. Her face is so long and pale, and her eyes don't 
ook half so dark as they used to. She keeps the same sweet smile 
^et ; but I hardly ever hear her laugh now as merrily as when she 
Tolicked with me in the old yard. She has too much on her mind, 
md too much on her hands, and I ought not to tax her any longer. 
Mother thing, I know she is very anxious to have Ellen home again ; 
md if I were away, I suspect they would take her from her aunt. I 
inow she doesn't have such training there as the rest of us do here, 
md I often think they feel unhappy about her. 

" You will ask me, dear father and mother, where I will go to 
Bt for college, if I leave uncle's. I hate to disappoint you, but I do 
not want to go to college. I know you have hoped I would follow 
Uncle Edward's steps, but I never shall be good enough to be a mini- 
ster. And if I were, I cannot be a minister I / am for ever set 
against it I I have seen too much of how they are treated. Dear 
oncle and aunt have done a great deal of good, and they seem to take 
things — at least auntie does — ^very cheerMly ; but it's too bad I I 
couldn't stand it. 

" There are some religious folks here, that I don't feel sure about 
getting to heaven. I shouldn't much want to see them there. Oh, 
this is wrong I What would Aunt Mary say to it ? You see, my dear 
parents, I am so much excited at thinlong t\u& ^ on^x — ^v^^3^>^^s^- 
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pey's being sold, and about the 'otber things — ^that yoa must make 
allowance for me. 

" Please write soon, and tell me I may come out to you, and go to 
work on your new farm. I am in a great hurry to make some money, 
that I may help dear uncle and aunt, to whom I owe so Jnuch ; though 
I am a^id they will wear out first. I want to be earning something 
for myself, too, so that I may come and settle down here in old Olney, 
and show people how to support a minister. Give my love to the boys, 
and answer this soon. — Your affectionate son, Edward." 

We have not room for the process by which Mr. and Mrs. Vemon 
reached the affecting conclusion, that it was best for Edward to aban- 
don a collegiate course, and seek an entrance into business. Mr. 
Vemon wrote immediately to his brother, saying, among other things, 
" Vlith the boy's present feelings, it is of no use to urge him to the pur- 
suit of a liberal education. Its rewards are slow, and he is impatient 
But do not reproach him, dear James. He has, at the bottom, mo- 
tives the most generous and disinterested. We. love the boy with all 
our hearts, and know not how to give him up — yet fear a permaned 
injury to him by a longer continuance here. It is sad that a spirit gc • 
young should be imbittered, and confidence in Christian men shaken. 
I have not known, till now, what a strong under-current of feeling 
was gathering force in his bosom. Ah I it is a trying ordeal this, for 
older hearts than his. Well, let the boy have his way ; he is about 
right, I believe. Who knows but he is raised up for this very purpose, 
to be a staff and comfort, by and bye, to some fainting, femiished 
minister?" 

Mary grieved sore at this turn of things. Nothing had, in a long 
while, gone so near her heart. Much as she felt Ellen's absence, this 
was a harder trial still. While waiting for his father's answer, Eddie's 
heart, too, often failed him. How could he leave these foster-parents? 
— how part with the children ? His aunt resolved, before he left, to 
correct some of his notions on the subject of the ministerial profession. 

He was quite ready to converse upon the topic. " I fear," said she, 
" that you are indulging some wrong views, as well as unchristian feel- 
ing, on this subject." 

" I think, Aunt Mary, I ought to know something about it. I have 
lived with you in two places, and uncle has been treated so abusively, 
I could not help feeling as I expressed in my letter." 

" But all parishes are not alike, Edward. There are places where 
the minister and his family are treated with the most tender consi- 
deration, — where the relation is mutually pleasant and satisfying— he, 
ministering to their edification in spiritual things, and they in retain 
providing all things needful fox \i\a \ftm^Qti\. \i^sit&» True, there i? 
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not, anywhere, sufficient provision made for accumulating something 
against old age or disability. Yet there is many a minister whose 
passing wants are amply supplied ; so that the questions, ' What shall 
we eat ? or what shall we drink ? or wherewithal shall we be clothed ?' 
do not follow him like his shadow, and fill his sermon with anxious 
points of interrogation. 

Edward smiled, and shook his head. '* There must be such, I sup- 
pose, auntie, if you say so ; but I guess they don't live about here, 
onless this new Mr. Langdon is one. Mr. Williams, though, is rich 
enough." 

She resumed ; " I cannot endure, my dear Edward, that your young 
heart should be so wrung for us, or that you should cherish bitterness 
and prejudice." 

" It is not prejudice, auntie ; haven't I seen?" 

" I know, I know," said Mary, " you have seen many things that 
3fiight not to exist. God only knows how wrong they are, and how 
much suffering they occasion ; but there are other things that help to 
Bounterbalance them. There were some choice people in Millville. 
Here, likewise, you can look around, and count many kind-hearted 
Ohristian people. The narrow-mindedness, in many instances, is not 
^ fault of the heart, but of ignorance and early training. 

" Deacon Hyde is not an ignorant man," said Eddie ; " he rode by, 
last night, to the west-district meeting, without offering to carry 
ancle, though he knew Pompey was sold, and that he would have to 
walk two miles in the snow." 

** Well, we will not talk of him now. Perhaps he feared, if he 
nsked your uncle to ride once he would expect it again, till he might 
grow burdensome. I wish to call your attention to one thing, which 
you seem to have overlooked. The trials are not all on one side. The 
people have their forbearance and patience tried with the minister." 

" I thought all ministers were good men," said the boy, hastily. 

" Well, allowing that, my child, good men are imperfect, the best 
of them' ; and some of them have very glaring faults. Why should 
not ministers, occasionally, be among this number? I know of a parish, 
not many miles distant, which has had a succession, for fifteen years, 
of pastors with very serious defects of character. One was petulant 
and irritable, taking most things he met across the grain, and in his 
rashness rating his best friends. Another was endowed, as one of his 
good-natured people said, with every kind of sense but common sense. 
His poor judgment was always leading him into mistakes that he had 
not the skill to rectify ; so that where he took two steps forward, in a 
good cause, he was sure to take one backward, his zeal surpassing his 
discretion. The third and last minister was the worst of thalVcsftfe — ^ 
mean, pammoDioua spirit, scandalizing te\ig\oxi\x^ ^'^x'e^'vs^aiass^^ 
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being the closest man at a bargain in the parish. Yet, that patient, 
generous people, bore with the failings of their ministers, and kept 
Uiem until they asked to be dismissed/' 

Edward clapped his hands. " I wish," said he, " you would leave 
Olney, and let these ministers be all settled here, in succession. I 
wouldn't care, though, if the stingy one were divided between Olney 
and MiUville." 

" Oh, Eddie, don't talk so I There is some occasion for forbearance 
with every minister. Your uncle has his infirmities." 

" But that is no reason why he should not be paid for his services," 
said the honest boy. "Besides" — and his dark eye sparkled — "if 
ministers are faulty, I guess their wives are pretty nearly perfect I 
know one that is." 

Mary involuntarily pressed the hand she held in hers; and the 
emotion, which his assumed playfulness was designed to conceal, buret 
forth in the passionate exclamation, " Oh ! Aunt Mary, who will talk 
to me so lovingly and patiently, when I am far away from you ? I am 
so hasty, and my feelings carry me to such extremes I But you never 
leave a matter, till you make me see the right and wrong of it. Oh I 
what shall I do without you?" And they wept together. 

Another month brought the western letter. After saying that the 
boy, of course, must come home ; and that, after a six months' tug at 
clearing up western lands he might be willing to resume his books 
and go to college, brother James spoke out with his wonted frankness, 
about the minister's position at Olney. " What has come over yoo, 
Ned, to stay and bear with such a people ? You must have changed 
much to endure this. But, don't flatter yourself, my dear fellow, ^at 
you have the general afiection and confidence of the people. I can't 
believe it ; there must be some covered mischief — some secret anti- 
pathies. People who love and value a minister do not act in this way. 
It would be a curious state of things — with an ample fund, and wiA 
ability, as you say, to support the gospel handsomely without it— to 
let their minister expend all his own capital, and sell his horse, and 
drag on in poverty. No I — there is something, depend upon it, that 
you do not see ; and I would advise you to get away from the place as 
quickly as possible. We pity our home missionaries ; but their four 
hundred is l)etter here than your five. Public sentiment with you 
requires a minister to live in better style than with us. Your cloth 
must be finer, and not worn so close. Your house must have better 
furniture, and your table more comforts ; or, even your people would 
make a buzzing al )ut your ears, to say nothing of brother ministers 
and travelling-agents. What would an agent do in Massachusetts, 
whose horse was left to eat post-meat, while he was fed on boiled rice, 
the only edible the parsonage contaiued? Such things happen here. 
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md are put up with. But our New England folks, though they mean 
their minister shall practise a close economy, are not willing he shall 
be shabby or rusty. They want the full tale of brick, even when they 
scrimp the straw." 

" I think brother James must be right about my estimate among 
the people," said Edward. 

Mary replied, with unusual warmth, " We have known the deacons 
did not like your independence and faithfulness ; but I cannot believe 
there is any secret disaffection through the parish. I know the body 
of the people love and honour you." 

" Then why will they let us suffer?" 

" They do not appreciate our situation, or realize what struggles 
and shifts we make to live ; then, they do so love their money I " 

The day of young Edward's departure was a sad day at the parson- 
ige. The sensitive boy covered his emotion under glowing pictures 
>f the future. In four or five years he hoped to return with the first- 
omits of his industiy — ^perhaps a fine salary as clerk in a mercantile 
louse, which was to be laid as a free-will offering at the feet of his 
:>enefactors. "And," said the vivacious boy, "when you look up 
itreet some day, and see a black horse coming, with a curious load in 
he rear, you may know that I have brought back Pompey, and re- 
leemed the piano, and that we are all coming home together." 

" I am afi'aid," said AUie, " that Pompey will be gray by that time." 

" Well," resumed the young hero, " if he is too infirm for service, 
re will keep him for the sake of old times, and have a young horse 
)esides, to draw the carriage." 

" And a new rockaway ?" said Allie. 

" Oh, you ingenious castle-builders I " said Mr. Vernon. 

" Ah I my dear boy," said Mary, " you are looking too far ahead. 
Hie future is all uncertain ; but we know where to trust it, do we 
lot ?— and cheerfully, too. All will be right." 

" Well, auntie, in less than six years I shall be of age, and you will 
ee if I don't make a rich man ; and I shall be your boy then, the same 
A now, and all shall be yours. Mabel, too, shall have something, 
fes, you are one of the family, and I shall not forget ; " and kissing 
tach of them, he jumped into the stage-coach with all haste, unable 
o troBt his self-restraint another moment. 

Yes, noble boy 1 thou wilt, indeed, be rich and honourable. So far, 
by hopes are prophecies. But, when that consummation comes, these 
l^oardians of thy early days will be beyond the need of thy generous 
"equital and filial ministries, wearing their angel robes and starry 
srowQ — though they may look down, and bless thee for thy kiadneQ& 
^ the orphans. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn, 

* Toiling, njoidng, sorrowing, 
Rftdh day shall see some teak begun,— 

Each evening »ee it close ; 
Something attempted, something donsb 

Shall win a night's repose." 

It has been forcibly said, by Hugh Miller, that " the dimax is a 
favourite figure in the book of Providence ; " that " God speaks to us 
in His dispensations, and, in the more eloquent turns of His disconne, 
piles up instance upon instance with sublime and impressive pro- 
fusion." The observation was recalled to us by a bird's-eye view of 
the course of things, during the next eighteen months at the Olnej 
parsonage. We must be pardoned, if our portraiture crowd naked 
events together in unnatural proximity. The path is filled with inci- 
dent. We have room only for jottings along the way, leaving those 
that follow us to add the drapery from their own fancy, and do their 
moralizing at leisure. 

The first noticeable event, after young Edward's departure, is the 
return of little Ellen, according to his prediction. How those hearts 
had yearned for her these many months I and how often had the 
prayer been wafted on sighs that she might be kept " from the evil I" 
It was a cruel necessity — earthward^ it was cruel — that removed 
the child, at that tender age and critical period, from the only form- 
ing influences that could reach her peculiar need. With tremulous 
thanksgivings, she was again encircled in parental arms, whose fond 
pressure she warmly returned. Yet the mother's quick eye soon 
read the whole. She was a petted child, and had sadly missed the 
nurture of the fold. Now they have all the fledglings in the nest 
There is comfort in that ; though they must devise expedients to pro- 
tect, and nourish, and train them there. 

We have somewhere intimated that our Mary had the pen of a 
ready writer. One evening, as she was diligently mending a coat, 
which was Mr. Vernon's second best — taking out the facing of the 
skirts to make a new under half to each failing sleeve, supplying the 
cloth thus surreptitiously obtained, with the breadth of an iJpaca 
dress — her thoughts, with their wonted activity, resolved themselves 
into a committee of ways and means for the future. Mabel was 
silently knitting, and rocking the cradle with her foot — for Carrie, 
though fifteen months old, was a baby still — when she was somewhat 
abruptly asked the question if she could take any more household 
care without being overtasked. Her hearty answer was, that she was 
^sU and strong^ and could carry \iei ^aJX'^ ^o^ \siXa >Jaa evening, if 
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needful ; and she respectfully suggested, if Mrs. Vernon thought it 
would help to keep boarders, she — 

" No, Mabel, not that. I have thought of trying to write some 
little books for Sunday-school children ; but then, I must leave Eose 
and Carrie more to you, and sometimes give up other cares." 

" As to the housework, I have no fears," said Mabel ; " the chil- 
dren, too, I could have in the kitchen after Mondays. But will you 
be paid for it, ma'am ?" Mrs. Vernon replied that it would bring in 
something ; and every little now would help. 

This arrangement was just beginning to move harmoniously, and 
promise well, when peremptory orders came from Millville for Mabel's 
inmiediate return to factory-Hfe, where she could earn two dollars a 
week, and board. This time there is no escape. The spirited girl is 
roused beyond the melting mood. Though her benefactors speak to 
her in tones more gentle and subdued ; though the children surround 
her with their caresses and lamentations, she leaves with dry eyes, 
and a burning cheek, and compressed lips, and resolution in every 
rigid muscle, saying, " I shall be of age soon, and free to yield my 
service where I owe it. Then, if the Lord spare us, nothing shall 
keep me from you." 

No new successor fills Mabel's vacant place. Mrs. Vernon re- 
solves to get through the spring alone. Allie is a very considerate 
boy — always ready to help his mother. Ellen can look after the 
baby a little ; and, when the weather is warmer, amuse her in the 
garden-arbour, or on the soft, green sward, before the kitchen window. 
Rose — her mother's girl — let her be where she will, is never in the 
way ; the bright, happy, musical child, whose eye scarce sheds a tear 
that does not prove twin sister to a smile. 

But what becomes of the effort at authorship ? The evenings are 
getting short, and the name of household cares is Legion. We get 
glimpses now of the patient mistress of the parsonage, toiling by day, 
and writing by night ; tasking and multiplying herself, as it were, to 
fill the various offices that need each a perfect unit. To be maid-of- 
all-work in the kitchen, and receive guests in the parlour ; to lead 
the female prayer-meeting weekly, the maternal meeting monthly; 
(Hieside in the sewing-circle, call upon the sick, and, at the same time, 
ply her busy needle to make and mend for her own family ; be the 
teacher of her own children, and her husband's counsellor and com- 
forter; — what time will she get for writing, beyond her necessary 
ooirespondence? Yet, amid all these diverse occupations, her mind 
holds unbroken from evening to evening, the thread of a simple story, 
which, borne on the printed page, shall fall like healing leaves in 
many a household group. Days and nights of (iwv&twvX. oRKNs^'^iic^s^i. 
often intervene to suspend its progress ; \)\xt \\<it ^»X^i\i\. «^<^ ^>ass^ 
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the first opportunity. The writing-case is opened and the single lamp 
placed behind its sheltering lid, to screen the baby's face ; — then she 
takes the pen, and, with one foot on the cradle, plies her task ; nor 
heeds the growing lateness of the hour, so long as Edward is quietly 
at work above. It is late ere her head presses the pillow ; and the 
busy brain, not obedient to the will, oft resists ^^ tired nature's sweet 
restorer," making the night's repose still shorter. Ah I they who 
read the touching tale, or tender counsel, will never know what night- 
vigils sapped the strength, and helped to cut short the life, of her who 
breathed her own sweet spirit into the warm lines that go so directly 
to the heart. 

Pecuniary remuneration is slow and scanty. But when it comes 
after six months' waiting — ^first ten dollars, and then five, and then 
another ten — how precious seems the treasure I How conscientiously, 
ay, how joyously, is one-tenth cast into the Lord's treasury, with tears 
of thanksgiving for the ability, such as the rich cannot know I 
"Oh 1" said a poor widow, "if I envy the rich, it is only for their 
ability to do good ; it must be so blessed to give I" 

In these days, we find passages like the following in the Me 
diary, whose entries were neither full nor firequent : — 

" April, — . . . It is not without some misgivings, and many a pro- 
test from Edward, that I have made this decision [to dispense with 
domestic help]. One thing by the grace of Gtod I resolve, not to let 
my multiplied cares draw me away from the closet. Only there, are 
the sources of strength. 

" Mat/, — Have received to-day a note signifying the acceptance of 
my first MS. by the Sabbath-school Union. It has been my prayer 
to-night, that the Lord would accompany this little book with His own 
blessing to thousands of young hearts, long after the hand that penned 
it is cold in death. 

" Mat/ 20. — My cares, the last few weeks, have been numerous and 
trying. Have found no time to devote to my Journal, though I have 
enjoyed many precious seasons of communion with Heaven. Am 
somewhat encouraged to find, amid engrossing cares, that religion^ 
affection is more easily kindled than formerly. While my hands aw 
engaged in worldly avocations, my desire is towards the Lord.— 
Evening. — Feel very languid in body ; it seems as if this weary taber- 
nacle were too weak to bear the tenant. Thought is most active, and 
feeling most intense, at these seasons of physical debility. I feel like 
a weary child, longing to recline on my heavenly Father's bosom, and 
hide beneath the shadow of His wing. ' So He giveth His beloved 
sleep/ 
'' Jfa^ 30. — Never so felt t\i^ nee^ oi '^Sai^Q.'av ^sA ^caaa to be a 
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helpmeet for an ambassador of Christ. My dear husband is strug- 
gling with discouragement. He received to-day an ungenerous retort 
from Deacon H., which cut him to the quick. I have had a great 
struggle with my own feelings. After much prayer and self-abase- 
ment, I can at last think kindly of the Christian brother, who mani- 
fested so little consideration and sympathy for his pastor. Oh I how 
little understood is the crushing, life-consuming nature of a minister's 
work I Lord, open the hearts of thine own children to a deeper 
appreciation of these things. Make us gentle and patient in our 
intercourse with unreasonable men. If I know my own heart, I would 
mei^e every personal consideration in the desire to aid my dear hus- 
band in winning souls. I do take pleasure in denying myself for this 
end. that I may do it as to the Lord I 

"June 1. — Edward has been for *help' to-day. Has the promise 
of a young Irish girl after another week. I have, for days past, been 
wholly inadequate to the demands of my family ; feel that relaxation 
must come soon, or too late to save me from prostrating sickness. 
Physical debility sadly interferes with my comfort in religious duties, 
K I read my Bible, my head swims ; when I close my eyes in prayer, 
I seem to be mounting to the ceiling ; if I pray aloud, the throbbing 
of my heart makes me so weary. Even desire must abate its intensity, 
or so fatigue the over-worn powers of nature, as to lose its sweet- 
ness. Yet, even now, there flits by me a glimpse of that bright land 
whose inhabitants shall no more say, 'I am sick;' and the brief 
vision is like an angel strengthening me. for thy wings, thou 
dove! 

< No more ftttigue, no more distrefls. 
Nor sin, nor death, shall reach the place ; 
No groans to mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues."* 

Soon is the prediction verified ; the overtasked frame refiises ftirther 
service; and the spheres, so faithfully filled, resign their occupant. 
A nervous fever baffles for many days the skill of physicians. Life at 
the parsonage wears a new aspect. The large untidy Hibernian eflfects 
an entire metamorphosis of kitchen and pantry. Had the walls a tongue, 
they would cry out against such treatment. Strange faces meet us in 
the old familiar places, where we miss the well-known footstep with 
which the soft echoes always kept time. Sweet Julia Rogers is pro- 
videntially there, devoting herself, with experienced tact, to the little 
flock, deprived of a mother's care. We may catch many a glimpse of 
her, strolling up the stream with her charge, or telling them stories 
in the arbour, or gathering pinks and roses in a nosegay for mamma. 

By the sick-bed, over which the Angel of the Covenant fans His 
wing, soft as the breath of the June roses tliaX 'wc^^\Xi \ki^ ^^^sa. ^\sn.- 
dow, m&Djr a precious friend is to be seen ia twin, \I\}0(Xa\iQ5s^^^3^^^^ss^ 
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is there twice a week, with her finger on her lip, lest she forget that her 
dear elder sister must not be worried with questions. Once and again 
has the sufferer's head been pillowed on Mrs. Catlin's bosom. Sister 
Ellen has watched a day and a night there, in her silk dressing-gown, 
and carried her namesake back to her city home. Kind neighbonrs 
have come in to aid ; and some, whose active sympathy was not ex- 
pected, have laid the pastor under a lasting debt of gratitude. Mrs. 
rlympton left her work to call once at the parsonage. Mr. and Mrs. 
Catlin were entering as she left, and she paused to speak with him— 
the minister of her native parish. " She thought when she saw Mist 
Vernon undertaking so much, this would be the end on't. Ministers' 
wives, in these days, haven't much strength of constitution." 

"That is a sensible, good woman," said Mr. Vernon, aft^erwards; 
" but she wants something. What is it, brother Catlin ?" 

" Poor health, and six children," was the laconic reply. 

Many prayers have ascended from the sick-room, and some pnuses 
too ; and there has been agonizing supplication in the room above— 
the pastor's study. Over, too, by the mountain-side, in widow John- 
son's lowly cot, there has been earnest wrestling with God, to spare 
a life more precious than her own. The little crippled boy whose in- 
door solitude has been oft relieved by a book from the minister's wife, 
comes ever and anon to ask if she is better, and to bring a trout that 
he has, l^ long patience, coaxed upon his hook. Letters from the 
dear Mayfield home are read in whispered tones by the invalid's 
pillow. This is Allie's privilege, the gentle boy, between whom and 
his mother there is the nicest sympathy. 

With all these alleviations, there have been much exquisite suffer- 
ing, and a silent dispensing with many comforts that money might 
have purchased ; and an occasional relapse for want of attention, when 
Edward must take rest to be ready for the pulpit. And though the 
stroke, which many feared, is once more mercifully averted, the retnm 
to health is slow and interrupted. Yet, how happy is the family 
group in its restored treasure, though the dear one moves but feebly 
in her accustomed place I What an atmosphere of odorous graces 
fills the dwelling I 

Still, the blood comes lazily to the cheek, and the st«p regains not 
its wonted elasticity. Dr. Reed is again consulted, and earnestly 
advises change of air — a sea- voyage, or an easy journey, with freedom 
from care. An easy prescription to make — an impracticable one to 
follow. Whence shall come the means for such pursuit of health ? 
How make provision for the duties of the wife and mother occurring 
daily, and swelled by long arrears? Does any say, "How easily a purse 
might be made up among the people ?" Ah I my innocent finiend, 
tJ^JS might be done in a poor pamVi^ ^\i^xQ monQY must be spared 
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at personal sacrifice and privation; but expect not this of an able 
people, that have let their minister labour for them six years at his 
[)wn charges. 

Is it strange that the sensitive man, who would have given his own 
life to save the mother of his babes, dwells, with some bitterness of 
feeling, on the causes of his inability to employ a* remedy that may 
restore bloom to the faded cheek, and vigour to the trembling nerves ? 
Was it easy to give the hand warmly to his people ? — to talk, and 
pray, and preach with whole-hearted freedom, under the vivid con- 
Bciousness that their withholding of his lawful dues has made his 
dwelling the abode of penury, and is wearing out his beloved com- 
panion in her prime ? It was not easy ; yet, by God's grace, it must 
be done. The heart-burning must be repented of, and put away. 
But, ah ! how often would it return I Put it to your own case, ye 
men of loving hearts and ample means, who exhaust all remedies 
when a beloved wife or daughter — your heart's best treasure — seems 
about to be snatched from your embrace I 

But resignation was at last attained, and afterward, God sent 
relief and hope. Dr. Allison came for Mary — a two days' journey in 
his feimily carriage — and took her home ; while Hester Allen — " the 
cniBty old-maid," as she was called by many — took her dressmaking 
to the parsonage, and volunteered gratuitous care and oversight in 
the mother's absence. Turning now to Mary's Journal, we find the 
following entry : — 

" . . . . Once more in the dear home of my childhood. Sweet and 
tender are the associations that cluster round me here at even-tide — 
the evening of the precious Sabbath. Have enjoyed of late unusual 
fi:eedom in religious exercises ; — known more of the meaning of that 
expression, 'liberty of the sons of God.' to be so united with 
Christ, that the currents of spiritual life shall flow through my soul, 
warm and free, from their source I How vividly to-night does the 
view from my window recall to mind my early days, when this pre- 
cious spot was the centre of my earthly affections and hopes I I seem 
to forget the responsibilities of my own household, and to be a child 
again, nestling under the protecting wing where I felt so' safe during 
1^ the bright and peaceful days of girlhood. But the vision will not 
Btay — it is of the past, the retumless past. It can seem present only 
when I dream, or when memory and fancy hold me under their spell. 
And do I send a regretful thought after the ease and light-heartedness 
tf those happy days ? It is a momentary weakness. Life was meant 
for toil, and the more severe the labour, the sweeter will be the rest ; 
the more exhausting the care, the nearer the repose. Then welcome 
conflicts — ^welcome toils — welcome trials I — so that my God but ^^^ 
ue grace to endure unto the end. 
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"... Am still weak in body ; but my heart tender and subdued. 
It seems at times that I could, with but a short struggle, give up all 
earthly endearments, and stretch forth my arms to the heavenly rest 
Have had a long sweet talk with my dear father, in the Kbrary. I stood 
before the window, leaning against the sash, as I have done so often 
in my girlhood I He came in and laid his hand tenderly on my head, 
and gazed with me at the golden clouds, behind which the sun had 
just gone down ; then, kissing my forehead, said, * my daughter, 
I begin to know something of the spirit's longings for that better 
land I ' He went out, and I covered my face and wept ; — wept partly 
for joy, that the things above were so sweetly drawing him upward 
to their embrace. When afflicted, tempest-tossed, distressed, it is not 
much to choose death rather than life ; but, in the midst of health, 
and friends, and worldly comforts, to turn, as it were, instinctively 
away, and desire to be with Christ, as something far better ;— this, 
this must give assurance of heirship and union with Him, not to be 
mistaken. 

"... Take my pen once more to record a precious interview with 
my dear good papa. He has reviewed with me all the way by which 
the Lord hath led me from my youth till now. Our conversation 
began by my speaking with some enthusiasm of my Salem home. 
* Oh I ' said he, * I fancy you are always looking back to Salem, as 
the Hebrews did to the leeks and onions of Egypt. Do you not know 
that * distance lends enchantment to the view ?* You had your trials 
there. The roses were not without their thorns, and you would have 
felt the prickles more, the more closely you had hugged them— the 
longer you had stayed.' 

" From this painful beginning, we went over the whole ground 
together. Our trials at Mill ville ; our poor remuneration at Olney ; 
our loss of dear ones ; our sicknesses and sorrows. He spoke of God's 
design in these dealings ; pointed me above human agencies, and 
bade me overlook the injustice of fellow-men in gratitude to Gk)d fw 
needed correction, which had been so evidently blessed to our growing 
piety and usefulness. Ah I he does not see how our poor hearts, even 
now, sometimes rebel ! * God,' said he, * has been drawing you nearer 
to Himself, by putting you into the famace.' Then he encouraged 
me so sweetly, by showing that I had been instrumental of good in 
more ways than I had hitherto thought of. (Oh, if it may be so, how 
little seem the hardships !) He said he did not regret giving me 
away to Mr. Vernon. I had been just the woman for him. My tears 
fell fast at this. * And now,' continued he, * your sphere of usefulness 
is widening in your own family, and in the larger circle of your in- 
Suence, and God is qualifying you. more and more for your work ; and 
though my heart sometimes, in V\e^ oi ^o>3it ^^d^^msy^'^^aie my 
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idols,' yet oftener I can trust the hand that is leading you, as one 
more intelligently and tenderly considerate of your good than the 
fondest earthly parent. You will have strength for your day, and 
leave a memorial behind you in many hearts.' Afterwards we talked 
cheerfully of little Abby, and of other dear ones whom God has taken ; 
and I shall never forget the emphasis with which he said, * Soon, my 
daughter, if we live, the best, the larger part of our earthly treasures 
will have been transferred to that upper home ; then, when there will 
be such precious human ties to draw us thitherward, how will our 
hearts abide on high I ' 

" I little thought of writing so much, and yet I have done no justice 
to the conversation. I must leave now, and pack my trunk for the 
morrow's journey. How my heart leaps at the thought of returning 
to my dear husband and children I The Lord still watch between 
them and me, while we are absent from each other I" 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

"I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done, than be one of twenty to follow mine own 



'* Who oomforteth oi in all our tribulation, that we may be able to comfort them which are in 
any troable, by the comfort wherewith we ourselTes are comforted of God." 

" Patience and sorrow Rtrire 
Which shall express her goodliest." 

Happy in the return of his beloved, with increasing strength, and 
something of the old buoyancy of spirit, Mr. Vernon again finds his 
work easier, and his heart lighter. But the current of time is setting 
fast toward the annual rapids, whose whirl will be stronger, and 
vortex deeper this year than they ever were before. These yearly 
settlements are bad places to get past. He must then look the fact 
of insufficient support full in the face. The last year, with all their 
frugality, has brought some heavy extra expenses. He has incurred 
for himself a dentist's bill of fifteen dollars ; and Dr. Reed's account, 
during Mary's long illness, ran up to twenty. The skilful doctor had 
ftQ extensive practice, yet he did not hold, like a large number of 
benevolent men in his profession, that it was no loss to attend gratuit- 
ovudy upon the poor pastor's family. The kitchen, with Irish " help," 
missed Mabel's frugal management, especially when the mistress of 
the house was laid aside. A new overcoat, too, has lately been added 
to the minister's slender wardrobe; and the price of bread-stuffs has 
risen materially in the last ten months. The pastor has a hidden 
siq;>pie88ed consciousness of these things, that makfe^ \i\av ^'^'^ "^^ 
day of Beiiiement, though his purse Viaa \i^eTL etcc^X.! ^^'eft \a»ss:^ 
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weeks. But on it comes, bringing a season of extra professional cares, 
enough to bar out anything but the besieger that gnaws through 
stone walls. 

It is the first week in the year. He has a preparatory lecture for 
Friday, a sacramental discourse for Sabbath morning, and a New- 
Year's sermon for the second service — to say nothing of the monthly 
concert — all to be brought fresh from the mint during the week, 
whose first secular day begins the year. His work is before him ; 
and he selects his themes on Sabbath evening. Let us follow him 
through the week, for though the scenes enacted are no new thing at 
the Olney parsonage — ^nor peradventure at many another — they may 
have the interest of novelty to some of our readers. 

Monday, we said, was New- Year's day. The minister's salary is 
promptly paid. He spends the morning in looking over his bills ; 
and, after settling all within walking distance of his dwelling, sits 
down at evening to commence his New- Year's sermon. The text 
written, he holds his pen for half an hour over the unsoiled page, till 
a deep sigh breaks his reverie, and he becomes aware that he has 
been devising expedients to meet the claims which he foresees will 
exceed the money in hand. This will not do. He again reads his 
text, and glances over his plan, yet is soon lost in a more troubled 
vision than before. He now casts aside the pen, and goes below. 
The little ones have been snugly pillowed, and Allie is learning his 
morrow's lesson at the same table where his mother is writing to her 
Nelly. The boy is sent up to the study, while Mr. Vernon consults 
with Mary about selling the carriage, her father's gift. The keeper 
of the livery- stable has once inquired after it, and would probably 
take it, if sold at a sacrifice. It will cover the account for horse-hire, 
which has been more than was anticipated, though the pastor has 
walked many a distance when scarcely able, and his wife has for- 
borne, for the same reason, to ride, when her delicate health required 
the exercise. 

But did none of their Christian neighbours keep a horse? A dozen 
of them, at least, within half a mile ; yet not one of them, except the 
straitened Mr. Kogers, ever offered their pastor a word of sympathy 
upon the sale of Pompey, or said, " Take my horse occasionally, and 
welcome, when you wish to ride." It was whispered, indeed, that 
there was some secret murmuring — ^that the minister patronized a 
livery-stable when his own people had horses to let I — Oh I milk of 
human kindness, what has dried thee up? But this digression is 
not to our purpose. Mary consents to part with the carriage, and 
Edward spends the rest of the evening in negotiating its sale for forly 
dollars. 
Ob Tuesday he goes to 8., t\ie \a.Tg^ m-axkat-town^ to make his 
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anntial payments there. Mary attends the sewmg society, occupied 
just now in fitting out a box of clothing for a missionary station. 
Mrs. Deacon Hyde is quite active. She thinks they might fill a large 
box, as almost every one has some article of dress laid by that is of 
no use to themselves. " Oh I " said Hester Allen, in her impertinent 
way, " that's the rule, is it, Mrs. Hyde, to give what you don't want 
and can't use yourself? From our minister's last missionary sermon, 
it appears he thinks there is not much virtue in giving, unless it costs 
us some self-denial. Do you remember the way he said, ' Give, till 
yon feel it?'" Mrs. Hyde reddened. Her memory needed no re- 
fireshing. Mrs. Vernon looked deprecatingly at the dressmaker, and 
the topic was dropped. Presently little Susan Brown whispered, 
** Hester, how could you speak so plain ?" 

" I will tell you," said she. " Last fall I was sewing at the dea- 
con's, when Mrs. Vernon's girl came in for a pint of milk, saying their 
cow had strayed from pasture, and they had none for tea. That wo- 
man measured the pint of milk, and took two cents I — then gave the 
girl a small bit of liver to carry home, saying, * We have more than 
we can use ourselves.' And I could tell you meaner things than 
that." Well, well, Hester, it is better not. We would rather have 
you draw a veil over them. But you may say to the ladies what is 
in your heart, after Mrs. Vernon goes home. Ay, that she will, with- 
out anybody's leave ; and the substance of it is this : that it is well to 
work and send comforts to the ambassadors of Christ in foreign lands ; 
but rather inconsistent in a people who do nothing for their own mini- 
ster, when he is more needy than the one they are aiding abroad. 

" But," said Mrs. Eaton, " we would not like to oflFer Mrs. Vernon 
such gifts as many of these." 

" Some of them, I guess, Mrs. Vernon would find use for. As for 
half this trumpery, I don't suppose it's worth the freight," was Hes- 
ter's sharp retort. 

" We don't know much about poor people in Olney," said the quiet 
Mrs. Eogers. " I often think there are not cases enough to keep our 
compassion alive as a community." 

" That's true," said Hester ; " but as to Mr. Vernon's family, no- 
body thinks they're poor. K they had half the lights of their windows 
stuffed with old hats, and their children were ragged and dirty, they 
would get credit for poverty. It's Mrs. Venion's misfortune that she 
can make a little go so far, and keep up so good an appearance. She 
will mend by a thread so as to hide the seam, and as long as a gar- 
ment holds together, it is tidy and becoming." 

" Well," said Mrs. Briggs, " I can hardly afibrd a velvet bonnet and 
silk coat." 

" There it is ag-ain /" said Hester impatievi^^ \ '''' ^wsl 
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been told, I suppose, that the velvet was an old bonnet of her mster- 
in-law's, worn two seasons, which she altered herself ; and the coat I 
helped her to make, when she came back from Mayfield, out of an old 
dress she had before her marriage ; and if we didn't turn, and take 
out, and set in, and darn, till I thought I could earn a new one in the 
time I But, doubtless, it was great extravagance. If Mrs. Yemon was 
slovenly, or had as little sconce about dressing as some folks, I gaess 
you'd see their poverty fast enough. The fact is, we are starving them 
out, and I hope they'll go where they can be supported. With all 
her knack she can't make things out of nothing, and it is fast coming 
to that." 

" I couldn't but think of it," said Mrs. Rogers, " when she came in 
this afternoon looking so feeble, and I knew she had left so much to 
do at home ; and she sat down here and contrived, and worked so 
patiently for that far-way-oflf Mr. Somebody. I declare it went to 
my heart." 

" She has never got over that fit of sickness," said Mrs. Plympton. 

" And never will I" said Hester, with such startling emphasis that 
no one spoke again for ten minutes. But all this is by the bye. 

Let us follow Mary home, where she arrived in time to prepare a 
warm supper before Edward's return. She heaves a sigh as she finds 
herself listening involuntarily for Pompey's step. Has that sigh a 
little sharpness, pointed by half a murmur ? It would not be strange ; 
she is not yet perfect. It is late ere the traveller, warmed and fed, 
opens his packages from " town." Mary longs to ask, " How are we 
coming out this year?" but often as the question rises to her lips 
something checks its utterance. At last, witb an equivocal smile, the 
largest packet is unbound, with the exclamation, " See I I have bought 
some books." 

" You were able to pay off", then ?" said she, inquiringly, 

" All we owe there," was the reply, with forced calmness ; " but 
our house-rent is still unpaid, and there is not a cent left — ^nothong for 
a New- Year's toy for the baby." 

" How happened this purchase of books, then?" 

" I have long been famishing for them, Mary, and I have run in 
debt for food. My intellect will not submit to starvation. And hero 
are some for you." 

"Oh, Edward I" 

" I thought it all over ; and it seemed of no use to try to live. We 
cannot, with all our economy ; and I resolve no longer to deny myself 
these books, so needful in my profession. I wonder half the ministen 
do not plunge into debt, reckless of consequences." 

" You will feel difierently, my dear, another day. You are tired 
and sad," said Mary ; and iieT \i<&axV. 2^^^^— qV^^ Ivaxd I Yet she 
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interested herself in the books, and even thanked him for being so 
thonghtful of her in the selection ; while she inwardly resolved that 
hers should be carefully laid aside, to be returned the first opportunity. 
Afler a night of tossing to and fro unto the dawning of the day, 
the minister kindled an early fire in his study, and addressed himself 
once more to the work of preparation for the Sabbath. But his soul 
was stDl the abode of tumultuous thoughts, which neither his chapter 
ill the Greek Testament, nor his morning prayer in the closet, availed 
to quell. I^ favoured with an idea upon his theme, he dipped his 
pen to write, there stalked between him and the paper the pressing 
query, " What will you do about the house-rent ?" Whereupon fol- 
lowed burning cogitations, till his soul waxed hot, and he was driven, 
alarmed, to his knees for help. So fared it all that day. At night-fall 
he had only completed the introduction of his discourse, while his 
table was strown with many leaves of abortive eflFort. He must do 
something to free his mind before evening. After tea, he steps down 
the street to the treasurer of the Parsonage Company, with a state- 
ment of the circumstances, and asks if the rent can stand over ; and is 
coolly told that the stockholders will expect their dividend. Not a 
word of sympathy — not an offer of passive assistance — from Mr. Briggs. 
The money is borrowed of Squire Eaton, and by seven o'clock tiie 
pastor is again in his study. But Satan went also, and stood up to 
tempt him. He thought of everything that tended to aggravate his 
relations to the people. There rose to his view, not " all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them," bnt all his trials and the 
sharpness of them, till his brain seemed on fire, and he came down to 
Mary to unburden his heart. " Oh I" said he, " how can I do any- 
thing heartily for such a people ? I could go to Caffraria and preach 
the Gospel to the poor Hottentots, and feel happy in privations. But 
here they profess to appreciate the Gospel, and to reward a minister 
for his services, while they do neither. 

" I could go into a community where the wealth was in the hands 
of wicked men, and, with a few to stand by me, set up our banner in 
the name of the Lord, and live on bread and water till the Gospel 
should win its victories from the ranks of the ungodly, and be able to 
support itself. But here, where the Lord's stewards have the means, 
yet leave His ambassador to suffer, all the sense of justice and honour 
within me rises up in revolt. Men of five, ten, and twenty thousand 
dollars, yearly adding to their capital, and paying for their religious 
privileges four or five dollars a year I and for the world's salvation, 
the most liberal of them no more than other five I and not willing to 
do more, when they know this does not make the Gospel labourer and 
his family comfortable I To say nothing of the morality of the thing, 
have I not reason to doubt the affection of such a ^q»^\<^'^ "V^^^x^^ 
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be less intolerable if they seemed to appreciate what I do for them ; 
or if they would take hold of the work themselves and help." 

" Ah I " said Mary, " if they were to do that, they would soon pro- 
vide liberally in temporal things. But you must not forget, Edward, 
the few who are helping by their prayers and godly example — some 
precious sisters at least." 

"Oh I" replied he, "my heart yearns for the fellowship of those 
first days in the ministry. With one such man here as Deacon Ely— 
his heart beating with mine, his shoulder braced to my own, consider- 
ing the work his as truly as the pastor's — I could rise above poverty, 
or the opposition of the world. The want of sympathy and co-opera- 
tion from Christian men kills me. These things ought to excite a 
righteous indignation, such as Jesus felt when He made the scourge in 
the temple. I confess I feel more than that. Ministers have their 
lower natures as well as others. The old Adam in me takes advantage 
of this provocation to strive for the mastery. Oh I it is no light thing 
for a people to be the cause of such suffering as I have endured this 
week ; and it is not the first or the second time either, only I believe 
I have not before known the ' depths of Satan.' " 

He was calmer now, and Mary began to insinuate words fitted to 
soothe and elevate. " God permits these afiBictions. There is no doubt 
but that His design is wise and merciful. Let us look simply to His 
hand, above proximate agencies. Let the instrument go unheeded, 
while we receive the evil meekly from Him, and strive to apprehend 
His gracious intent in the correction. It is no small attainment to be 
prepared to be a sympathizing pastor. To this end personal acquain- 
tance with grief is almost indispensable. Even the Captain of our 
salvation was made perfect through sufferings. 

" As to appreciation and sympathy, we do not depend for these on 
fellow- worms. We can be content to be unappreciated here, so long 
as Christ understands us, and has a fellow-feeling for us. It is for 
Him we labour. One of His smiles outweighs all other commendation. 
To Him we look for our reward ; and oh I is it not enough that He 
has promised it at His coming ? It will not be long to wait Do 
our hearts crave human fellowship and sympathy ? We surely have 
it in our Great High-priest. Oh, how often should we faint but fi» 
the humanity of our divine Redeemer I He is bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh ; yet He has an almighty arm for our deliverance- 
human to feel, divine to aid ; faithful, over all our failures and imper- 
fections. What need we more ? that tempted, desponding ministeis 
would take to themselves t\ie coiafort of those precious things they 
sajr to others I " 

''Ah/" said the pastoi, "i\. \^ ^^t ^m^^ ^a ^^^ ^HSs^^t^ "^^^wev 
than to walk in it ourselves. ^\iVV^ 1^^ ^^ \.^;j^\£i%,^^3«i A ^ 
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to get above the darkness and the clouds, into the serene light of the 
upper presence. But alas I I have no wings to keep me up ; and I 
sink, sink, into deep mire, where is no standing. God could carry us 
through the needful discipline of trial without the aid of His people's 
injustice. This is the * unkindest cut of all,' that we are bound to 
the rack and tortured there by those that smile upon us, all uncon- 
scious of the wrong, and call themselves our brethren, and profess to 
be labouring in a common cause, and take the credit of paying us for 
our toil. Here is the sting." 

" Yet there is balm even for that," said the gentle wife. 

" that I could find it I " sighed he of the wounded spirit. " You 
have the same cause for bitterness, Mary ; how do you get over it?" 

She smiled, and said : '^ What panacea do you suppose I have that 
is not accessible to you ? There are, I believe, several ways to cure 
this heart-burning. When one will not avail, I try another. Some- 
times I reason with myself after this fashion : ' You believe Deacon 
Hyde is a good man in the main — that, with all his selfishness, he has 
some grace, and is going to heaven. Well, be patient with him — 
Jesus has longer forbearance with you ; and love him for what he will 
be when We idl awake in Jesus' likeness. Anticipate the day — now 
not far off— when the scales shall fall from his eyes, and his soul be 
expanded in the atmosphere of that better world. Who knows but 
you and he will look back together on these very scenes — he with 
astonishment and tender reprisals, you with a better knowledge, for- 
bidding his self-reproach, as did Joseph that of his brethren, in joy 
and gratitude at the good a gracious God brought out of evil?'" 

" my dear, how you put me to shame I I will try, by God's grace, 
to do better." So they knelt there in prayer, and for a few moments 
light broke through the clouds. Presently it was dark again — dark 
with thoughts of his own constitution undermined, and the companion 
of his youth drooping before his eyes, and his children, the dear lambs 
of the fold, turned shelterless on the cold common. Take heart, ser- 
vant of Qod I thou art not in the crucible for nought. Thy dross is 
being momently consumed. The vessel is fast being made meet for 
the Master's use ; preparing, also, unto glory. Be patient — ^thy rest 
is near. But alas for those so dear to thee when it shall come I 

Another day passes ; and though there is a lull of the warring ele- 
ments, there is no final breaking up of the storm. The New Year's 
sermon makes some progress, and the theme chosen for the lecture is 
abandoned for another more pertinent to the times. If any feel 
mnous, let them go to the church vestry and Ust^xi iot ^^i^\!M5a^^»., 
The topic is Christian fellowship, and tbe pTeajCi\iet S& ^^wi^. \Nsiv«e». 
We are just in season to catch the cloBing part ol >3aA ^i^^^^^^^- ^ 
'* Unless we can have some approxiioatioii \o^«tdL \ioa& «fga^»^^ 

o 
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ideal, we may as well disband, and give up onr church organization. 
What do you know, brethren — the majority of you — what do you 
know of each other's joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, temptations 
and victories, as fellow-heirs of the common salvation ? The minister 
is not to carry forward the work of God alone, while you each ply the 
needle, and keep the house, and drive the plough, and manage the 
shop, and make sure * eveiy one his gain from his quarter I' You are 
to be co-workers with himy and with each other, under the Master 
Builder. Now, what shall break down the separating walls, and let 
heart meet heart? What is needful to this co-operation and this 
sympathy ? Only so much painstaking as you are willing to bestow 
in forwarding your secular interests. Where is the community more 
busy and industrious, in life's common callings, than our own ? Where 
the church more isolated and indolent in spiritual things? The 
fellowship of the saints — that precious elementary doctrine of primi- 
tive piety — one would think it here almost an exploded theory. Yet 
is there not more than one heart that craves it, that cries out for it, 
that will make sacrifices for so great a boon ? 

" Brethren, will you somehow open your hearts to one another, so 
that when you come around the Saviour's board you may come pre- 
pared to be conductors as well as receivers from on high, with a UDioQ 
so complete, that the electric flood of heavenly love, finding you all in 
communication with each other and the vital Source, may circulate 
freely from heart to heart?" 

The truth fell not powerless. Some heard it gladly ; others could 
not bear it. Mrs. Plympton thought it very severe. Mrs. Hyde said 
if he thought that this was the way to bring a church to duty, he 
would find himself mistfiken. Deacon Hyde's revenge is silence. He 
will let the minister terribly alone, and keep still, and act out his non- 
intercourse spirit, unless — which is quite possible — God's grace bring 
him to a better mind. Mr. Vernon asked Mary if he had preached 
with bitterness. 

"No, my dear," said his discriminating Mentor, " nothing of that; 
though you did use a lofty tone and vehemence, suggestive of the M 
prophets." 

It is Friday night : and is the storm now at rest, and the sun shin- 
ing in his strength? Alas I neither sun nor star has yet appeared; 
but the wind has changed, and it is blowing a gale. The tempted 
minister has let go of the people ; he has enough to do with himseU 
The trouble is now between his own soul and his God. Another day 
— the last; and still he is tempest- tossed, and not comforted. "This 
kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting." It seems to Mary 
that her heart will break. Many a time does she go to her cloflct— 
that little nook betweeu tiie tivmd\&-'\)^^ ^\A Wt pillow — and plead 
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and weep, and tremble for the issne. It is the hour of rest, yet he 
comes not down. One more prayer, and she goes to her solitary 
coach, to hear him pacing the room above, under the plaint, " All thy 
waves and thy billows have gone over me." But this lasted not 
long. Soon the cloud rises, and the proud waves are stayed. He 
knows what conjugal solicitude is keeping night-vigil on his account, 
and comes softly down, to say that he has found deliverance. The 
morning overtakes him in the study at his Sabbath preparations, 
whence he comes forth, his face shining like Moses', and with feelings 
too tender for many words. How filial the spirit that leads the family 
worship^like a weaned child on its mother's bosom I 

As he enters the pulpit, a whisper runs around — " How pale our 
minister is this morning I" "Looks sick." "Wonder what is the 
matter ?" But this is soon forgotten, as he comes to them in the ful- 
ness of the blessing of the Gospel of peace. 

Mary is surprised when he names the text and theme. It is not 
the same as he had said, early in the week. It was chosen after he 
had overcome temptation, and was restored to confidence in God. It 
was " the mental sufferings of Christ " — a touching theme, and 
handled with great power. The affectionate wife cannot repress her 
tears, as she sees, throughout the discourse, the imprint of the author's 
mner soul, and traces its workings up from the depths of distress and 
borders of despair, to a firm reliance on the Everlasting Arm. The 
week's experience is mirrored there, and it is inexpressibly affecting 
to her heart. The surging of the soul is stayed — ^its tumultuous 
throbbings hashed ; yet she can see the outline of the billows, as 
Settled peace meets them at the word of Jesus. So, once, at that 
same word, was there a calm on the Galilean lake ; — not a smooth sea, 
bat mountain waves, suddenly transfixed — wild, yet quiet ; contrast- 
ing the safety with the peril. 

And how came on the New- Year's sermon ? It was nearly finished, 
on paper ; but as he looked it over. Sabbath noon, it seemed so cold 
and iinattuned to his present mood that he put it aside, and, under the 
§^'dance of a sudden thought, turned to the passage, " God requireth 
tLort which is past." When the bell rang for afternoon service, he 
had " a plan," upon a single page, from which he preached with an 
tmction and power that told on many a heart. 

** I wonder what has waked up our minister," said Mr. Douglass, 
on the way home from service. 

" I should think," said the eminently pious widow Johnson, " God 
lias brought him out of some deep heart- trouble. 

Days of prostrating sickness followed the excitement and exertion 
of New- Year's week; but the light of Gk)d'8 couutaiiwvQft \aa&Si 
•mends for alL Where, now, was the Deacon "EVy, \» \akft %caas. *^^ 
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sick pastor all care of proyiding for tbe pulpit, to pray and commune 
with him, to take his place in the field of pa8t(»ral effort? Alas! if 
Deacon Ely's mantle fell to earth, it did not drop at Olney. how 
does Qod*B special presence lighten any sorrow I " Such views of 
Christ and r^emption as I have had to-day," said Edward, "ought 
to give me an impulse that shall last a lifetime. the goodness 
of Qod I what does He want, of any poor sinner, but that he give 
up his heart, to be wrought upon and saved by this wonderful method 
of grace ?" After two weeks, Mr. Vernon was again in the pulpit 
and around the parish. His preaching was very practical, and 
mostly addressed to the professed children of Qod. Such texts as 
these followed each other: "We are not ignorant of his devices." 
" Blessed is he that endureth temptation." " A bruised reed will he 
not break." " The victory that overcometh the world." " Not every 
one that saith, Lord, Lord." " Repent, and do thy first works." 
" Let it alone this year also, . . after that, thou mayest cut it down." 
The word was with power. 

Miss Loomis, a poor invalid, sent for the sermon on "Christ's 
gentleness to afflicted souls ; " and returned it with a note of thanb 
that brought tears to the eyes of her pastor. " I think," said Mary, 
" you can submit to suffering, if it brings forth such fruit for others. 
Mr. Langdon told me, when he last exchanged with you, *that he 
was at home everywhere in a minister's work, except among tbe sick 
and bereaved ; he had always enjoyed firm health, and never lost 
dear friends ; ' and, said he, ' I feel awkward, and don't know what to 
say.' It is a blessed privilege to be a son of consolation to God's 
afflicted children." A poor hypochondriac, too, spoke of the discourae 
on temptation as " the only thing that ever reached his case ; and he 
thought the minister must have looked into his heart." Ah! he had 
looked very closely into his own — which is much the same thing; 
for, as in water face answereth to face, so doth the heart of man to man. 
And now, as might have been expected, the church awakes fioB 
her long slumber, and puts her mouth in the dust, if so be there may 
be hope. Sinners flock to Christ ; and the pastor, with tears w 
gratitude, exclaims, "Lord, what precious boon is this, and how 
undeserved at thy hands I" Meetings are multiplied, and, with them, 
the cares at the parsonage. Tbe pastor's wife has many guests;- 
some who call to converse with the minister, and wait his return from 
the tour of a district ; others from distant neighbourhoods, because it 
is good to be there, and a convenient place to stay over from meeting 
to meeting. The flour is at this time low, and there is no money in 
the piurse. Mrs. Rogers saw the influx at the parsonage, and sent in 
a baking or two of rye. Good woman I " she did what she could." 
'^ What shall we do ? " Baid ULt^. N ercvvsn Vi V«t \l^vi!^a^^^d^ as he was 
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starting for a meeting at the hill-side ; '* to-morrow is baking day, 
and the barrel is out." 

"I will see, to-morrow," was the reply; yet, somehow, he felt 
1^38 solicitude than the case seemed to demand. By and bye, the 
public carrier turned his team up the avenue to the parsonage, and, 
handing a letter to Mary, proceeded to lift out a barrel of superfine 
flour, which, he said, a merchant in town told him he had received 
an order to send to Parson Vernon. Mary knew the writing well. 
Many a note had she received in that hand, years ago. It was 
from Frank Upton, the wanderer; and "in token of his pastor's 
former love and faithfulness to his soul." how many tears fell 
over that note I What flour ever made bread so sweet I 

When Mr. Vernon knelt, that night, at his family altar, and 
thanked God for the hope that some precious souls had that day been 
brought to repentance, his joy, in view of these, began not to equal 
that with which he made mention of one who, he had feared, was 
spiritually dead, but has reason to think is alive again ; who was 
lost, but is found. And so the word of God prospered. Even the 
deacons forgot their secret alienation from the pastor, and laboured as 
he had never seen them before. " How tender are Deacon Hyde's 
prayers I " said widow Johnson ; " I never knew before that he was so 
spiritual a man. The former minister used to think he didn't help 
much." And did the pastor, as he might, say a word to lessen this 
good opinion? Not a word. He was glad for the office' sake, and 
for the individual's sake, that his reputation should advance. 

These were, to Mr. Vernon and Mary, their happiest days, always 
excepting those three years at Salem — and perhaps we ought not to 
except even them. Their joys, now set off by a dark counterpoise of 
grie^ were the most precious and the purest they had ever tasted. 
God was setting His own seal to their labours. They had much 
evidence, too, that they had commended themselves, with the Gospel, 
to every man's conscience in the sight of God ; they had the public 
confidence, and the warm affection of many Christian hearts. 

It is again the fatal month of March, and the shadow of a great 
bereavement is near. Without warning to divide the blow, there 
oomes to Mary the heavy tidings of her father's sudden death. She 
reels, at first, under the terrible stroke, but soon is able to say, " It is 
the Lord I let him do what seemeth him good." To Him she flies as 
to the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. Yet, how can she 
think of her childhood's home, as desolate — as in the hands of 
strangers? That dear old home I 

'* The Bonllgfat seems to her eyes brighter theie 
Than wheresoerer else." 

But, most of all, her dear father's counsel and sjiK^^^'^^Xa ^^SL^^ 
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amid all her trials, she has turned as to a green spot in the desert 
Oh I how can she want this solace for the remainder of her pilgrimage I 
They send for sister Harriet to come to them. She must stay and 
attend to the disposal of the personal estate ; and then, if God wills, 
her home shall be henceforth with them. 

" Surely there is comfort in that," said Edward. 

" Yes," was the reply ; yet faint, as if the heart had some mis- 
giving. She would not utter it to him, but the thought was, " Sister 
Harriet has no idea how frugally we need to live ; she cannot econo- 
mize as I have done." 

But she did not come. By a singular coincidence of circumstances 
— ^maiden of forty-five though she was — she married, and left the old 
ancestral home in three months after her father went to his home in 
the skies. It was one of those stories of romance in real life that 
shame the fancy of the novelist. A poor western minister, whom she 
had loved in early girlhood, came and asked her to be the mother of 
his six children, in their own home toward the sun-setting. It was 
a great aggravation of Mary's affliction, that she could not go with 
Edward to her father's funeral. There would have been a sorrowfiil 
satisfaction in looking at that dear face once more, though it wore 
signet of death. How thankftil was she, now, for that long, sweet 
visit in the autumn I Memory went back, and gathered up every 
incident, and daguerreotyped the whole anew upon her heart. That 
memorable talk by the library window I She feels again the tender 
pressure of the hand upon her head, and hears those stirring words, *'0 
my daughter, I begin to feel some spirit-longings for that better land I" 

The March winds have but just given place to April's changefnl 
days, when the feeble wail of young babyhood is again heard at the 
parsonage ; and the father's heart is gladdened by taking in his arms 
a second boy. Little Willie is not strong as were his predecessors, yet, 
by careful nursing, he may some day outstrip the rest in health and 
stature. The mother, too, after many days, is gaining no strength; 
having been disappointed in her nurse, she is dependent on Mil^ 
Green, and the new inexpert Hibernian. Mr. Vernon is foil w 
parochial cares ; guiding the young Christians of his flock, and look- 
ing still with diligence after some cases of inquiry that have not 
issued in hope. Mary misses many a delicacy that she would have 
once thought indispensable at such a season. It seems to her, also, 
that her constitution has no recuperative power ; — ^that it would be 
so easy just to lie down and die. But presently there is a change. 
Instead of the dingy waiter, with tea and crackers, a little stand with 
a SDoW'wbite napkin, and t\ie mce^X \\\.>iX^ \sv\.^l Vsi^v^xLd smoking 
broth, with a familiar flavour, md^o^.Vf^^^^^^^^^'^^'t^^^^s^^ 
pressed agaanat the piWo^. ^i&Si^ ^^^^^ ^^ 5^wa«^ ^^ 
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stands at the foot-board with sparkling eye, reading his mother's 
altered look. The little girls are on the lounge in the room adjoin- 
ing, whispering, with soft, pleasant himi, over new picture-books. 
Even the crying baby is taking a longer nap than usual ; and now 
Mr. Vernon has come in with a brighter face than he has worn these 
many days. A quick, light step is passing in and out from nursery 
to kitchen ; and it is very plain that Mabel has come back. When 
Allie found he had a brother, he could not forbear writing the news 
to Mabel ; and, from the letter, she gleaned enough to know that her 
presence there would be sunshine in a dark place. So she pleaded 
with Mr. Walter for a three weeks' vacation ; — and here she is, with 
money enough in her purse for any little dainty which can coax back 
a fugitive appetite. 

But her pi*esence and thoughtful care are more than all the com- 
forts money can procure. Her three weeks were prolonged to five ; 
for she would not leave till Mrs. Vernon was once more able to take 
the helm. And then — ah I little did she think her visit was to end 
with tears I — ^the baby who had begun to thrive — whose growing 
intelligence was matter of daily joy in the infant circle — the boy of 
eight weeks old, suddenly closed his violet eyes in their last sleep. 
And Mabel dressed him for the coffin, and they laid the little Willie 
amid the May flowers in the quiet churchyard — and prattling Carrie 
is once more the baby. Edward grieved, more than Mary, over this 
bereavement. Lucy Merton looked on her own tiny babe, amid a 
nun of tears, and wondered Mrs. Vernon could be so calm and cheer- 
ful. But heaven seemed so near to Mary, and so many of her 
treasures were already there — there was something so blessed in 
untried innocence, and Gk)d's will seemed so desirable and glorious — 
she acquiesced without a murmur. 

" It is very sweet to me," she said, as her husband was mourning 
for the child, "very sweet to think of another darling safe in the 
heavenly home. Besides, Edward, it seemed to me such a long, 
weary way, to get him as far as Allie on the path of life." Edward 
looked at her with concealed surprise. This was not like Mary. A 
sadden revelation flashed upon him. Can that bright spot in her 
cheek be the hectic flush, and is the vital energy almost spent? 
His heart would not tolerate the thought, and he resolutely turned 
unbeliever ; — it could not be. 

The spring has fairly opened, and Mr. Vernon decides to look for 
another sphere. But surely, after the revival which has blessed so 
many families, his people will rally, and pour out freely of their 
temporal things, for one who has ministeTeA ^o \v.w%^^\\^^^ \s!i ^s^g^- 
tnsl things? There has been some talk to t\i\a eSft^X. \w\X:w'^ ^^^^xv^N 
but nothing la done, except that private \>eTi^lwi\ASSW^ Vw^^5!^^^'^ 
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more frequent. Sister Harriet makes tbem a parting visit, and puts 
a hundred dollars into Mary's hand, saying, "There, pay off what 
you owe, and go where you can live." 

"But what other place," said Mary, "can be home to me like 
this?" 

Does it seem to you, dear reader, that life in Olney — ^particularly 
for the last eighteen months — has worn too sombre an aspect to admit 
of many regrets at the prospect of a removal? Ah I then we have 
failed to supply to you what has been present to our own experienced 
eyesight — a diamond vein running through the whole flinty quarry ; a 
fringe of golden light bordering every leaden cloud ; gleams of sun- 
shine in the tangled wilderness ; fresh water from the rock on desert 
sands ; way-side greenness and bloom all along the dusty thorough- 
fare ; and, more than all, vital heat suffused throughout the scene, 
reflecting a warm glow even where it cannot permeate, giving a rich 
colouring to the rugged, deeply-shaded landscape. 

How often has Mary watched, from her window, the varying 
shadows on the mountain-side — the emblems of her chequered history ! 
The sun is past the meridian, and April clouds are scudding low, or 
hanging in white masses, in mid-heaven. Up, almost to the old 
summit ridge, is a slope covered with young ash and birch, whose 
tender foliage, as the sun shines brightly there, is of the most delect- 
able green. Under the black overhanging cliffs, it nestles like a little 
Eden, the only spot of sunshine on all the mountain. Presently the 
changing clouds throw over it a pall ; when, as the whole view seems 
dark and cold, a little lower down another spot of garden verdure, 
with green of a different hue, is mapped off by the sunlight ; and 
when this, too, is veiled and lost, fiirther on the evergreens suddenly 
stand out under a flood of refulgent light. Slowly then, as the eye 
returns, the pall is lifted from the first fairy spot, yielding, however, 
to the glad sunshine only half the territory that was so beautiftil at 
the beginning. Yet this looks brighter than before ; and even the 
gray beetling clifife adjacent soften as in sympathy with the restored 
joy. When this again is lost, the eye is surprised with patches of 
light and verdure, where they are least expected — now, high up 
among the crags, and anon dancing along the mountain's base. 

"How apt the similitude I" thought Mary; "snatches of sun- 
shine all the way. Such, with me, has been life's kaleidoscope — 
turned oft in tears, yet never in rayless night — never in unmitigated 
gloom. Ah I it is the shifting clouds and the changing earth that so 
variegate the picture. The light is ever the same." 

" Hearen smiles abore. 

Though storm and vapour intervene ; 
That 8UD sbineit on whose name is Love, 

Serenely o'er Uftfi ihtidoxf ;r m«da.* 
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CHAPTER XXXrX. 

goeth a WBifitre any time at his own charges ? . . . Who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of 

>f the flock ?" " Thou Bbalt not monle the month of the ox that treadeth out the com." 

hare sown onto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 

UGH Mr. Vernon's intellect and scholarly grace have not been 

ppreciated in Olney, they have not been unnoted from without. 

nisterial brethren understand his power ; and, when it is known 

3 will accept another field, he is recommended as the man to 

ip a new enterprise in the suburbs of a distant city. He is sent 

;her to preach a Sabbath ; and, to avoid a stir among his people 

the time, directs his substitute to exchange pulpits with brother 

3n. Mr. L. halted a moment at the parsonage on Saturday 

to say that he had taken a desire to stop over Sabbath with 

a Brown. Eight welcome, too, was he made at the warm- 

l farmer's, into whose ear he resolved, before he left, to pour 

mportant truths. It was Sabbath evening, and the fire blazed 

illy in the capacious Franklin, before which sat the farmer 

arm-chair, the young minister in the Boston rocker, and Mrs. 

, Susie had run over to the parsonage. A conversation much 

e following ensued : — 

Langdon. How many families have you in the parish, Captain 

? 

t. Brown, About a hundred, I believe, sir. 

L. You have a fond, I am told. How much of the salary 

leave you to provide for from the pews ? 

t. B. A hundred and fifty, or thereabouts. 

L, How much do your ablest men pay a year? 

t. B. Well, I reckon the ablest don't pay the most. There's 

e Eaton — his property goes into the list for about thirty thou- 

and Mr. Briggs, I suppose, is worth twenty. Sometimes they 

a seat for two or three dollars ; the highest are ^yq^ now — they 

► be seven or eight, but the congregation has increased. 

L, And while you have been paying ^ve and four and three 

apiece, to support the Gbspel here, your minister it seems has 

hundred, besides giving himself I Is that honest? 

t B, (reddening.) I don't think his salary is large enough, sir; 

)elieve there's nothing dishonest about it. We give him what 

eed. 

L, You pay him the nominal sum at which his support was 

but does not the contract between you, from its nature^ imx^l^ 

■ he devote himself to your service in t\ie mii\«X.T5 ^ ^o'vx. w^ \xi 
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be responsible for bis temporal wants — to give bim a comfortable 
snpport? 

CapL B, I suppose we are to give bim wbat we promised. 

Mr, L, But underneatb tbat promise is tbere not a pledge— an 
obligation at least — to provide aiU things needful for bis bodily comfort, 
and bis intellectual and social wants ? Yon would be asbamed to say 
tbat you expected or desired a man to labour bere in tbe ministry, 
partly at bis own cbarges, wben you are all above-board as to 
property, and made ricber every year by the influence of rebgiouB 
institutions. 

Capt B. Well, we tbougbt five bundred would do it. 

Mr, L. And when you were frankly told tbat it did not, wbat then? 
Did not honesty require you to add to it ? Mr. Vernon, I am tdd, 
bas to straggle with poverty, and live very closely, 

CapL B, I am willing to give bim more. I am sorry for their 
troubles ; yet, I suppose, really, my wife and I calculated about as 
close, wben we began life. 

Mrs, B. Ob, Mr. Brown, tbat was a very different thing I We 
were not compelled to it. We did it, you know, for tbe sake of 
laying up. 

Mr, L, Altogether different, sir. Suppose you bad been at work 
with all your might for some one else, who kept back part of your 
earnings, and thus obliged you to deny yourselves common comforts- 
would it have come as easy ? Tbe fact is. Captain Brown, half of you 
business men look upon us ministers as a set of poor fellows, tbat are 
glad to preach the Gospel for tbe sake of a living. It never seems to 
occur to you that we have relinquished or foregone business prospects 
bright as yours, with no more obligation to give them up than you, 
only that the command of Christ to preach His Gospel presses upon 
our conscience and heart. Why, just look, sir, at the clergy around 
us. There's Mr. Catlin, a man of finished education, might have 
made himself rich by teaching. He was tutor at Dartmouth, «A 
was offered a professorship ; but bis heart was set -on preaching, vA 
here he has been these twenty years — all the while straggling with 
poverty, and his wife writing books and turning every way to bring 
up their children. Here, too, nearer still, is Mr. Merton — a man 
whom all respect,— a thorough scholar, particularly skilled in astro- 
nomical science. The way was once open for bim to a place in the 
National Observatory^ with a salary of two thousand dollars; hut 
be declined the tempting offer, and is trying to live on five hundred, 
fitting boys for college to make up a support. His people, I hear, 
are beginning to complain tbat be doesn't write as good sennoDb as 
he did at first. 

Capt. B, I suppose tliey do ioi Vm ^iJwsvvX. ^\i%.i ^ey are able. 
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Mr, L. Perhaps they do, according to the prevailing standard of 
ability. But let that pass. To speak of myself next in order, I was 
offered by my uncle a salary of a thousand dollars to go into his store 
as clerk. And here is your Mr. Vernon, who gave up a profession in 
which, with his talents, he might now be worth thousands. And yet 
I venture there are people in this place who will give each other the 
wink, and say, " He's glad enough to stay and work on, even for what 
we give him." He is glad to work for Christ, and look for his reward 
in heaven ; but, as for feeling remunerated by the pittance you allow 
him, were it not for the constraining love of C)hrist and the sustaining 
grace of God, he would throw it in your face, and wipe off the dust of 
his feet for a testimony against you. 

CapL B, I own it's a shame we don't give him more ; but our 
deacons are opposed to it, and it is hard carrying matters over their 
heads. 

Mr, L, I shouldn't mind much about such heads. But I was about 
to say that the support of the Gospel is viewed too much as a charity. 
All these churches, whose preaching costs them the merest fraction of 
their income, are living comfortably themselves, educating their chil- 
dren, and increasing their possessions, and willing to pay an equiva- 
lent for everything they procure, except the Gospel I When they pay 
their lawyer, or doctor, or schoolmaster, or shoemaker, it is for value 
received — a commercial operation ; but when they pay their minister, 
it is a gratuity. 

Capt B. I never feel like that. I think the Gospel is worth all 
we pay for it, and more, too— even to our secular interests. Some are 
for making it up to Mr. Vernon in presents of produce ; but my motto 
is, " Money answereth all things." I would give him salary enough 
to live on ; then, if we want to make him presents, we can. 

Mr, L, I hope you will not think I am giving ymi a lecture, Cap- 
tain Brown. I know you are more candid in these matters than many 
men. I heard of a man, between this place and mine, who said he 
thought ten dollars a Sabbath was a great price for a minister to ask, 
for just preaching two sermons that he could write in a week. Now, 
this shows another thing overlooked. All these ministers have spent 
ine or ten of the best years of their life, and from one to two thou- 
sand dollars, to qualify them to write these two sermons a week. 
Think what a help the time and money thus consumed would have 
been to them in some worldly calling. Now, if you estimate their 
labour on the mercantile principle, if you begin to talk about " what 
it is worth," you must consider the capital they have invested in the 
business. Every week's labour, for ten years, has cost them a week's 
preparation, at their own charges. Now, instead of fixing the cool- 
pensation on this priDciphj the questioii \a, '''' "^^D^aX \^ >^<2i\^^5^ ^^^ 
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minister Gaa live on ?" And even here, he is iMt to be the judge, and 
decide the qnestion for himself. Yet who so competent as he to tell? 
What is comfort for one is not necessarQj for anoUier. Some farmen, 
Captain, want twice the tools to work with that othons do, and more to 
keep the pot boiling. 

CapL B, Just so, sir — jnst so. 

Mr. L, And yon don't find it bad management to enrich the soil by 
an oatlay, now and then, for plaster and goano. 

'^ It pays," said the Captain, robbing his hands ; *'^ it pays" 

Mr. L. And it's no great advantage to the farm, to scrimp the 
working cattle, or have the cows " spring-poor." 

CapU B. You hit it again, sir. 

Mrs, B, I believe I said once that I thought a minister might live 
cm five hundred dollars ; but when Mr. Veroon came to make his 
statement to the Society, I thought more of it, and felt ashamed that 
I had ever said so. We ought to have confidence enough in onr 
minister to trust him in such things. I have felt so sorry for them 
the past year I They have had so many trials, and they are so still 
about it too. He preaches like an apostle, and she never complains. 

Mr, L, Yet there are ministers — and in this county, too — poorer off 
than they. It is time the churches opened their eyes to this thing. 
There are fewer young men entering the ministry. They are appalled 
by the prospect of poor remuneration, and want of sympathy. I>o yon 
blow Mr. Smith, of T., on the mountain yonder? 

Capt. B, I have seen him once at a consociation. 

Mr, L. Well, he is twelve miles from me, but I exchanged with 
him a while ago. He has six children, and a salary of four hundred 
dollars ; and such destitution one would hardly believe, unless they 
saw it. Mrs. S. said they could not send all the children to school 
together, because they could not clothe them all decently at a time. 
They had to take their turns. The church is small and poor, and is 
aided by our Domestic Missionary Society. I came home and told my 
wife about it ; and she, with a few ladies, made up a little purse, and 
despatched it by mail. I believe they will think it a " Grod-send.'^ 

Capt, B, Can't something be done for such cases ? 

Mr, L, The abler churches ought to relieve them. I was thinking 
over it yesterday. Now what does Dr. N., of that great church in 
the city, with his nice house, his carpeted study, and easy chair, and 
convenient table, and grand library — what does' he know of such 
hardships as poor brother Smith suffers ? Not that the doctor is a 
whit too well cared for. He has no provision for old age^ but the 
promises. He must live as handsomely as the middle class in his con- 
gregation. But I would have him think of his poorer brethren. He 
might spare a few well-read booVs iiom \»a\to^s:^^ ^t ^ disused ga^ 
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ment from bis wardrobe. His cburcb, too, witb tbeir munificent bene- 
factions to benevolent objects — they are not doing a cent too much — 
but I would have them do a little more in another direction. When 
they get their thousand dollars together, for western colleges, let them 
throw down the odd change — ^fifty dollars, or twenty, as it may be — 
for that poor pastor on the mountain, so that his six children can be 
made decent, to go to school together. That would be apostolic, and 
after primitive fashion, wouldn't it, Captain Brown ? 

The captain is rather absorbed just now. '' I am thinking,'' said 
he, '^ how we can get up this business of raising our minister's salary." 

Mr, L. Nothing easier, sir. You just call a meeting, and make a 
motion to that effect, and — 

CapU B.ll I make a motion ? I never did such a thing in my 
life. There's Esquire Eaton, and Mr. Briggs, and the deacons — I ? 



CHAPTER XL. 

" Partings, such as prera 
The life firom out young hearcs, and choking 8igh% 
That ne'er might be repeated." 

" Tia a time 
For a memory and for tears." 

When Mr. Vernon's call from the suburban church reached the par- 
sonage, Mary felt such a sinking of heart as she had seldom ex- 
perienced. She found how deeply interwoven were the threads of her 
existence with the place and people of Olney. True, the arguments 
for leaving were strong and incontrovertible : his poor remuneration 
and the want of sympathy on the one hand ; on the other, a larger field 
of usefulness and an ample support, with facilities for educating their 
children. She tries to keep down her swelling heart. Providence 
surely leads this way. It will give Edward some relief from his late 
exhausting night-studies, as he can avail himself of previous prepara- 
tion. Ellen, too, may be theirs again ; and she heaves a sigh that 
always rises at the mention of the absent one. Brother William has 
signified his purpose to send his oldest child to his native land ; and 
she has so longed to take it to the bosom of her own family. That 
wish may now be gratified. And, finally, amid the reviving of other 
buried hopes, that brings a quick flush to the cheek, comes the 
thought of her lost piano. This treasure might be hers again. Ah I 
how had she missed the beloved music those seven long years — at the 
family devotions, at the social gathering, in the lone evening, at times 
when her heart was heavy with grief, or swelling high with joy I Yet 
—heroic wife that she was — she had never worn her husib^tvd'^ ^ft»ssL- 
tive hearistriDgs with a single regretful murmui oi ^^isvm^Nft't^'iRj^^'^ 
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the alienated treasure. The thrill of pleasare now showed the gieat*- 
ness of the sacrifice. 

But again there comes a sad reaction. This is home. The afbo- 
tions are rooted all about this pleasant vallej. The dwelling, too, in 
its rural beauty — their hands have fashioned its adornments. It has 
been the birthplace of their little ones. The children can never know 
another home like this, with the grassy path behind the garden to the 
quiet churchyard, traversed oft in summer days to carry Sowers to the 
little mound where baby Willie sleeps. Oh I the breaking up of all 
tlieae life -ties, of slow yet consolidated growth. With the tendered 
oare, how many roots will be cruelly severed, how many branches 
amputated I What ligature can ever stop the bleeding ? 

Edward has laiil his call before the people, and told them he has no 
wish to leave if he can be supported here. A gleam of hope rises ia 
Mary's bosom ; they will increase his salary — they will keep him yet 
There is much real sorrow among the people at thought of the separa- 
tion, A large majority would now give any reasonable sum to retain 
their pastor ; but he would not stay unless the expression were unani- 
mous. Deacon Hyde says, " If he chooses to leave, he may ; we shall 
find another.*' And Deacon White intimates that the pastor's pre- 
tended movement toward another field " is but a ruse to get more 
money here." 

The ladies talk it over at the sewing-circle, whither Mary's feelings 
will not let her go. Mrs. Brown astonishes the circle with sentiments 
they never heard from her before. Among other things, she says her 
husband had Wu talking with the agent of a life-insurance company, 
and, just as Mr. Vernon received his call, he was going round to see 
if the people would get the minister's life insured for at least as much 
aa the prinei|ial and interest of what he has spent of his own property 
while he has been our pastor. He thinks it would be only an act a 
justice* 

*^ But that would not help him any now," said Mis. Beyers. 

^^ It would provide something for the family," said Mrs. Brown, '*if 
he should be taken away.** 

" Get his life insureil, did you say ?*' ejaculated an old lady, look- 
ing over her spetacles ; •• never heeird of such things 'mong Christian 
iblka. I should call that tempting Providence." 

^' I think/' said a pert young lady, '^ that ministers ought to lay iq) 
aomethiug for old age." 

He«»tvr a lip curled, and she said. ^^ Muusteis ou£:ht not to live to 
be old." *- ^ ^ ^ 

*^ What do vou mean ?" said another. 
^ Thev ought to we^ out first," was the r^ly. 
Ahl A««letr> thy i^U lasox^ W^^ ili^c^ci«^\^\aBi]^ 
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tor's family ; and thou art putting on another coat of ice, lest the 
scalding tears within melt throngh and betraj to others the sensibility 
which, early wounded, is guarded like a dangerous secret in thine own 
bosom." 

Beyond the parish, there was a circle that felt the approaching sepa- 
ration with unfeigned regret. This was the little band of ministerial 
brethren. How could they spare brother Vernon from the ministers' 
meeting? " How can we spare his family from the neighbourhood ?" 
said Charles Herbert ; '^ visiting them is the one great solace of my 
bachelorhood. Mrs. Vernon has such a genial humour, she makes 
everybody happy around her. Even when suflfering hei-self, she has 
some playful stroke to make others smile." And he rode over to 
Olney for a last visit. He had many regrets to utter ; and finally, a 
urord for Mrs. Vernon's private ear, which, with some embarrassment, 
lie ventured thus : — 

" You say I have lost my opportunity with the fair Miss Julia." 
Ee had never made any direct advances in that direction ; for though 
liary thought he only waited an encouraging word from her, she spoke 
it not. The only son of the rich Esquire Eaton had asked for Julia 
EU)gers' hand ; and Mr. Vernon had just announced the fact that he 
Bhould have her for a parishioner soon if he were to stay in Olney. 
**A8 I have lost Miss Jailia," said Mr. Herbert, "why will you not 
speak a word for me at brother Catlin's ? at least ascertain — you ladies 
have the tact — whether it would be of any use for me to look that 
way. Isn't Mary Catlin a splendid girl ?^' 

** Why, Mr. Herbert," said Mrs. Vernon, " you are wild this time. 
Mary is but seventeen^ with her school-girl laurels fresh upon her." 

**I can wait another year," said the young man. Mrs. Vernon 
shook her head. "Oh I" said he, "I see you think I am too old ;" 
and he kissed the children and went back to his bachelor sanctum. 

Mrs. Vernon sat musingly a while. " Yes, Mary Catlin is * a 
splendid girl ; ' yet she is not destined at present to be mistress of any 
parsonage. Inheriting her mother's gift of poesy, and her fat/ier's 
love of the exact sciences, and the sensibility of both, she is loc king 
with an eagle eye and plumed wing and swelling heart toward the 
temple of fame, yet with a chastened spirit that lays all her prospec- 
tive trophies at the foot of the Cross^ Dear, bright young creature I " 
At that moment she tripped up the steps. She had come to make her 
parting visit, and to help meanwhile in the many, many things that 
were to be done before the final departure. Lucy Merton was over 
twice a week, always going home with red eyes, and a heart utterly 
unreconciled to the separation. She had obtained a promise that, 
after all was ready for removal, the family would pass a night witJi 
her, and start thence upon their distant way. 
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The last Sabbath brought a crowded audience, and the place was 
literally a Bochim. Many tearful glances were cast at the little group 
in the minister's pew, whose self-possession cost a continual effi>rt. 
How tender was the sermon I — how eloquent too I— disfigured by no 
personalities. " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ I'' How 
many in that little church were living witnesses of its power I 

And now followed the week of removal— days of much manual toil, 
and a constant tension of the spirit's chords. It seems an occasion of 
general grief, though it may be there is secret joy in a few uncon- 
genial hearts. There is much proffered service ; in some instances as 
if to make atonement for past neglect. The Douglasses stand aloof. 
They have been cool for many months. Some mischief-maker whis- 
pered that Mrs. Vernon thinks little of their society. They would have 
repelled the suspicion in regard to any other Mend ; but the old native 
jealousy toward a minister's wife confides in the slander ; and hei«, 
where there is a debt of gratitude, and a tie cemented by two pre- 
cious graves, they can cherish distrust and bitterness I They will 
find ere long that they never had a gentler, truer friend than the 
pastor's wife ; and when she is gone, the remembrance of this requital 
will sorely pierce their hearts. 

The last day has at length come, and the calls multiply. The 
little lame boy comes to return his books. Old Mrs. Hawkins sends 
home the cup in which the jelly was sent to her sick grandchild, and 
asks the loan of the " Farewell Sermon," as " her rheumatis woddn't 
let her get out to meetin'." Mr. Nelson's little daughter comes for the 
thomless rose promised her to plant at her mother's grave. "May 
be," says the child, " I'll miss of getting it, if I wait till spring; fii 
there's no telling, father says, who'll come after you." Hester Allan 
is there all day, plying the needle, and quarrelling with heiselfto 
keep back the tears. 

" Oh I will this day of partings ever end ?" says the pastor's wife 
to herself, as, with burning eyes and aching head, she tries to ooUeet 
her scattered thoughts for needful direction about the household atof 
— and still the confusion multiplies. The children are wearied out 
Allie is trying to help. Rose is wandering through the blockaded 
rooms, and bemoaning to her dolly that " there is nowhere to stay." 
And little Carrie is fast asleep on a pile of shawls, in a corner of what 
was once the bedroom. And still, amid the packing of trunks and 
the moving of boxes, the leave-taking goes sorrowfully on ; here with 
noisy lamentation, and there with a silent pressure of the lip and 
hand ; and more than once, with a parting gift and a farewell note, 
which will be read to-morrow with full eyes and a fuller heart. 
Susan Brown and Hester are the last to leave ; and they have taken 
the moDthly rose and tiie ^^i^mc^^i. kcA t^^^ \k<e.y are all gone. 
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Mary has wept so much, she wonders if the fount of tears within will 
ever fill again. 

The goods are at last sent off. Mr. Merton's carriage has long 
waited at the door ; and Captain Brown has started with the trunks 
in his lumber-waggon, first giving Mary a " V," saying, " Money 
answereth all things.'' It is just at sunset. The children are al- 
ready in the carriage, and Edward is attending to some last thing, 
which always appears after everything is done. Mary stands before 
the window of her own room — that window from which she has 
watched the changing seasons of seven fleeting years, whose echoes 
now come back to her ear — " a dirge-like song, half bliss, half wo I" 
The sunset glow is on the mountain side, whose forests, from base to 
crest, are tinged with the first autumnal hues, contrasting with the 
clumps of evergreen that rise distinct, like the changeless hopes of a 
better world, amid the brilliancy and the decay of this. The sky is 
beautiful with violet and gold. The church is intercepted by twin- 
elms, above which the spire is visible ; while, beneath their drooping 
foliage, is caught the glimpse of many a marble pillar in the place of 
graves. The eyes that gazed upon this scene were sorrowfril yet clear. 
Tears had flowed before, and they may come again ; but now there 
most be a last and undimmed look, to daguerreotype every feature of 
the dear spot for future yearnings of the heart. And now the gaze 
fastens upon objects nearer still — the maples on each side the avenue, 
the little nursery of fruit, the flowering shrubs and rose-vines, the leafy 
arbour, the bordered walks — all their own handiwork. Not a vege- 
table growth but they had started, and watched, and nursed. The 
garden blossoms are nipped by early frost. They will bud forth anew 
at the breath of another spring ; but who can love them so well as 
they, or cherish them so tenderly ? Does she think of this, as she 
leans her head wearily against the sash, yet does not turn away ? Ay, 
and of many a sweeter, holier link beside, binding her very soul to 
the spot I The sky pales ; all hues of the mountain merge in the 
sdemn tint of the evergreen ; the evening wind begins its soft sad 
cadence among the pines ; the voice of the brook, low yet relentless, 
murmurs, "On, on I" The moon is up, and shines into the pensive 
face suddenly upturned to the sky. Her hands draw nearer, and clasp 
closely ; and she turns instinctively toward her wonted place of prayer. 
Bare walls and the naked floor met her eye. No matter ; the prayer 
is in her heart, and Jesus can read it there. A moment more, and 
Edward gently leads her to the carriage. As it turns away, she looks 
back once more, and catches sight of a straggling branch of honey- 
suckle that has escaped from its fillet, and is swinging up and down 
over the doorway in the freshening breeze. It seems to ket 1\\& «^)3r^ 
of the deserted paxsonage that waves a sono^vM ^A^xu 

p 
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CHAPTER XLT. 

" Sunrise will come next ; 
The shadow of the night is paea'd away.* 



*' Oourage ! you travel through a darksome caye; 
But still, as nearer to the light you draw. 
Fresh gales will meet you from the upper air. 
And wholesome dews of heaven your forehead lavCk 
And darkness lighten more, till, taW of awe. 
You stand in the open sunshine unaware !" 

** Thou dwell'st on sorrow's high and harren place. 
But round about the mount an angd-goard^ 
Chariots of fire, horses of fire, encamp 
To keep thee safe for heaven." 

Let us follow to the suburbs of the city. In a brick hotel four 
Btories high, we find our Mary, with her little girls, boarding tiU 
arrangements can be made for housekeeping. Allie is put to school; 
and as the new church is not quite ready for dedication, the pastor* 
elect postpones his inauguration, and takes the interval for a visit to 
his old chum, Frederick Morton. He is much in need of recreation, 
and so is Mary ; but they cannot both go and take the children, for the 
purse is low. She is therefore staying patiently behind — ^very lonely, 
amid brick walls and stranger faces. How does her heart long for 
many a familiar face — ay, for some whom she never more shall greet 
on earth I 

Oh I the irrepressible yearning for a buried friend I for the well- 
remembered footsteps, that always sent a thrill of pleasure to our 
bosom ; for the eyes into which we were wont to gaze as in a book, 
and read the soul ; for the voice that was ever sweet music to oar 
hearts, whose echoes ever and anon wake up and thrill us with the 
old familiar strain, and yet grow fainter as we listen, till they die 
away ; for the pressure of the hand, as we well remember it, and feel 
it often again in dreams. Oh I if there were no better land wbeie 
the links of love's dissevered chain are to be gathered again, never 
more to be disjoined, who could bear this heart-sickness for which 
earth has no remedy ? 

Mr. Vernon arranged to be absent for a fortnight, and he wrote 
often. In his first letter he says : — 

. . . . " This is the same Bessie Crampton of Salem memory ; he 

cheeks slightly less round than when you twined white roses in her 

ikrk curls for the nuptial rite^ yet her bloom as fresh and her black 

eree as miscliievoas. She ib equa^H^j ^\.\iom^ ^c^^Vi^^x^j^ friends in her 
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uandsome drawing-room, and playing a game of romps with her boys 
^ the nursery ; in which last exercise I joined her this morning, and 
^ now in high favour with the children. 

" But Frederick, my old friend, is greatly changed — that is, he has 
g^own great in more senses than one. First, in social position ; he 
W increased in riches and honour. Second, in material substance ; 
ke is so portly, you would scarce recognise him. And, thirdly, in his 
own estimation ; he has put on a shade or two of self-complacency, 
but it sits very easily on him, and makes him very comfortable, and 
hurts nobody. 

"I am most cordially received — ^welcomed to the freedom of the 
house. If you were only here to enjoy it with me I Bessie speaks of 
you almost every hour. Morton and I had a long serious talk last 
evening. He dwelt upon what he called the unfairness of the world 
in awarding its praises, and said frankly : ' Your prospects, Vernon, 
were fairer than mine before you chose to sacrifice them for a higher 
calling. Here I own a place worth five thousand dollars, and have 
fifteen thousand more, snugly invested. Because I gave a thousand dol- 
lars last month at the meeting of the American Board, my liberality was 
heralded in the public journals. But you have given all I am worth, 
md more ; yet the world takes it very quietly. I understand your 
motives now, I trust, better than I once did. I hope you have for- 
given that foolish talk of mine, years ago, at Salem. There are times, 
my dear fellow, when I envy you your reward.' " 

That fortnight — ^how heavily it drags away, even amid the chil- 
dren's pleasant prattle I A long letter from sister Harriet is received 
and answered. It details, with mathematical accuracy, the hair- 
breadth escapes of her journey homeward, and the forlorn condition in 
which she found the six children — " the thought of whom," she de- 
clares, '' moved her to this marriage quite as strongly as her regard 
for their father ; and she found the case had not been exaggerated for 
the sake of effect." Miss Allison never could see untidiness anywhere 
without an instinctive impulse to take hold, and, as the Scotch say, 
give things " a redding up." She has made a new place of it with 
her Yankee housewifery, and the comforts she carried with her. She 
is getting used to the ways of the people ; and it does not shock her 
propriety now, as it did at first, to hear herself inquired for as '^ the 
mimstress." Her health has been good, and she thinks the talk about 
"getting acclimated" is all moonshine; and "as for fever-and-ague, 
she don't believe in it, and won't have it ; and if she does, will not 
give up to it, — what's the use of lying by for *the shakes?'" The 
ktter had lain unfinished four weeks, when a ]|}0€^t\^\> ^^& ^^^\s^ 
hw husband'^ hand, to the effect that siBter HaxTO\.,\>«fia.'^^'««^^^^ 
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chills and fever, for a time refused to take to lier bed or have medical 
treatment— endeavouring, with great detenmnatkm, to pursae ber 
household cares as usual ; in consequence of which she had been alarm- 
ingly ill, was now only able to raise herself in bed, and with no 
prospect of health for many days to come." 

Mary's sisterly heart sighed over the sad issue as beartily as slie 
had laughed over the four pages in her energetic sister's peculiar vein. 
" Ah I " thought she, " Gkxl's servants everywhere must have the dis- 
cipline of affliction I Bunyan was right — 

* The Christian man ia neTer long at ease ; 
When one fkrighf* gone, another doth him aelM.'* 

The day of Mr. Vernon's expected return has arrived ; but in his 
stead there comes a letter, playfully commenced, with his wonted 
thoughtfulness of that sensitive heart, quick to take alarm. 

"Eijc Cottage, Od. 18-. 

" Pkar Mart mine, — ^Why am I not with you to-night? — Because 
1 am hon>. And why am I here ? — Because I am not with you. My 
kind friends would not let me out to-day. I hav^ been a little iS 
aiiKX^ I wMe you last Now, do not let your quick imagination go 
Wy\^iid the sober verity. I say, a liitie ill — a cold, with some ten- 
dt^noy to inHammation of the lungs, and an obstinate headache. I am 
Wtt^r t\^day« and almost fancied I was well enough to travel; hot 
M\Mi\M\ put an injunction on me, with heavy penalties ; so I am legally 
KhiiuU you ^H^rvvivo. 

** Ima^iuo nu\ doarvst, with a saperb velvet wrapper, lined with 
rioh ^^va\U\ han^ng in loose folds aronnd me, and my feet encased 
iu »uitaM^ sl\piH'r$« half buried in a luxurious damask-cushioned 
iNS^kor* «uul owrv wai\t anticipated. Ah I excepting always one great 
want \xf u^* lu\^« which cannot be filled away fiom its best evrthlj 
t^>a»un> ♦ \ hojv t«k^ «art to-monow for home. Ab me I — ^would yon 
K^lh^w it* Marv ^ when I wiv^ie that woid Aome, my thoughts were 
\Nf iho disi^r jvi^r^M^a^^ nctstlin^ in the valley, our home no l(»igerl 
S\\uv I WtV I hA\*x^ thouarfxt much v>f Ton in connexion with leaving 
\Muc\ , a\^i \ t^N^r the ;s^ x-x'wcxvV of ihv>se ties has been too heavy a tax 
H\jsM^\\\^vu *^^U5i^V;;x;ic«5^ I d^vlt u^vn it one night till I felt no elas- 
^i>".\\ >N\ \N^;t\v^' tv^ cutor x;:vt\ ocr new enterprise. My heart sank 
^^^ W, \i^.A> \ i^o.v,^^,t vVxtyVsi cvxili &h it up again. Oh, how I 
^sv^¥»,si *,^,\\ v\Ni*,^fo;r^:v'r ' 1^^^;^^ Ijord mercifully lifted me up, and 
Vi^w ^\\n^ ^;^^^ X 0^* >vf M'.:si vhATfcctier aad His dealings with us--af the 
r^vN^lx >^f ^U^ >>.x\;^A^\5 l:v^ *:^i tiw ^vions lealities beyond— that 
\ \W\\\ K\\ v^A^\^,;V!;v i ^ lj,>5vi b^j^ *=ri: do with me what seemcth 

" Ivl Hh^ w^ W^\ xVnw >l4irc X-::*:. <!9S3»:\V^ ^^fet t^u are not 
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near enough to put your finger on my lips — your old resort when I 
begin to praise), let me say, tiiat you have been to me an angel of 
mercy. I^ in a ministry of thirteen years since our marriage, I have 
been able to do anything for Qod and souls, I owe it, under Him, to 
you : your wisdom, your love, your faithfulness, your prayers, your 
hope-inspiring presence, that has illumined all my darkness, and made 
for me such a home. And what if the place be changed ? — it is home 
always, and anywhere, with you I 

" Bessie comes in, and peremptorily forbids my writing more. If 
you are writing to Allie, give him his father's love and blessing. He 
is his mother's boy. Hug Rose, and kiss Carrie for papa ; and do not 
forget to pray for a poor sinner, who, as some sign of grace, subscribes 
himself Your Husband.'' 

This was a sad yet precious letter to the devoted wife. Many tears 
were shed over it now, and it will be doubly dear to her in days that 
are to come. But we will not anticipate. 

Edward returned, as he had hoped, and with a flush upon his cheek 
tiiat made Mary say, at the first glance, " I am so relieved to see you 
looking so well." But presently her heart misgave her. There was 
something unnatural in his look and manner. He seemed so gratified 
to be once more with her ; — caressed the children with more than his 
wonted playfulness, and had much to say of his pleasant visit. But 
his voice was hollow ; and ever and anon he pressed his hand to his 
temples, and said he had feared he was adding to his cold, on his 
night passage down the river. At bed-time, he complained of feeling 
strangely, but hoped rest would relieve him, and he should be himself 
again on the morrow. Alas 1 before the morrow came he was tossing 
with wild delirium I 

Sick, and among strangers I How helpless Mary felt I What 
quick visions rose of the quiet parsonage, of the familiar bedroom, of 
tiie cupboard over the mantel-shelf, with its vials of simple medicines 1 
In the morning twilight a messenger was despatched for the physician, 
who pronounced his disease brain fever. To the anxious wife it 
seemed as if the precious time were needlessly wasted in getting 
anything done for the sufferer. At home, how quickly would she 
have had the dock-leaves on his feet, the blister on his neck, and the 
leeches on his temples I There, too, how Blight an effort would have 
secured perfect stillness I She need only put her finger on her lip to 
have suspended the children's sports, and the noisy operations of the 
kitchen. Here, in this large boarding-house, were other children than 
her own. Here was the heavy tramp to and fro through the passages, 
and up and down the stairs. 

She had the best medical care, but it was oi no w^S^* Ts«k ^w6kn» 
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progressed without control. To her aching heart the week was one 
long agony. " Oh, might the delirium but pass away 1 — if he would 
only ^ow me I — if he would speak but once to the dear children !" 
A kind neighbour took the little girls away. " Oh, to see dear Dr. 
Alden, or have sister Catlings earnest sympathy, or one grasp of farmer 
Brown's cordial hand I If Leevy Cook were here, or even Milly 
Green I" 

Her heart was one continually uplifted prayer ; and when, for want 
of vent, it seemed nigh bursting, she left the unconscious sufferer with 
one of their new friends, and stole up to a little store-room in the 
attic, which held their luggage, and Uiere poured out her soul before 
God. A fire seemed burning in her heart and brain ; and as yet her 
eyes were dry. But as she kneeled there, among trunks and boxes, 
groaning rather than uttering her pleas, her eyes caught the marking 
on those rough boards, in that familiar hand — "book," " sermons" — 
and the little study at the village parsonage, the quiet Sabbaths, the 
dear family group, came up so vividly, and with them the quick recoil, 
" Gbne — ^gone for ever ! " — then first came the relief of tears. Like 
a little child, she leaned upon the boxes, and wept till her strength 
was spent. And oh, the prayer that followed 1 — ^it was, indeed, a 
casting of her care upon the Lord ; and He was present with sustain- 
ing arm. When she resumed her place by the sick-couch, with 
the tears trickling down her cheeks, observers thought her grief 
had gained intensity, while she was thankfii^ ^at it had found an 
outlet. 

how much she lived in that one week I — measuring life, not by 
the chronometer of days and hours, but by the soul's experience. 
Under an impending calamity, how liie mind gathers force and ex- 
pansion I Every faculty seems quickened. Thought is restless, eager, 
swift ; — the past, present, and future, sweep, as in a panorama, before 
the inner vision, stretching on and on till the brain grows dizzy, and 
the eyes close to shun the further view. 

Mrs. Vernon needs not that the last deliverance of the able council 
should be broken gently to her ear. Her own heart has already said, 
" There is no hope." 

Often and again has her imagination outrun the rapid progress of 
disease — anticipating the death-scene, the burial among strangers, and 
her consequent loneliness and penury. 

The end draws on apace. Now, at last, the eyes slowly open with 
their natural expression, and the lips feebly articulate the names of 
wife and children. The little girls are brought to the bedside, hut 
their dying father is past the power of speech. His cold lips, how- 
ever, faintly return their warm kisses, and his hand presses Mary's 
^ore closely, as if be read her tiio\i^\», aJcA^^»t^'^Y«!Lded to them. 
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what an alleviation, what a comfort, is this return of reason, ere 

the spirit takes its flight I For this the poor wife has offered unceas- 
ing prayer, and God in mercy answers the request. 

Though Edward cannot speak, his soul communes with hers, and 
iiis mute assent to her whispered words proclaims that he has peace. 
But this precious communion is only for a few brief minutes. Death 
18 fast accomplishing his work. what a look of agonizing tender- 
ness he casts upon his wife and babes, and then raises upward, as if 
striving to commit them to His safe protection who has promised to 
be the widow's God, and the guide of the fatherless I A smile plays 
&bout his pallid lips, and the eyes return to her in a full earnest 
2;aze, and again look upward to the God of the Covenant. She 
mderstands it well. Faith triumphs ; — she smiles in return, even 
n'hile her heart is breaking ; and with that token he goes to his 
lestl 

Who can depict the sense of utter desolation that came over that 
indowed heart, as it turned back from the portals of death with a 
iivided life ? "If my dear father were alive, and could take us to 
lihe old hearth-stone 1 — if I could lean on the strong arm of brother 
W^illiam I — if sister Harriet, with her fortitude, were here I or if I 
3ould have the sympathy of those dear parishioners who knew him, 
uid could appreciate my loss — Bessie, or the kind good Miss Leevy, 
» Hester Allen, or dear sister Lucy I " 

Blessed be God, she knew a better source of consolation ; and it 
^as not long ere these tossings subsided into a sweet reliance upon 
he one ever-present and abiding Comforter. Her Eedeemer was her 
lusband ; the Lord of Hosts is His name I 

And now the funeral scene draws on. The people are kind, consi- 
erate, serious. They are disappointed, but they cannot mourn as 
ronld have mourned the whole population of the valley among whom 
:e went preaching the Gospel for so many years. Mary feels the 
ifference, and can hardly forbear regret, that, if the event were in- 
vitable, he did not go down to the grave amid the tears and lamen- 
fttions of his old people, and repose in the quiet churchyard, by the 
aby's side. She had written a letter to Mabel, hardly expecting her 
3 come, yet feeling that the warm-hearted girl might grieve if the 
pportunity were denied her. She came in season, and mingled her 
ears, as one of the mourning children that had lost a beloved parent, 
iister Ellen, too, was there, and the sensitive Nelly, with tumultuous 
;riefl Not till AUie came did the stricken heart find any earthly 
upport. After his first burst of childish sorrow was over, he took it 
ipon him to comfort his bereaved mother, by those precious words of 
Jcripture consolation with which he was so familiar ; and, ere she 
738 aware, she found herself leaning oil t\i\& di*^^ \^^^ ^is^ ^^cs^ 
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ing to him for support, as sHe liad done to Edwani wnen they buried 
their first-bom. 

The funeral services were in the church, and the remains were 
deposited in a family vault, till the final disposition of them should be 
decided upon. Mabel went back with Allie, and the mother took the 
little ones, for a few days, to Ellen's home. 

Let us follow the tidings of the pastor's death as they go to the 
several communities where he has lived and laboured. At Millville 
the intelligence makes a mere ripple in life's foaming sea. '^ Ah 1" 
" Indeed I" " He could preach eloquent sermons 1" " I am sorry to 
hear it I " Such were the passing tributes that were soon forgotten 
in the next exciting theme. A few hearts, doubtless, grieved in 
secret, and recalled many an incident of his ministry. Mrs. Moultcm 
wrote to Mrs. Vernon a letter of affectionate condolence, and inclosed 
a gift of twenty-five dollars. She had never felt quite easy about 
the piano. 

To Olney the tidings came like a mountain avalanche, or an earth- 
quake's shock. The community seemed stunned, as by a sudden 
blow. The sorrow was universal, and the sad particulars were care- 
fully gleaned, and passed from lip to lip, and wept over in many a 
household. At the weekly prayer-meeting. Captain Brown choked 
in prayer, and was unable to proceed, fmd even the deacons made a 
feeling allusion to the bereavement. 

" What have such men to do lamenting for our dear pastor ?" said 
Hester Allen. *^ But for them, he might have been alive and happy 
here this day." Hester 1 you have no right to say that. " Every- 
body says, * I'm sorry.' It's an easy thing to say ; and there are 
enough to ask ' what Mrs. Vernon is going to do — left destitute with 
all those children on her hands ?' But why don't you actj as well as 
talk f Make up to her what they expended here of their own property. 
That six hunted dollars would be worth everything to her, and we 
ought to raise it ; and it shall be done, if / can bring it about ;" and 
Hester takes a subscription paper, and starts on her praiseworiby 
errand. Captain Brown gives five dollars. Esquire Eaton '^will 
think about it." " While you're thinking," said Hester, "just pleaae 
to remember that it is not a charity. It's only simple justice — ^what 
you lawfully owe ; " and she passed on to Deacon Hyde's. The 
deacon heard her in silence, and took out fifty cents from his pocket 
" Fifty cents. Deacon Hyde I Why, you ought to give six or eight 
dollars. No, I will not take the paltry sum. It would bum my 
fingers. But the Lord deliver me from such narrowness of soul I" 
Take care, Hester ; .that \a not t\L^ ty^X. «^\tv\.. '^'^ ^jrs^ ^.y^rtfae 
parish, and the result is forty do\\ai%^ ^\i\OQL «Ki ^^\.^^\&ss^^^'^ 
ofsympathj and nie88age& oi aSficXioou 
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Poor Mrs. Loomifl, a life-long invalid, writes also a letter of con- 
dolence. '^She thought not to have outHved her pastor, yet she 
kd seen these many months that he was ripening for heaven.'' 
how precious was the letter, though poorly written, and many words 
misspelt 1 Then came the customary resolutions from the Association, 
which, drawn up by Mr. Merton, Mary felt were something more 
than a mere form. These opened afresh the fountain of her tears. 

News of the sad event reached the quiet spot where his ministry 
was first opened, awakening peculiar emotions of tenderness and regret. 
Mr. Vernon they remembered as he came to them in the spring and 
freshness of his years. They were his first love, and he was their 
pastor when they were a confiding people. When they had heard of 
his call to the city, and his popularity there, they took pride in the 
£Etct that he began his ministry in Salem. How often, amid their 
dissensions, had they sighed for another Deacon Ely and Mr. Vernon I 
Poor Leevy spent a night in tears, and at length thanked God that 
she was hastening to that better land, where neither death nor separa- 
tion can intrude ; where they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 
but are as the angels of God. 

Even Mr. Wood was softened ; and when he inquired after the 
stricken family, and learned that the lamb of the flock bore the name 
of his lost darling, the stem man melted down. He took his pen, and 
wrote to the young widow-— even in a kinder strain than he at first in- 
tended — ^when the snow begins to melt in a spring sun it vanishes fast 
—a £eitherly letter ; even asking her forgiveness for his old severity. 
He alluded to the child, and said she might rely on his doing some- 
thing for little Carrie. The line was blurred — a tear had evidently 
fidlen as he wrote. He inclosed a five-dollar note, and pressed her 
to visit Salem. 

Truly, soon or late, wisdom is justified of her children. This letter 
Mary wept over — so longed that Edward could have seen I and laid 
by as another token of the Divine faithfulness, and a fulfilment of 
covenant promises. 

There were other letters of condolence. Sister Lucy's, literally 
wet with tears ; and one from Mr. Morton and Bessie, giving many 
particulars of Mr. Vernon's visit — of what he said and did whSe with 
them — ^which Mary read again and again, and hoarded up in her 
heart of hearts. 

Later still, a precious freight from the Far West, with a short note 
fix)m Eddie, in which was all his soul — tender, earnest, manly — say- 
ing, Allie could comfort her better than he ; yet he hoped some day 
to come hack, and do something for her and t^e (^^dit^TL. 

Very precious is all this human sympatTay \ W\. ^.jVoth xs^^^k^c^ 
^adequate alone to bind up a bleeding leaitX BlO^ ^sqc^A^>^ "^^ 
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best of it compared with that perfect sympathy of Jesns, which enters 
ID to the deepest and the subtlest feelings of onr nature, understand- 
ing our griefs even better than we do ourselves, and bearing for xa 
the heavy end of every burden I Thanks unto God for His unspeak- 
able gift I 



CHAPTER XLIL 

" Her eye was bright. 
E'en yet, with something of a starry light: 
But her form wasted, and her pallid cheek 
Wore, oft and patiently, a fittal streak — 
A rose whose root was death." 

" The early flowers that spring 
Beside the garden walk, and those tan trees— 
Would I might see them but once more, and Umdti 
The pleasant vine that o'er my window climb'd t — 
I conld breathe freer there !" 



" Hope BtiU lifts her radiant finger. 
Pointing to th' eternal home. 
Upon whose portals yet they linger, I 

Looking back for us to come." 

It is hard to stanch the tears of a fresh bereavement, ere natora | 
has had her due, and gird the relaxed muscles to grapple wiih wanl^ , 
in the close struggle for daily bread. Yet many are the sons and 
daughters of poverty in this sin-blighted world, who cannot afiforf 
the luxury of time dedicate to grief — many a poor minister's widow 
who enters the arena of toil, when she craves the solitude and privacy 
sacred to sorrow. 

Our Mary was not the woman to fall dependently upon the nearert 
charity. Then, though there were many to speak kind words, or 
present a few dollars from their purse, under the first impulse of pity, 
there was not one — ^there seldom is — to take the matter in hand, m 
make permanent provision for those whose all has been sacrificed to 
the service of the Church, and whose only inheritance is the Lorf 
God of Israel. 

True, she had received pressing invitations to visit here and there. 
Julia Kogers (now Mrs. Henry Eaton) and Captain Brown had urged 
her immediate return to Olney ; but now could she go back to the 
dear spot where every object would be a sharp reminder of her buried 
joys ? Besides, there is no employment for her there. Oh, not yet 
can she go to Olney I 

All her eflfects are at the new place, which they had begun to call 
borne ; there her pecuniaxy o\A\gai\oTv^, ^\>l\Ocl ^^ \ss»sjv. <i«Qtcive ways 
to meet : there, therefoie, ioT t^e Y^e^eo^^ ^^ \^^sJs:??^'e.\si "Jbiwv^^. "^^^ 
Lord has already raised \ieT \r^ ineu^ ^lassvi^ ^\x«s^.^^^. ^issss 
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l)oard for herself and two little ones, in an humble dwelling, she 
keeps enough of her furniture to famish a single room, and the rest 
is sold under the auctioneer's hammer. The library for the present, 
she excepts, hoping to preserve it, with the manuscripts, for her dear 
hoy. With the donations from abroad, the sale pays off the trans- 

Ction bills — which the people do not offer to liquidate — settles the 
account at the hotel, and covers the funeral charges ; so that, 
'with the exception of Allie's school bill, she is even with the world. 
That, Mabel — ^unknown to her — had taken upon herself, when she 
irent back with Allison, and made an arrangement by which he can 
ran errands out of school, and hereafter pay his own way — the kind 
teacher assuring her that there would be no further charge of tuition 
for the minister's orphan. 

Now Mrs. Vernon looks about her for employment ; and the most 
feasible plan seems the opening of a private school. Her new friends 
look on her fragile form, and shake their heads ; but her heart is set 
upon it, and they soon procure her pupils. She is well started with 
a charge of twenty, among whom are her own little girls. She revives 
her knowledge of piano music, and has an extra class. She toils to 
perfect her ^ill in drawing, that she may avail herself of this art, to 
increase her scanty income. Meanwhile the bright spot on her cheek, 
that came and went so fitfully all the last summer at Olney, has 
deepened into the immistakable hectic flush ; and the slight cough 
becomes harassing at night and mom. Still she plies her task, though 
scarce able to drag her weary step from boarding-place to schoolroom. 
The cold winter, with its long and solitary nights, drags slowly on ; 
yet is she patient and cheerful, and sometimes even mirthful, for the 
flake of her little ones. They often " wish dear papa would come 
hack one little minute ; " yet they are quite happy in their mother's 
love and care. Oh, childhood's blest unconsciousness of ill I She has 
many wakeful hours while her babes lie sleeping. Who shall tell how 
they are filled ? — with what touching memories of the past ; what 
sorrowful realizations and forebodings, altemating with fervent and 
believing prayers, sweet meditations of heavenly tmth, and blessed 
communings with the spirit- world ? 

It was in these days she wrote a long letter — a page at a time — to 
her dear only brother, with whom she had kept a frequent correspond- 
ence during all the vicissitudes of her eventful life. She wrote him 
of her bereavement in the acme of her grief, and it is not yet time for 
his reply to reach her. But it is surely on the way, freighted with the 
tenderest sympathy. It contains, too, his estimate of their rea^ctiv^ 
^heres of service, in which he awards to \iet — \i\& ^'eoiO^'ib^^'^^s^^ 
wlf'SacriBcing sister, rather than to himseli, \\i^ ex^'Si^ t£L\%«vss^«s:1 — ^^ 
he palm for the martyr- spirit and the martyr' a cxo^xv. feA\ass«v^^^ 
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by ber fsdliiig strength, she waits not for this comforting lesponae 
across the waters, but writes again ; — and from this second letter we 
make the following extract : — 

** It was a favourite project, in which Edward joined with me, to 
take your dear boy and train him np with ours ; but the All-wise 
Disposer orders otherwise. Now I shall not live to give your darlings 
the shelter of my arms ; but, may I hope that, if at some future day, 
you send them hither, pains will be taken to bring them into neaicsi 
intimacy with mine ? Are they not more closely related than commoD 
cousins ? .... I do not for a moment regret my early choice, or miD- 
mur at the trials of the way. What I have endured for Christ, 
how little does it seem as I draw near eternity 1 

** Our sainted father said to me, a little more than a year ago, 'tkt 
I should have one tie after another transferred from earth to heaTOi, 
till this kind of attraction would be strongest upward.' So have I 
lived to find it ; though, for my dear children's sake, I might desne 
to tarry longer. I can, however, commit them to the God of the 
Covenant, on the strength of that promise which has never fuled, 
though proved these many centuries. 

" They will be cared ht I — ^this I feel unwaveringly ; yet, doubttas; 
their tender feet might be spared many roughnesses, with a mother's 
hand to smooth the way. God has been very good to me. I am not 
worthy of all the mercies and the kindnesses that He has shown me." 

Spring came again to the stricken mourner. After the first smart- 
ing of the wound was over, her heart began to yearn for the old &mi- 
liar places — Mayfield, and Salem, and Ohiey. But now that her school 
term is ended, and her failing health forewarns her that she will never 
teaoh again, i^e must husband with care the slender purse. She still 
keeps her music scholars, and bends patiently over the few girls that 
oome to her for lessons in drawing ; — ^but this cannot last much longer. 

The first of April brings Captain Brown to the city, partly on bui- 
ness, but more to call on Mrs. Vernon. He is much struck at Ae 
change in her appearance, and can hardly keep his self-possesskii 
thnnigh the brief interview. Before leaving, he asks her tf there is 
anything she wants ; and she says, falteringly, *' Nothing half so modi 
aa to 8tH!» the old place again." He slips ten dollars into her hand, 
iVinu his capacious palm. " Ah I " said she, playfully, " you have not 
for^Uton your old text" "And now," said he, "when it gets a littio 
waruu^r, we shall expect you. The women-folks will be impatient till 
vou oome." Last of all, he took from his hat a carefully wrapped 
bouquet i>f flowers, saying, " Here Is something, of Susie's sendmg. I 
o\\\y ho]H» prou won*t died as many tears over it as she did this mom- 
Jilgf *' jujt^ without wedtuig to uoVa \2ti% ^^^\^ \sa said good-b/e. 
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Withoat this touching gifit, Mary would have wept as soon as he 
^as gone. The tide of feeling had been forcibly repressed; but 
now, as she looked at the fEuniliar flowers — the geranium sprays 
and blossoms from the very plant she had nurtured for years ; the 
Uf-opened buds from her own monthly rose, and especially the 
fiolets from the garden at the parsonage — she knew so well the 
ipot where they were culled — ^who shall blame her if she wept till 
her nerves were all unstrung, and she had scarcely strength at night 
to undress the children, and lay herself upon the pillow ? But all 
night there mingled with her dreams a vision of the dear old home, 
with that straggling branch of honeysuckle that waved the sad fare- 
well; and the vines putting on their greenness; and the babbling 
faiQok, and whispering pines, and solemn mountain. And when she 
ftwoke, her heart leaped at the thought of exchanging these brick 
walls for the beautiful reality. 

Captain Brown, on his return, could scarcely speak of Mrs. Vernon 
with composure. " Such a change 1 — ^you'll see — you'll see I Her ears 
and fingers are as transparent as that cheeny cup on the shelf. If she 
comes here, wife, shell not go back again. She's 'most through. 
And if you've a mind, I'm thinking we'll offer to take one of the little 



" She wouldn't trust the child to us, Mr. Brown." 

*' But Susie has been with her so much, I often think she's got her 
ways." 

** Well, I am willing," said the good woman. " We will see I " 
. The hope of this visit, Mary kept many days in her heart ; but, alas I 
it was never to be realized. As the time drew near, an unexpected 
claim was handed in for settlement, and, after a struggle, she appro- 
priated to it the ten dollars, and resigned the hope of seeing Olney. 
Wxom this time she sank rapidly. 

Mabel had foreboded such a fate, even as far back as that last sick- 
ness, a year ago, at Olney, when the parsonage walls were soaked by 
the spring rains, and she was overtasked with care, and many com- 
forts were foregone, because the money failed. After Mr. Vernon's 
funeral, she had asked the landlady to drop her a line, if Mrs. Vernon 
should be sick and need a nurse. So, uow, she came as for a visit ; and 
iJays passed, and she took by degrees the mother's place with the chil- 
dren, and did everything so naturally, that Mrs. Vernon did not realize 
her own debility, or know the extent of Mabel's generosity. Noble 
girl I She had left her place, where she was earning three dollars a 
week, and brought with her the savings of the last year, devoting her 
all to smooth the closing days of one who had taken her, a motherless 
girl, and reared her up to womanhood. Thank God I humanity and 
gratitude have not died out of the world. " T4u\. iio\. m«K^ TssSsi^^^^* 
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She was soaedflBes aniinw to see some way of disposing of the 
^ihiieii. She had written to Mr. Catlin, to oc»ne and advise wSi 
her; and Mabel thxight she had a plan, to exchange Rose fer Ellen, 
if her annt would give her np, in csae Mr. Callin might offer to take 
one of them into hs own fiumly. For this dear one die felt the moat 
sofiotnde. But Mr. Catlin did not cooie. She knew not that he waa 
waiting, in the daOy hope that the qiasmodic affection of the heart, 
nnder which his care-worn wife was soffiaing, woold soon give waj, 
allowing him to kave her fcr a joomey to die city. The angel of 
death is over his dwelling, vet the time will come when dear Maij 
Gatlin wiD remember the little orphans. They will ever have a finoid, 
too^ while Mabel Ellis lives; as we shall see, if permitted hereafterta 
trace their history. 

Mary's £dth, on the whole, triumphed. Sometimes she spoke d 
brother James taking one oi the little girls to his Western home. Sbe 
was sore some way would be provided. And she said, at last, *' I haye 
settled nothing ; but I can leave Providence to arrange it alL" 

Mabel sent for Allie, when she saw the end approaching. He had 
been prepared, and bore himself with a fortitade and judgment tliat 
coold be expected of few boys in their eleventh year. The day after 
his arrival, his mother was better, and they had a long, sweet iaSki 
that will ever abide in his heart She spoke freely, and calmlj to(S 
of their past history; of the peculiar trials attending their caUing; 
lamented that she had not always looked as she might have done OQ 
the sonniest side of things, and had that grace and £sdth in exoeiae 
which would have taken away the sting of many a trouble. She some* 
times feared her children would magnify the discomforts of a minister'a 
lot, and shrink from it for themselves. She alludes to cousin Edward, 
and leaves for him an affectionate message : — 

" If he acquire property, tell him to remember that he is only a 
steward, and to do all the good that God gives him the ability ; and 
not to retain his old prejudice against Oiney. The difficulty theref 
was want of light and thought, as well as want of heart. They will 
do better by another minister. Much good seed has been sown there, 
which, though long buried, will not be lost." She expresses to Allie 
her conviction that better Aaya «e^ tomYCi:^ \xi \3afc ministry. The 
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chnrches will awake to the value of their religious privileges, and make 
their pastors more comfortable. They will see it to be their interest, 
and feel it to be a privilege. She recalls with him the happy days 
he so well remembers, when, though there were many shadows hover- 
ing near, they had joy, and peace, and domestic love, and Christian 
comfort, around the domestic hearth. She tells him, too, of the un- 
equalled joy his dear father felt when he had comforted some tempted 
soul, or brought back a wanderer to the Saviour's fold. Allie, in re- 
tam, opens all his heart ; and the tears, till now repressed, flow down 
her pale cheek, and she clasps him to her bosom, as he says it is his 
great ambition to be a good minister of the gospel, and follow his dear 
Other's steps. She forewarns him, that, unless he has great single- 
ness of purpose, trials may shake this resolution. But Allie smUes, 
and says — 

" Have I not seen the dark side already^ mother f So I shall not 
be disappointed." 

This was the last connected conversation. The effort had been too 
much. Kind caresses, single expressions of maternal love, broken 
prayers, ejaculatory praises, and silent benedictions, filled up the clos- 
ing scene. And on Mabel's faithful bosom, with one hand in Allie's, 
and the little ones held where she could see them, in the arms of pity- 
ing friends, quietly, and without pain, the silver cord was loosed ; and, 
at the early age of thirty-three, she joined the beatified above, who 
wait the fleeting days till the whole circle shall be again complete in 
a blest reunion in tiiie home on high. " Thanks be unto (Jod, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ." 

*^ These are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall 
the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, who is in the 
midst of the throne, diall feed them, and shall lead them unto living 
fountains of water, and God shall wipe away aH tears from their eyes." 

The precious clay is placed, for a time, in the vault by Edward's 
Bide ; while Mabel confides to the orphan boy her purpose, that both 
the parents shall yet sleep together under the blue sky, by the side of 
Bttle Willie, in the dear churchyard at Olney. 
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THE COUNTRY MINISTER'S WIFE 



' The gonshine broken in the rill, 
Though tam'd away, is Bunshine stUL" 



By Mks. PHELPS. 



THE SUNNY SIDE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THB PASTOE-ELECT. 



pleasant summer afternoon, Mr. Edwards, a young clergyman, 
rer from Lynnfield to Weston. These are two quiet villages in 
Ingland. He rode alone, for his friend. Miss Emily Harding, 
not be persuaded to accompany him at this time. He had 
id an invitation from the church in Weston to become their 

and was to be ordained on the following day. 

drive was a delightful one. Much of it took him through still 
roods. The horse's feet fell softly, as if on velvet, and the 
r-flies buzzed drowsily, and now and then a squirrel chirped, or 
sang a pleasant song. Our young minister was very thought- 
^0 his excited mind, the road over which he was passing seemed 
•ainbow bridge, which was linking two parts of his life together 
ife of preparation and his life of service. Of the one he was 
iking his leave; on the other he was about to enter. His 
ts and affections woxdd linger around past scenes, and he 
Dot bid them adieu without regret ; yet the future beckoned 

invitingly. In his heart he was glad to go to work, though 
ight — he knew — ^his work would be one of great care and toil, 
buckled upon him shining armour. He was full of youthful 
nd he said, " I am ready for the conflict — ^through Christ 
;hening me, I can do all things.'' 

Q he thought of his people ; of what they seemed most to need 
way of instruction ; of the plans for their improvement which 
be most likely to be successful. His mind was fertile in pro- 
and his imagination, taking the reins, boou dto^^ qtclVv ^^'sq^. 
h his fostering core, his charge gre^ in maioia. Wi^ ^^^^. ^^ 
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would make the most of himself, for their sakes ; and his affiec 
warmed towards them, and he thanked Gt>d that He had giyei 
such a work to do, and prayed that he might be faithful xmU 
end. 

Then she who was to share his labour and joy recaUed him t< 
sent practical domestic arrangements. On the next day he was 
ordained — a very important event surely ; but on the week foll< 
he anticipated one scarcely less important. He began to won 
they had not made a mistake in the order of these events. Cou 
do full justice to his first sermon, with that event in such immi 
prospect? As if to speed the time a little, he drew his whip i 
his pony's ears, who, feeling insulted by so smart a blow, start 
at a round trot, and soon brought his driver out of the still 
into the village of Weston. 

He had not been in Weston before, since his acceptance of ih< 
With what different eyes he now beheld it ! How was its beaut 
importance increased I With what real interest he looked o 
thriving farms ! Pony, as if to give him plenty of time for his si 
fell back into his sober jog. Several individuals recognised Mi 
wards. The school-children climbed a stone wall, and gave a " l 
for the new minister." He rode by them smilingly, with his h 
and made them his firm friends. 

Pony was now climbing a hill, near the top of which stoa 
church ; so he must needs walk — a liberty which his driver sci 
noticed. He was thinking of other things. Away on his right, 
was the handsomest house in Weston, and the richest man liv 
it : his name was Dodge. But, alas I Mr. 'Edwards had already 
that he was miserly. A sermon on the privilege of self-denial ooc 
to him. He decided to preach it in due time. 

Now he was passing a demure-loc^ng dwelling, and instant! 
sermon vanished from his mind, for it was there Deacon^ Jones 
and at the thought of him our young friend's brow clouded, 
slight acquaintance with him had quite confirmed the oommon i 
that he was a peculiar man. A good man he was generally bd 
to be, yet no one liked him. There seemed to be some x^urioos 
in his make, which nothing would fit. If the church startec 
movement, it was almost morally certain he would oppose it. 
helped along no plan which did not originate with himself. Kbi 
standing his goodness, he made so much trouble for the chw 
Weston, that in a fit of desperation they chose him to the deaooi 
thinking this would enlist his energies on the side of good ordei 
was *' jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire.'' He so ^' mag 
his o&oe," that the Weston p^igivt ^^\il fot some time begging. 

^ An officer ot tkie CongraeB^Uo'oal ox \iA«y«!A«BN.^:?a!Qa;5^ 
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after all, there was no erne in the parish who was so kind to the poor, 
80 attentiye to the sick, lived so simply and gave away so generously, 
18 Deacon Jones. It seemed as if the chnroh oonld neither do with-> 
out him nor wi^ him. 

''Ah me I" sighed Mr. Edwards, ''I am afraid I shall find the 
thorn there." His last conversation with one of his elderly friends 
oocorred to him. Said he, as he followed him to the door, and bade 
iim good-bye, " Now, when you are settled, if you find a crooked stick 
m wyour parish in the shape of an unruly deacon, don't hope to get rid 
of the trouble by running away : you will find one everywhere." 

Pony had now left the demure house quite behind him, and was 
i^proaching pleasanter objects. There was the church, with its hand- 
some spire and pleasant green blinds all freshly painted — as pretty a 
ehurch as a man could desire ; and nearly opposite was the dear little 
parsonage, with its liberal yard and new fence and thriving shade- 
trees. ''There we shall live," thought Mr. Edwards. Then the 
dock in the church steeple struck six. This was Deacon Emery's 
tea-hour ; so pony could linger no longer at the parsonage, however 
much he might be inclined to do so. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE NEW HOME. 



Though an ordination was no new thing at Weston, yet it made 
qioite a stir. At an early hour, people came riding in from the 
neighbouring villages, and the church was filled to overfiowing. A 
very liberal dinner was provided at the tavern — a measure which, by 
tiie way, was something new, and was proposed by Deacon Jones. 

The ordination services, as a whole, were unusually interesting; 
and the new minister pleased every one. For the admiration of the 
ladies, he was undoubtedly indebted much to his personal appearance. 
His ooxmtenance was one which readily betrayed feeling, and he ap- 
peared to great advantage. His manner also was warm-hearted and 
cordial, and this won the regard of the older people. 

After the services, a few with whom Mr. Edwards had become 
somewhat familiar crowded around him to inquire about his health and 
his plans. Said an old man to him, " We want you to bring your 
wife now, and settle down, for we hear you have got one picked out. 
On six hundred dollars, we think you can live pretty snug with us." 

Mr. Edwards smiled, and told him that he intended to do so, and 
dumld be absent the next week on his wedding iowt. A$^\ V^ q^^- 
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nation, he had no time to think of the weighty cares of his new office; 
for the Sabbath was fast approaching, and the first sermons for the 
occasion pressed him hard. He wrote night and day. He did not 
wish to disappoint his people : he was determined to do his best, but 
he could not satisfy himself. He wrote and re-wrote, till the bell 
tolled, and then entered his pulpit dissatisfied. After so much excite- 
ment, Monday morning found him of course quite exhausted. Then 
came preparations for his wedding — then the wedding itself— and the 
journey — and the visit home to introduce to his widowed mother the 
chosen wife of her only son — then the exchange on the following 
Sabbath. So, to say the least, he was scarcely rested when he arrived 
at Weston on the Tuesday following with his bride. 

For a particular account of their reception we are indebted to Mrs. 
Edwards's private journal ; and from the same source we must draw 
our most interesting accounts of the domestic history of this minister's 
family, 

(prom the journal.) 

We reached my father's, on our return from our wedding tonr, 
about noon. He and mother were as delighted to see me as if I had 
returned from Europe. I have never been away from them much. 
After dinner, we left home and started for Weston. Home 1 1 suppose 
I must not say that any more. Father, by the way, had made us a 
present of a fine horse and buggy. We shall take a world of comfort 
in it. How my pen lingers around the old spot ! If I do not hurry, 
I shall never get to Weston. 

It was a beautiful ride there. Prince took us over in about four 
hours. How grateful I am that we are to live so near home (there it 
is again). It seems to me my '* cup runneth over ".with mercies; I 
hope my heart acknowledges my heavenly Father's care in it ail; 
indeed, I think I do love to acknowledge this. 

I shall not soon forget this ride. Henry and I talked with each 
other more freely about our feelings and plans, our hopes and fears, 
than we had ever yet done. I ventured to tell him what anxieties had 
harassed me ; how often I had trembled when I thought of what was 
before me ; how totally unfitted it seemed to me I was for a minister's 
wife. I felt that I could love his people — I could love any one who 
loved him, but to take the lead among them would be painful to me. 
To be an object of notice, to be looked upon as a model — poor H 
who needed myself so much to be taught and led ! He told me to 
banish all such needless anxieties, and comforted me by making the 
path a little plain before me. Said he, " Just act yourself^ Emily, 
without any regard to what others will expect or think. Let your 
own coii£K)ience be your guide m tliQ new circumstances in which yoa 
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will be placed ; satisfy that, and you need nothing more.''^ I know I 
have a sincere desire to do what in all things will be best for his 
people ; but my mind is in some confusion as to what exactly a 
minister's wife should aim to be. I have before me a very good, very 
proper, very thankful kind of a lady, dressed in a straw bonnet, 
trimmed with green ribbon, but this does not help me much. 

I am very long in getting to Weston — longer than Prince was. It 
seemed to me we had but just started when Henry pointed with his 
whip to a tall spire, which showed finely on a background of blue 
clouds — " There is my church, Emily." Were we really so near ? I 
began to tremble — he laughed at me a little — I wished the introduc- 
tion over. Said he, " We will ride quietly into our own yard, and 
perhaps see no one till to-morrow." I suppose he did half believe it, 
but only half. Soon we turned into Elm Street. To my astonish- 
ment, it was filled with people dressed in their Sunday best, who 
seemed to be all hurrying in one direction. 

" What does it mean?" said I. 

Henry laughed. 

" I don't know, I am sure, unless they are going to pay their respects 
to the bride." 

I felt that my time had come, and I must meet it in a manner 
worthy of his bride. I tried to quiet myself, but by this time it was 
difficidt, for we were recognised, and though every one bowed to him, 
I felt that they looked at me. So many bright faces I had never seen 
at once. I looked at Henry. His speaking eye told me plainly how 
much he was pleased. I struggled still more to regain my composure, 
that I might meet his people as he would wish me to meet them. 

We drove up to our own house, but I had no time then to notice it. 
It seemed to be filled with people, and doors and windows were all 
opened. Prince stopped at the little white gate. Deacon and Mrs. 
Emery stood there, and cordially welcomed us to Weston. Deacon 
Emery offered me his arm, and with faltering steps I went up the 
path. Deacon and Mrs. Jones received us at the door, and as cordially 
welcomed us to our new home. My hat and shawl were taken off by 
some one, and I was ushered into a parlour already filled. I looked 
around timidly for Mr. Edwards, but I could scarcely find him. I 
was introduced, and introduced. I shook hands with all who came, 
and tried to look pleased, but, to tell the truth, I was both frightened 
and bewildered. The rooms were oppressively warm : I was tired : 
I was afraid I should fall. I leaned against a chair for support ; the 
buzzing became more and more indistinct ; I really did not know what 
I said or did. Mrs. Jones was the first to observe my embarrassment, 
and she quietly took me out of the room, and led me round to the 
back-stairs. 
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*< Yon look TOT tired," nidfl^; ""jin* dq» x^ into that room and 
lod: Toaradf in. I wiD «dl toq whim tea is leady." 

«'tea!" ftoo^L ''aBltoserveyOrtobeaerred?" Whateyer 
WIS Tel to be done, I was in need enough of present quiet. A few 
■umirt«9 mofe of tliat hat and excitement, and I think I should have 
fainted. Now I threw mjsdf into a diair, shut my eyes, and tried to 
rally my scattered senses. Soon I heard a step I well knew, and a 
tap at the door. *' Are yon aUe to go down to tea?" asked Heuji 
when admitted. 

*' Oh, Tea,' said I, " I am rested now. I will brash off the dilski 
little, f fed mnch better." 

We were met on the stairs by Deacon Jones, who with some f(N^ 
mality nshered ns into the tea-room. Tables were set here, loaded 
with ucetiea. Hot tea and coffee had been prepared, and were handed 
roond by the yonng ladies. All seemed to be enjoying themselves. 
When tea was'oTer, there was some bustle among the young men. A 
line was formed, and an original hymn was well song. This was their 
welcome to the new pastor. Henry felt it, and replied to it eloquently; 
then he made the closing prayer. Afier this came shaking of hands, 
and shaking of hands, and invitaticms to call— call — call. But with 
doe consideration for ns, by ^ght o'dodc Henry and I were aloae in 
the parsonage. 

** Emily" — said he, pretty soon — "are you too tired to look over 
the boose to>night?'' I was Tcry impatient to do so, for as yet Ihad 
really seen no&ing. My fumitore had been sent the week beftnre, 
and I knew that some of the people were to unpack it for us. They 
had not only done this, but had made the carpets and arranged eveiy 
thing. 

Our first Tisit was to the study. Here we found a handsome bode* 
case, — ^presented, it seemed, by the young men. Henry's books had 
been t^u^en firom his box, and nearly filled it I thought we had quite 
a little library to he^n with. Henry was inclined to stop and lanj^ 
a while at the order in which the books had been placed, but I slnt 
the door and would not let him. We went back to tiie parlour. How 
nice and new and pretty it looked — dmple as was my furniture I Here 
wo found a handsome rocking-chair and some mantel-lamps, placed 
there by the young ladies. In the chamber over this was an albom- 
bodquilt made by the children ; and indeed in every room we found 
Bomo testimonial of the good-will of the people. They had manifested 
80 much in our reception, that it seemed to me I already loved them. 
They were our first " people," and this was our first home. I felt as 
if nothing was wanting. Henry had been called to the pleasantest 
piriah in New England was a well-beloved minister, and I was his 
•wfc 
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After our earvey, we retamed to the parlour. As I placed the 
iight on a little stand, I found one present had been overlooked. It 
was a small En^h Bible, well bound, given by Mr. Dodge. Henry 
smiled when he saw from whom it came — I did not know why. This 
Bible was of a convenient size and good print, and Henry proposed 
that we should use it for a family Bible. I hesitated a little, thinking 
t almost too handsome, but we at length decided to do so. I drew 
ip the stand to the sofa, we sat down together, he read a portion of 
he Scriptures, and we kneeled side by side, in prayer. His heart 
ieemed to overflow with gratitude to God, and with simple and earnest 
>etition8 for God's blessing upon our new home and our family altar. 



CHAPTER in. 

THE BBSAILVASr GHAT. 



Passimg over the first few months of beginniog housekeeping at the 
Mirsonage, we met our friends again at the breakfast-table, on a plea- 
lant September morning. The windows of the little sitting-room were 
)pen, and a straggling branch of morning-glory, full of blue star-blos- 
lonis, had fallen in upon the white sill. The table, so neatly laid for 
:wOy with its simple white crockery, was cosy enough, and the lady 
irith rosy cheeks, who presided, looked around her with much satis- 
aotion. The breakfast was all of her own cooking — she had been up 
i couple of hours, working like a bee. 

"How are you going to get along without help?" asked Mr. 
ESdwards. 

" Beautifully," replied his wife. " I do not need any one. Is not 
this a nice breakfast ? Taste my biscuit. Do you not think that by 
md by I shall make them almost as well as your mother ?" 

" I never tasted better," replied he, and was silent. Mrs. Edwards 
felt it. Her eye instantly glanced over her table, but she could detect 
nothing wrong there. Still Mr. Edwards was silent, and sipped his 
coffee. At length he spoke suddenly, as if just aroused : 

** Emily, I doubt whether it is best to try to get along so." 

" Get along, how?" she inquired anxiously. 

*' Why, without helpv You have to work too hard ; and I know 
you have never been used to it, and it troubles me." 

"Is ^* all?" said Mrs. Edwards, smiling. "I was afraid some- 
thing was wrong in the breakfast. You need not have one moment's 
anxiety on that point. I have not been so free from headaches, for 
years, as since we have been at housekeeping and I Ibs.^^ ^<;>i^^^&^^ 
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work. I think it suits me. Besides, Henry, I love to do it, Wkile 
I am busy I fancy it is all for you, and that I am saving some of the 
salary for you, which can go towards filling up the bookcase. Don't 
I make a nice little housekeeper?" said she, laughing and lifting up 
her bright eyes to him, hoping to dispel the cloud which still lingered 
there. 

" The best in the world," replied he; "but to tell the truth, this 
salary business is beginning to trouble me. I find now that I did not 
fully understand it at the time of my settlement. The people have 
never yet raised over five hundred dollars ; they have depended on a 
few voluntary contributions to make out the amount. SoniBtimes they 
get it, and sometimes they do not ; there is no dependence to be placed 
upon it ; indeed, I doubt whether they will raise it even the first year. 
Our house-rent is ninety dollars. I am seriously afraid we cannot live 
here." 

" Don't you think we can make it out?" said Mrs. Edwards. "B 
seems to me that four hundred dollars, well managed, will do a great 
deal. It will be two or three years before I shall need anything, and 
you have a pretty good stock of clothing. Then here is our garden, 
and we can live mostly on the vegetables we raise. I really votdd 
prefer not to have a girl ; and I don't see, Henry, what we do want 
money for. We might lay up our salary for a * rainy day.' " 

She could not make him smile. 

" I have no fears for myself," said he gravely. " I expect to work, 
and work hard, and I trust T am willing to do so. I have motive 
enough in the nature of my work to sustain me ; but I see plainly that 
all the drudgery and petty cares inseparable from such a situation must 
fall upon you." 

" And have I no motive to sustain me ?" asked she, with tears in 
her eyes. " You do not know how much my heart is in the work of a 
minister's wife. You have not tried me long enough yet." 

" I think I do know," replied the young minister with returning 
cheerfulness, for anxiety and distrust were fast vanishing before such 
a spirit of hope and love. 

" I begin to find out one thing," said he at length, for now he was 
becoming sociable : " I begin to find out that I must have a settled 
plan about my studies. I must look over the whole field, make up my 
mind as to what I ought to do, what I can do, what I will do. It will 
never answer for me to depend upon the impulses and necessities of 
the hour for intellectual efibrt. I must do more than simply meet the 
wants of this people week by week. I must not narrow myself down 
to the actual demand upon me ; and I feel that I am in some danger 
of it. I see what is attainable, and have many enthusiastic aspirations 
for it; but when it comes t« govn^ mlQ m^ atudy day after day, in* 
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clined or disinclined, convenient or inconvenient, and toiling my way 
along, step by step, so slowly, my enthusiasm vanishes, my spirits flag, 
and if I am ready for the Sabbath, I am very apt to find excuses for 
leaving my study-table. " Yes," said he, with a laugh, " I am fully 
convinced that I should make a great man if it could only be done by 
one tremendous effort. It is daily, patient toil, that disheartens me. 
Now, Emily, I must, from the first, keep a jealous eye on this tendency 
of mine, and you must help me.'' 

" Tell me how I can help you?" 

" By feeling yourself, and by often reminding me, that it is my 
business to be in my study every forenoon ; and in order to accomplish 
anything there, I must have an uninterrupted morning. This, I fore- 
see, will throw all the ordinary business and social calls on you : what 
do you say to this?" 

" Oh, I shall find it pleasant, I have no doubt ; but is this all I can 
do to aid you ?" 

'' There is one little thing in our domestic arrangements that I see 
will be important — ^it is regularity about our meals. I ought to be 
ready by seven o'clock, the year round, to go into my study. But 
we cannot do much at this, with all your interruptions, until we have 
help." 

" We can try," said his wife. " I was trained by the clock, and 
regularity is habit with me." After a pause, she said in a gentler 
tone, " You don't know, Henry, how happy it makes me to feel that 
God is giving me something to do. I hope you will tell me whenever 
I can do anything which will be of any use to you or your people. I 
have no ambition for great deeds, as you know, but it is a comfort to 
me to have some duties distinctly before me. I can then work on 
cheerfully, day by day, improving every opportunity for accomplishing 
them which God gives me." 

" And this very spirit of cheerfulness and hope will be invaluable 
to me. Many a time it will raise a drooping wing, for I am somewhat 
easily dispirited." 

Emily gave him a look full of affection, and the young minister felt 
that, with her at his side, he ought to do his work well. 

" One thing more," said he, " now while I think of it. I wish you 
would learn to be an impartial hearer of my preaching. Pass your 
judgment on my sermons as candidly as you would on those of another 
man. It will do me good. If you think everything I write smart, I 
shall soon be of the same opinion myself." 

" Ah I now you give me something to do which is not easy," replied 
she ; " you must make allowances for what your wife thinks.'* 

Mr. Edwards had now talked himself into good spirits. " This 
salary business," said he, " will do me good iw o^^ '^^'^." 
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"How BO?" 

" Why, if we are to live on nothing, we shall have nothing of cotine 
to lay up for old age — bo it will not do to have any old age.'' 

" What do you mean 1" 

" I have an idea that if the same amount of time and energy wUcli 
it requires to save money were expended in disciplining our brains, 
they would hold out to earn our bread as long as we should want it 
Now, I have no prospect of having any capital to retire upon, I must, 
probably, if God gives me health, work while I live. This is an 
additional inducement to me to form studious and industrious habits 
now. If I allow myself easy work in the morning, where shall I find 
the strength to toil at eventide?'' 

" I do not think you are in any danger of being indolent,'' replied 
his wife. " My greatest fear is, that you will overwork and break 
down, as so many young ministers do." 

" It will not do to preach that doctrine to me, Emily. I am in no 
such danger. ' Hard work, and steady at it,' is the only thing wbioli 
will make me successful. Now, I foresee that you will be expected to 
supply all my deficiencies. You will have to visit, and to be visited, 
and to attend all sorts of societies. I do not feel, either, that the 
people have any claim upon you for such an outlay of time and 
strength ; but I see, that wherever there is a gap where good may be 
done, you will be sure to enter it. How you are to meet all these 
claims, and have so much to do at home besides, I confess, troubles 
me. I fear it will be taxing you beyond your powers." 

" My dear Henry," said she, " it is but to take one thing at a time, 
and it will all come easily. If God continues to me my health, I need 
have no fears that I cannot do all He would have me da Let us trast 
the future with Him." 

The blue stars on that straggling branch of morning-glory folded 
their silken leaves, for the sun was already high. When this long 
breakfast chat was concluded, it was too late for our minister to do 
much in his study before dinuer that day. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE minister's COMPANY. 
JOURNAL. 



. . . What a busy time I have had of it I We have entertained 
at our table no less than forty i^i^\fe \)&aa n^wJl^ «»d every meal hi» 
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been prepared by my own hands. It is well for me it does not happen 
80 very often. Yesterday afternoon we had been alone for the first 
time, abont two hoars, and were really enjoying it, when I chanoed to 
look out of the window, and saw an old gentleman in a yellow gig, with 
a dusty trunk strapped on behind, just driving into the yard. 

To tell the truth, I was not glad. I was tired, and Henry and I 
had promised ourselves so pleasant an evening together. I looked at 
him, and saw him bite his lips. He was disappointed too. The old 
gentleman got out, slowly ascended the steps, and knocked. Mr. 
Edwards did not seem inclined to answer the call. I felt that I must 
make the effort '" He is old and feeble,'' said I, hurriedly, trying to 
fflnile, " let us take care of him." I invited him in. He was a good 
old minister, and was on his way to a distant town, to bring home a 
cdck child who was in a dedine. He intended to stay with us over 
ni^ht. He seemed very much fetigued, and sat down at once by the 
fire. Mr. Edwards accordingly went out and put up his horse. This 
made seven horses which we had housed and fed in one week. I must 
confess it annoyed me. I did not like to have Henry's time taken up 
with it : indeed, I did not think it exactly proper that he should turn 
hostler so often ; but I have tried to put it out of my thoughts. I 
bri^tened up the fire, and gave the old gentleman a pair of slippers, 
and made him as comfortable as I could, and he looked so pleased and 
contented that I went cheerfully to prepare his tea. He retired very 
early, so that, after all, Henry and I had the evening quite to our- 
selves. Perhaps the cmisciousness that we had made a great effort to 
entertain the stranger added to our enjoyment. 

We had then a long talk about this visiting among ministers. 

" We cannot live at this rate, Emily," said he ; ^^that is a settled 
matter. You look now completely worn out, and I have made up my 
mind not to have it go on so any longer. We must have help. You 
can at least have a little girl, to save you steps. As for myself, I will 
not be hostler any longer. Now for this whole week I have not been 
able to go into my study until after ten, because I have had horses to 
harness and visitors to see off. We must either give up entertaining 
horses, or sell Prince ; for, to say nothing of the trouble, we cannot 
afford to keep both. If the people do not make up the salary this 
year, we shall run in debt ; and once in debt, I see no hope of ever 
getting out." 

" I have been thinking," said I, " that we had better tell our friends 
plainly that we cannot conveniently keep their horses. The tavern is 
near by, and they can drive over there. I am not willing to have you 
troubled with it ; neither do I think it is exactly proper that you should 
attend to it. But to our house and our table, Henry, let us make 
these poor mbnatera welcome, and sbaxe mtii ^S^^ifik ^\aX» ^^\ss?i^^^ 
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After a few minutes* serious thought, he said gravely, " A minister'^ 
salary ought to be large enough to enable him to travel when he needs 
it, and put up at a hotel as other men do. He ought not to be 
obliged to stop at a brother minister's house to save himself a few 
shillings." 

" But if we cannot make their salaries larger?" said I. 

" Then," replied he, " we must entertain them just as you have 
done ; and may they never get worse fare." I received an expression 
of approbation which quite repaid me for my fatigue. 

The next morning our visitor rose before we had thought of stirring, 
and I heard him go down into the parlour and build a fire. Suppos- 
ing he was anxious to be on his way, I immediately rose, kindled my 
kitchen-fire, and set the table. The morning was dark and cold ; it 
was almost an hour earlier than I was accustomed to rise, so that I 
really made a good deal of effort, for me. I prepared as nice a break- 
fast as I could for our old friend. I baked hot biscuit and made an 
extra cup of coffee — ^for that dying child was much in my mind, and 
it seemed as if any little attention to the father was a kindness to her ; 
so I felt quite happy as I stepped briskly about. I shaved down some 
dried beef which my mother had sent me, cut a plate of cheese, and 
soon my breakfast was smoking on the table. A blessing was asked, 
and the covers lifted. The old man looked first at one thing and then 
at another, and seemed dissatisfied. At length he asked, " Haven't 
you a bit of fresh meat in the house you could let me have ?" I had ; 
so I went and cooked it for him. At first, I had a little struggle with 
myself to feel just right, but it was soon over. Now I am glad I 
went, for I believe he is truly a good man, and I may never have an 
opportunity to do anything more for him. 

We have had so much company that Mr. Edwards has not half- 
finished his first sermon. Ah 1 this is the worst of it. Now he must 
exchange, or preach an old one ; and I do not feel willing to have him 
do either. What can I do to save his time ? I do not know but I 
had better keep a little girl. She can bring in wood and water, and 
that will save him some odd minutes. 



CHAPTER V. 

DEMAND AND EFFORT. 
JOURNAL. 



Monday, — I feel weary to-night, and not much like writing. Mr. 
Edwards looks jaded out. He sat \i^ Y^^i^i oi ^\iX.\yi^^-^ \i\^\»^\iCk ^\gk 
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his sermon, and then preached three times yesterday. I heard that 
X)eacon Jones began to complain because he had no more meetings. 

I have a little girl, Jane, who works for board and clothing, and I 
hire a washerwoman besides. She is a member of our church, and a 
most excellent woman. I like to hear her talk. The first day she 
oame to work for me, I did not know exactly what to do. I did not 
know whether I should be expected to ask her to sit down to the table 
'With us or not, so I stepped gently into the study, for I thought it 
xurgent business." 

*' Henry," said I, " shall I ask her to eat with us?" 
" Who ?" said he, looking up. 

" Why, the washerwoman. I want to do just the right thing ; now, 
whatsbaUIdo?" 

He burst out laughing, and told me '^ I could judge as well as he 
— ^he knew nothing about it." 

He did not help me at all. I determined I would keep on the safe 
side ; so when Jane and I had dinner all ready, I went to her and 
invited her to sit down with us. 

" No, I thank ye," said she pleasantly, " I am all wet and dirty, 
and I had rather eat with Jane in the kitchen." I respected her for 
her good sense. 

Jane is a nice little girl, and I find she can save me a great many 
steps. To-day I tried to wash the paint in the parlour, and while I 
was about it I had four calls. I wiped the suds from my hands, and 
sat down. The calls were mostly on business. I was informed of 
my appointment to the ofl&ce of First Directress in the Sewing Circle, 
and also of the female prayer-meetings which are to commence on the 
first Wednesday of next month. Henry wanders about the house to- 
day, as if he felt indisposed even to read a newspaper. 

Tuesday. — Some one came this morning for Mr. Edwards. Widow 
Green had a stroke of the palsy in the night. She is quite old, and 
has been feeble a long time ; but as it is probable she will linger in 
this state for some weeks, I thought I would not disturb him. It 
seemed to me very necessary that he should have his mornings this 
week, so I decided to go myself. Now, she lives a mile and a quarter 
from us. This is something of a walk for me ; however, I took it^ 
for I would not call Henry down to harness the horse. I wish Jane 
and I could learn to harness Prince ; it would be very convenient 
in an emergency. 

I found Widow Green's daughter much distressed. She met me 
at the door, seized my hand, and burst into tears. I was quite un- 
prepared for this, the old lady was so far advanced in years ; but I 
should have remembered that we never see t\io tm^ ^V^k^ ^^ \<ij^ 
as if we could part with a mother. I tried lo Goxoiopt^. V«t^\s^^^i^ 
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tell the troth, I did not know what to say. I found myself wholly 
unequal to it. I could only sympathise with her. 

She soon led me up-stairs into a pleasant little chamber, wUch 
looked towards Uie setting sun. There in bed, bolstered up, lay the 
old lady. One arm had fidlen powerless at her side, and one comer 
of her mouth was drawn down sUghtly — not enough, however, to u^nre 
the expression, for she looked calm and happy. She nused her other 
hand, and tried to bid me welcome, but her tongue refused to obey, and, 
after one or two indistinct sounds, she gave it up, but her eye wandered 
to the Bible on the shelf^ and I underwood that she wished to hear me 
read. I did so, and then spoke a few words of c(»nfort and sympathy 
to her and her weeping daughter ; promised them Mr. Edwards dioald 
call in the afternoon, and took my leave. How humbled I felt, as I 
walked back ; how utterly unfit I am to stand by the bedside of the 
dying! 

It was quite late when I reached home. I found dinner all ready, 
and Henry waiting impatiently for me, and claiming the credit of 
the cookery. 

I think a great deal about the prayer-meeting. I cannot keep it 
out of my mind. It is my duty to go, I know, and I cannot ezeose 
myself, without throwing a " stumbUng-block " in the way of cthora 
I believe these little praying circles are often blessed, and that my 
influence must go towuds their support But what shall I do? I 
have never in my life prayed in the hearing of another ; and to go 
for the first time before so many, most of them much older than my- 
self, and 60 much more advanced in their Christian course — ^I am ^ 
tre^ed when I think of it. I sometimes say, '' I cannot do it." Hay 
I not plead that I am <^ timo of speech f" Will Gtod accept this plea? 
Ah 1 I fear not. If He gives me, then, this cross to bear, shall Isedc 
to escape from it? No, I must take it I must go. I most do 
the best I can. Perhaps He will '^ strengthen me in the hour of 
need." Do I not know that '' He will not try me above what I am 
able to bear?" 

Wednesday. — This is an important day to me, and I wish to record 
its mercies. Through the morning I felt sad ; I could not forget the 
trial before me. Once or twice I retired to pray for Divine assistance. 
When the appointed hour arrived I became much agitated. I belicTe 
I had dreaded it so much that my nervous system was affected. WA 
trembling hands I tied on my bonnet and went softly out. I did not 
wish even to have Henry speak to me. I walked rapidly to Deacon 
Emery's. I was early; there were only two ladies there. This 
relieved me a little, for we chatted on indifferent matters until moie 
Mssembled. Mrs. Emery then read a selected portioir of the Serip- 
and called upon an old \ad^ \a\&^\ m^^xv^^* Qke ofiiered an 
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excellent prayer. I was quieted by it ; it almost seemed as if God 
had directed her what to say for my comfort. After this they sang, 
and I tried to join them, but found I could not, my voice trembled 
80 much. At the close of the singing, Mrs. Emery said they would 
like to join with me in prayer. My heart beat violently — I could 
scarcely breathe ; but I did not hesitate. I had made up my mind 
before I came what it was my duty to do. I kneeled ; I attempted 
to speak — ^my lips quivered, but I could not utter a sound. There 
was a deathlike stillness for a few seconds ; then I burst into a flood 
of tears and wept violently. I heard others weeping around me. No 
one rose. Once more I summoned all my resolution, and this time 
mj Toice obeyed me ; and God gave me thoughts and feelings and 
limguage. It seemed to me I felt His presence and blessing as I had 
never done before ; and when I concluded the effort, I felt that this 
straggle was all over. A sweet peace fell upon my heart. Uow can 
I be grateful enough to my heavenly Father that He did not leave me 
to follow my own sinful inclinations in regard to this matter I Now I 
can tell Henry about it. How different are my feelings to-night from 
those of last night ! 

Thursday. — I have had a very happy day ; I hardly know why either, 
for nothing unusual has happened. Mr. Edwards went punctually 
to his study at seven, and this always starts the day right. Mother 
and Martha drove over this morning to go with me to the society. I 
mean to make a business of being punctual, and I was there at the 
appointed minute. Thb is one of the little virtues, the cultivation 
of which I shall be glad to help along by my example. Henry will 
not let me be directress : he thinks that some lady who has less 
demand upon her time should take it. He is right, I suppose, as he 
generally is, for it would require much time to fit all the work — more 
tiian I, situated as I am, can command ; and I would much rather 
not hold the office at all than to hold it nominally. The ladies were 
disappointed, and some, I fancied, dissatisfied by my refusal, but I 
cannot help it : I must be guided by my own conscience. I mean to 
go right on and do what seems to me right, and bear the consequences. 
I hope by and by I shall be able so to secure their confidence, that they 
will be willing to trust me to form my own judgment as to what is 
right and proper for me to do. For one thing, now, I mean to attend 
the society meetings always, if I can. I think, for their social results, 
it is highly important that they should be sustained. Mr. Edwards 
thought it would be a good plan to have reading during a part of the 
afternoon. The ladies accede to it, because the pastor proposes it, I 
imagine ; but I fear that this plan will not succeed. There is so much 
work going on, and so many things wanted, that a reader m\i%t V^^ 
constantly interrupted. Yet I sliould Uke to tx^ \l\ \\. ^ws^.^ ^^ ^ 
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little more character to our meetings. I suppose I shall be expected 
to furnish books, and I am sure I shall be puzzled what to select. 
Light reading it will not do for me to carry, and serious reading will 
not interest them, and I have not a very extensive library to select 
from. However, I will do my best, and if I bear it in mind, little in- 
teresting items may fall in my way. I can glean something by the 
wayside. I found, the other day, a very interesting account of Frank- 
lin's early life, in an old newspaper which mother sent me around a 
ham. I cut it out and put it away carefully in my society box. 

Friday. — No studying going on to-day. Henry had to go out, right 
after breakfast, about five miles, to see a dying man *,. and this after- 
noon he was called three miles in another direction, to marry a couple. 
It seems as if he could not spare a day, so near the close of the week. 
We heard yesterday that Deacon Jones was dissatisfied because he 
visited so little, and made some sharp remarks about it. I hope 
Deacon Jones is a good man : I believe he is, but it would make a 
great chaoge in him if he could be a country minister one year. 
When he returned to his deaconship, I am quite sure he would be 
more considerate. It seems to me that Mr. Edwards is labouring hard 
and faithfully. He has the best good of his people near at heart, and 
does not spare himself. I wish they understood how much it would 
be for their interest not to disturb him in the morning. Such a day 
as this troubles me. Sermon -writing now must come late into Satur- 
day night, and then for haggard looks and low spirits, Monday. 

Saturday. — About ten this morning, Bev. Mr. Jones, with his wife 
and child, came to spend the Sabbath with us. I was embarrassed 
when I met him, but soon I told him frankly that if he would excuse 
it, I would not call Mr. Edwards down, as he had a broken week, and 
was not quite ready for the Sabbath. I must confess I was relieved when 
Mr. Jones told me that he was obliged to give up preaching himself for 
a while, on account of throat troubles. Not that I was glad be was 
ill, of course, but I was glad Henry would not have to invite him into 
the pulpit. He has had more help of late than Deacon Jones and 
Miss Cribby like. I do not know, but I am too sensitive about what 
the people say, but I do want them to love him ; for if they do not, 
he can do them no good. Miss Cribby is a most excellent woman, 
but she is peculiar. I hope that some time we shall understand each 
other better ; and yet I find I can get along more easily with her than 
I did at first. I am sometimes a little surprised to see how much I 
am interested in this people — how ready I am to excuse their faults 
and admire their virtues. They seem like a part of our family. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PERPLEXmSS AND PURPOSES. 

Some years from the last date, we meet our friends, again in those 
quiet woods which overshadow a part of the road between Lynnfield 
and Weston. They were now riding in a buggy waggon, which 
Prince seemed to carry with as much ease as he had carried the 
chaise — for his additional load was but a slight one. Master Harry, 
though stout, was but a two-year-old, and baby Emma's weight was 
too trifling to be noticed. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards looked somewhat 
older and graver than when we last saw them here, on their wedding 
tour. 

** I wish," said Mr. Edwards, " that I could go to Boston, this fall, 
to the meeting of the Missionary Board." 

*• Why don't you ? " replied his wife. " I had thought of the plan 
myself. I really want you to go ; it would do you good. You have 
scarcely been away now for three years. You need the change, and 
irould enjoy those meetings very much." 

" I know that, love ; but where am I to get the money to go with ?" 

** Why, Prince will carry you, and you would put up with my uncle. 
You would scarcely need any money." 

'* I have not a dollar I could spare to pay for having my horse kept, 
after I got there, I declare I " said he, cracking his whip ; " this is 
what I call being poor." 

Mrs. Edwards smiled, but looked in vain for an answering smile. 

" We could get along beautifully," said she, " if they would only 
pay us what is really due ; don't you think so, Henry? " 

'^ It would be small enough at best," replied he ; " but the people 
are so backward in their payments, it is impossible to get along at all. 
Quarter-day comes— no salary ready — I must take an order on the 
stores, or nothing. We must buy even the salt for our porridge at a 
disadvantage, and I must be always in debt. I really feel ashamed to 
fwe some of my own people who have claims on me. They are 
honest debts, and ought to be paid ; but, time after time, I must put 
ihem oflF with the same old story. To tell the truth, I have not a 
dollar of my own in the world. I have a bank-note which I borrowed 
of Deacon Emery just to keep in my pocket-book for an emergency.. 
Things have been in this state now for several months. There is always 
an excuse for not paying me. I have not bought a book since the 
first year I was settled. How in the world, Emily, you struggle alon^ 
and keep so cheerfuJ^ with all your care ^ixl^l «A!(^<^^)^ ^<s£!&kN> 
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imagine. If it had not been for you, I should have given np long 
ago in despair/' 

" Why, Henry," replied she, " indeed it is really wonderful to see 
how Gtod has provided for us. Through all our sickness, we had one 
of the very best physicians, and he, you know, never would take a cent 
of pay, either for attendance or medicine. Then our children are 
healthy, and Jane has proved a real treasure ; she does almost as 
much work as a woman. Mother and the girls have quite clothed her, so 
that she has cost us almost nothing, and I have been able to teach her, 
evenings. Beally, Henry, I have almost everything I want. For 
myself, I do not mind the salary troubles ; it is only on your account 
I feel them." 

" It is not right," said he, — bursting out like a torrent long pent 
up, — " it is morally wrong for the people to be so remiss in this 
matter. I would rather, to-day, receive one-half the amount in ready 
money, which they give me now in orders ; it would be worth more to 
me. Here we are ; we must buy at just such a store, at any price 
they please to set, and often take a thing which is not what we want, 
because we can get no other. Then I do not, even in this way, 
receive all which they agreed to give me. There is scarcely a family 
in Weston who live on such small means as we have, and yet we 
entertain more company than all of them put together. Now I suffer 
from this. I go into my study disheartened. Often when I take np 
my pen to write, I think of you down- stairs toiling so patiently and 
cheerfully from morning to night, with your children in your arms, 
and I feel that it is my business to relieve you myself, if I cannot 
afford you relief in any other way. Then, when company comes, I 
sometimes look out and see them driving in, and feel that we have 
scarcely the bread to give them, and you certainly have .neither time 
nor strength to spend on their entertainment. I confess it unmans 
me. I often lay down my pen and weep. Anything is better than 
such a life as this, and I will live so no longer — on that I am deter- 
mined I My usefulness is destroyed. I can do more good digging 
by the highway. I have made up my mind to ask for a dismission 
this week." 

Mrs. Edwards looked up in amazement. She had received no 
intimation before of any approach to such a crisis. She hardly knew 
what to say. 

" What could you do," she asked at length, quietly, " if you were 
dismissed ?" 

" First, I would sell off everything and raise a little ready money, 

and then I would take you and the babies home to my mother's farm. 

lean earn jour living there, ati^WN^ \ivm^ t<i look about me a little 

for other employment. Live ^e m\va\., ^tl^ Hi \ <5assasi\» ^^ \Si by 
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jacliing, I must try teachiDg. Thank God, * every labourer is 
rthy of his hire.' " 

They rode on some time in silence ; at length Mrs. Edwards asked 
a gentle tone : 

^' Had we better make so important a moye hastily?'' 
" It would not be a hasty move/' was his reply. " I have thought 
all over many and many a time, and looked it through from be- 
ming to end, and my duty now seems to me clear, and my path 
in. My resolution is formed. I am not, on the whole, sorry that 
ettled here, for I have learned many things by experience, which 
1 be of great use to me hereafter ; but it seems to me that my work 
•e is done. As our family expenses increase, our perplexities in- 
ase : and I have to spend so much energy in providing the needful 
eat and drink and wear, that I have little left for professional 
lies. Mj^ enthusiasm has vanished, my spirits flag, my sermons 
ig, and what I write with little interest the people hear with as 
le. It would be wrong for me to continue this course any longer." 
Prince now of his own accord stopped at the door of his old home, 
andmother took the baby, and aunty the laughing Harry. Mrs. 
Iwards looked pleased, but a close observer could have detected now 
1 then a sigh. She was thinking of the future. The next morning 
r friends returned to Weston. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE COMPROMISE. 



Weston was taken entirely by surprise when their pastor asked a 
miission ; and there was a great excitement about it. They could 
t understand what the difficulty was, for they were quite sure they 
re satisfied with him. It did not seem to occur to them that he 
lid be dissatisfied with them 1 A few ventured to come to head- 
arters for some light on this dark subject. They were frankly told 
it Mr. Edwards had said all to his people on the subject of their 
euniary remissness which he deemed it proper to say, and that he 
old not consent to remain where he must perpetually dun his people 
: his salary. 

Those whose counsel was sought investigated the matter thoroughly, 
le result was, that they censured the people in very plain terms, and 
jre decidedly against a dismission of the minister. With this the 
ople were not oifcnded, for they were really TtvuQiVv ^XXasS^^^V^Ni^^ 
BIT miniater and his wife, and by no mcaii^ -^'^vci^ \» ^«sN» ^>J^ 
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them. They saw also that, having been so long without any settled 
pastor, they had really fallen into loose ways of doing business. No 
one had brought them up to the mark. Now they came forward, and, 
of their own accord, entered into a written agreement, that the salary 
— ^five hundred dollars a year, in ready money — should be in the hands 
of the treasurer on such a day, subject to Mr. Edwards's order. Itf 
addition to this, they would agree to raise another hundred by volm- 
tary contributions, if they could ; and in case they could not, thej 
would yearly give a donation party. This affair brought out warn 
expressions of attachment, even from Miss Cribby and Deacon Jones; 
but, notwithstanding this, it cost Mr. Edwards a struggle to consent to 
remain. He was convinced that, nine times out of ten, when a minister 
has asked a dismission, it is best that he should go ; and he also fell 
that even now his salary would be too small to meet his necessaiy 
expenses. He did not, however, see his way quite clear to lenev hi 
application. 

" Well, EmUy," said he that evening, " I do not see but that ire 
must stay, for the present at least. One good will come from the 
move — ^we shall know what to depend upon, though, at the best, fe 
shall have a hard time of it." 

" Perhaps we can meet it as well as any one," replied she. " Some 
one must live here. There are souls in Weston as precious as else- 
where." 

" I know that," replied he, " and if I had only myself to care for, 
I would cheerfully labour here till I die. But I must prDvide for my 
family. How are we to educate our children ? Why, our shoemaker, 
over the way, earns more than I do." 

" I never allow myself an uneasy thought about the children," 
replied she. " If God spares them to us, and they wish for an educa- 
tion, some way will be provided, I have no doubt. Would it be right 
to leave what, all things considered, seems a post of duty, to provide 
for an uncertain future ? Would it not seem like a distrust of God's 
care of us?" 

'* You preach like a minister," said Mr. Edwards, with a smile. 

" Oh, Henry," replied she, as the colour deepened a little in her 
cheeks, " indeed I did not mean to preach. I was only saying to you 
just what came into my heart." 

" Well, love, here we will stay, unless some new door should be 
opened, so long as the people will keep to their agreement. We will 
cheerfully trust our children, ourselves, and the future, in Qod's 
hands." 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

TISIT TO BOSTON. 

Tub new order of things made a most remarkable change in the 
minister's family. With an unlooked-for consideration, Mr. Dodge 
himself called with the money, on the morning of the day on which the 
salary was due. Now they could pay as they went along, and they 
contracted no more debts. There was no more borrowing money to 
fill an empty pocket-book. Sometimes they had an opportunity to 
«end to Boston, and they always improved it, for they could purchase 
at an advantage there, procuring a nicer article for the same price. At 
ike close of the year, it seemed as if one dollar had gone as far as 
three had formerly done, when taken in " orders." 

The donation-party — as it was called — was also some help, although 
it was far from being as good for them as the hundred dollars woidd 
have been in money. They received many things which they would 
not have bought. Then it was not exactly pleasant to take as a 
gift what was in fact their due. However, the more intelligent part 
of the people regarded the thing in the right light, ».c., as a favour, to 
be allowed to pay a part of the salary in this manner ; and felt that 
ihey were the party under obligation. Those who did not regard it 
thus, Mrs. Edwards found it quite easy to get along with. Indeed, 
she seemed to get along with everybody, — even with Miss Cribby. 

The new order of things was felt by the society also. Their 
minister came to them no longer with a troubled countenance, neither 
did he write for them despondingly. His people said he had never 
preached better ; and this was true. 

The two ends of the year now met so well, that on the ensuing 
spring Mr. Edwards again entertained the idea of going to Boston. 
He had not taken a journey with his wife since their marriage, and he 
felt that the change and relief from care would bo of great service to 
her. She, however, objected to going, assigning various reasons, and 
concealing the main one which was in her mind, — the additional ex- 
pense of taking her. Mr. Edwards overruled all these objections, 
pressed his point, and she consented to accompany him. 

Then followed the " getting ready ^'^ — a small affair for him, but a 
great one for her. She had not purchased a nice dress for herself 
since her marriage. Now the relatives with whom she was to stay in 
Boston were fashionable people, and she found she had a little feeling 
about appearing there in such an antiquated dress. The old remark, 
about " coming out oi Noah's ark," wo\AA &ii '\\s^ ^iwj vcXa V^\^ \ssss^* 
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After a few straggles with herself, she had about made up her mind to 
go with the best she had, and to feel satisfied with it, when she received 
very unexpectedly from the ladies of the parish a new black silk 
dress. They also had some feeling about their minister's wife, and 
wished her to appear as well as others. With the dress was a little 
note, enclosing two dollars, with which they asked her to buy a new 
ribbon for her straw bonnet. This was a well-timed present, and Mrs. 
Edwards was touched by the kind interest which the ladies manifested. 
She was also comforted by it, for she had been a little afraid that her 
sensitiveness about her dress was not altogether right. 

Her mother and Martha came over from Lynnfield on so important 
an occasion as the making of a silk dress, and it was soon done up ir 
good style. The old Dunstable-straw was sewed over yet once more; 
it was newly bleached to the last degree of faintness, and trimmed 
with a fresh, modest, green ribbon. Mrs. Jones brought in, one evei- 
ing, a little parcel, which she kept tucked under her apron till just is 
she was going away — then she slipped it under the table-covJr. 
Martha laughingly opened it, and found a nice new green veil. So 
our traveller seemed to be all equipped. The children returned with 
grandmother to Lynnfield, and everything being ready, the day was 
fixed for their start. At an early hour, Prince, in shining harress, 
stood waiting at the door, and quite a party of interested friends cdled 
to see them off. It was a cheerful and pleasant group on the steps of 
the parsonage ; and in the midst, quietly and sweetly, stood the 
minister's wife. Was she not the facsimile of that image she long 
ago had in mind ? Was she not "very good^*^ and " very thankful,*^ 
and dressed even in the straw bonnet with " green ribbons f 

Indeed her new attire was so becoming, and she appeared so pretty, 
that her husband looked at her with beaming eyes, which veil ex- 
pressed his pleasure at her improved appearance. The ladies 
smiled at one another, and felt repaid for all they had done. 

No one, who has not once in a lifetime taken such a patiently- 
earned journey can fully understand how much Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
enjoyed. They seemed almost to have entered a new world. Every 
thing interested them ; the light and shade, the waving trees, the ever 
changing landscape, rocks and birds and flowers, farms and fruit- 
orchards, alike attracted their attention. They talked incessantly ; 
time flew, and before they were ready for it, Prince had brought them 
within sight of the dome of the State House at Boston. Soon they 
were making their way through the narrow streets, and then were at 
Mr. Hargrave's door. So quickly had they come, it seemed almost 
like a dream, yet how easily it had all been accomplished ! 

With some trepidation, Mrs. Edwards followed her husband up those 
^Tge granite steps, which, as 'weW sua l^i^ Vio\x&^ \fc&^\£^ «.^emed very 
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nposiiig. Their riDg was immediately answered, and they were 
shered into a handsome drawing-room. Mr. and Mrs. Hargrave met 
leir niece so cordially that it reassured her, and, quite at her ease 
^in, in her simple, natural way, she introduced Mr. Edwards to 
em. 

Their hospitable relatives did everything in their power to make 
em feel at home. Their house was filled with guests, and Mrs. 
dwards soon found that her very retired life had in some respects 
!en a disadvantage to her. She was embarrassed in general society. 
16 had been out of it so long, that she had almost forgotten how to 
it. Among their own people, where she was so much looked up to, 
e was quite at her ease, and could talk ; but to be amonf strangers, 

a mixed party, placed her in such new relations as to embarrass 
jr. It must be said, however, that these new circumstances, though 
ey made her silent, yet did not make her awkward, for she was 
Illy modest, and assumed nothing on the ground of being a minister's 
ife. When she did converse, there was something in her manner 
lich was winning and gentle, and which made friends. As to those 
istoms of fashionable life to .which she had been so long unused, she 
et them in a quiet, observant way, which shielded her alike from 
under or notice. 

That she was too silent, is, however, only partially true. When re- 
gions topics were introduced, she expressed thoughts and opinions, 
id showed more of general information and cultivation than one 
)iild have been led to expect. True, since her marriage, she had 
nnd but little time to read, but she had made the most of what she 
id read. She never forgot anything worth remembering, and seemed 

deposit what she learned in its right place, and appropriate it to its 
oper subject. The truth was, when she read, it was for the people 

well as herself. She made a point of studying her Bible daily — 
id who can do this without intellectual as well as spiritual improve- 
ent? Her practice of journalizing and writing occasionally had 
intributed also to give her command of language. 

Mr. Edwards was at home at once among the ministers. He was 
terested and excited through the whole week. It was enough to do 
le's heart good to see how much our friends enjoyed. They attended 
e meetings — they shopped together — they stepped into book-stores. 
ere, after turning it all over in their minds, they purchased a few, a 
jry few books. How rich they felt with their treasure, all tied in a 
iper parcel, which Mr. Edwards easily carried under his arm I After 
little more good planning, Mr. Edwards decided to subscribe for a 
heological Review. He felt the necessity of keeping abreast with 
le hterary and religious world, as he had not done befot^ %\Sk$^^\^ 
tttlement. 
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The week in Boston seemed to fly. The religious meetings came to 
a close, and Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, refreshed in body and mind,— 
rich with news and their few purchases — all important to them- 
tumed their faces homeward. Not a cloud came over the sky— the 
air was mild and balmy — nature seemed to sympathize with their quiet 
joys. Prince was in fine order ; indeed, like his master, he seemed 
to have grown young again. He was not long in leaving the old 
State House far behind lum ; and, in time for an early tea, he stopped 
at the door of the parsonage in Weston. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PBESENTS. 
FROM THE JOURNAL. 



Nov. — This morning Mr. Dodge stopped here. He did not getont 
of the sleigh, but rapped on the fence with his whip-handle. I sent 
Jane out to him. 

" Tell your folks," said he, " if they will send up a basket to my 
house, I will give them some sweet potatoes." 

I was quite pleased, for it is a long time since I had seen a sweet 
potato. I sent Jane, but took good care to select the smallest hasket 
I had which was at all suitable. Mr. Edwards laughed out when I 
gave it to her. 

" I don't wish him to rob himself," said I, half apologetically. I 
received no reply. Mr. Edwards returned to his newspaper, thougb I 
could easily see a curious smile lurking still around the corners of his 
mouth. Jane was gone only a few minutes, as Mr. Dodge lives quite 
near us. When I saw her returning, I went out to meet her in the 
entry. I thought it would be as well to take the potatoes quietly into 
the kitchen, and let Mr. Edwards finish his paper ; but he called ont 
to her to '* bring them in." The basket was but half filled, and most 
of those were specked ! 

Mr. Edwards looked a little angry. I laughed. " You see," s«d 
I, ** T was right in the selection of my basket ; but here is enough to 
give us a little taste. You may take them out, Jane." 

Mr. Edwards was a little angry. He is very sensitive about receiv- 
ing presents. I do not think our donation-parties are altogether 
agreeable to him. He does not like to be put under obligation for 
what is justly his due. 1 w\ft\i tVe^ ^^o^U ^ould feel as if they conld 
dispense with them, and raise \J[ie T£io\i^^ \ \\. '^ws\.^\i^ ^a \sii^<t.^ better 
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for US. If Mr. Dodge would only do his duty, they could raise it easily 
— but money comes hard from him. I do not mean to complain of 
our people, for I think they have been exceedingly generous and 
attentive to us. They do the best they can, and for the most part 
cheerfully, I think. I do not remember having my feelings pained 
but once. Before Harry's birth, I had many little things sent in to 
me. I was calling on a lady, one day, and I spoke of the presents 
which I had received, of their value to me. and of my appreciation of 
the kindness which prompted it. She replied suddenly, and to me it 
seemed sharply, ** Well, / didn't send you nothing, 3Iis8 Edwards. / 
think charity begins at home — and it is my duty to see first that my 
own children have clothes." I was so taken by surprise, I did not 
know what to say. My feelings were hurt. It was with difBculty I 
could restrain my tears. If I had known that she had sent nothing, 
of course I should not have spoken ; but I had attributed some anony- 
mous presents to her, and wished to notice them in this way. How- 
ever, she is a good woman, and I don't suppose she meant to hurt my 
feelings. 

April, — How long it is since I have written in my journal I We 
have had a very trying winter. God has seen fit to send sickness 
among us. In January, our dear little Kate was born. We had been 
at so much expense previously, that I dismissed my nurse earlier than 
I am used to doing, and I think I over- exerted myself before I got 
my strength up, for my work had run behindhand, and there was a 
great deal to be done. I must have taken some cold, also, for I had 
a severe illness, and was confined to my room two months. I am now 
but just able to sit up and do a little light work in my chamber. Henry, 
dear boy, is a great comfort to me. He is a mother-boy. I hardly 
know how I coi^d get along without him. He is but little more than 
six years old, but he does the work of a boy of ten. He brings in all 
my wood, and builds the fires, and looks after the little ones. Dear 
little fellow ! I have had to keep him out of school, now, for a month : 
I regret it very much, but it cannot be helped. He leads Emma and 
George every morning, and goes for them at night, and he tends the 
baby. I think little Kate begins to know him already. He tends 
her almost as well as I do. It is cunous to see him sitting in his 
little rocking-chair, singing to her. How much we have to be grate- 
ful for ! True, we are poor, as this world goes, but we are rich in 
our children. God has given us a world of comfort and hope now in 
Henry. Then there is Emma, her father's child, noisy, and talkative, 
and lively, doing all she can to keep us in good cheer. George seems 
to be more quiet and gentle. In the midst of my sickness, they all 
had the measles. Mr. Edwards took them into the study^ and tA<^k 
care of them himself. 
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May, — It is so delightful this morning, I think I shall venture to 
ride out with little Kate. Prince is so gentle, it will be no trouble 
to drive him. I will not let Mr. Edwards go with me, as he has been 
much disturbed of late. His habits of study have been broken up, 
and I see he finds it difficult to resume them. A great deal of mis- 
cellaneous business has accumulated on his hands. His people have 
been considerate, and certainly very kind. Mrs. Jones, in particular, 
insisted on sitting up night after night. I used to think then that I 
could overlook all the deacon's faults for her sake ; but how little we 
know of our own hearts I Now it was only last week that I lost my 
patience wholly with him. He came in one evening, after we were 
beginning to look up a little, and gave Mr. Edwards a regular scold- 
ing. He told him " his church was in a cold state, they were almost 
dead, and something must be done to get up a revival, or they should 
all go down." He is unfortunate in his manner of expressing himself. 
Even when he does not mean to be unamiable, he appears quarrelsome 
and threatening. 

After these private interviews, Mr. Edwards is often silent: last 
week he was quite depressed ; he began to think there must be some 
general dissatisfaction in the congregation, and that Deacon Jones's 
call was not entirely on his own account. But I think if this was the 
case, I should certainly hear of it from Miss Cribby, for she keeps me 
duly informed of all that goes wrong ; so I have made up my mind 
not to be troubled about it. When God disables us by sickness, it is 
wrong to fret because we cannot be " up and doing." I will go out 
to enjoy this beautiful day. It will do little Kate good. 

June, — This afternoon. Deacon Emery called. His benevolent, 
pleasant, good face, is a real cordial. I feel, when I am by him, that 
I am near a friend ; and a true friend he has indeed been to us. I 
love him with my whole heart. He made us a pleasant call. I saw 
he had a bundle under each arm, which, as he rose to go, he put down 
on the table. *' I noticed, sir," said he to Mr. Edwards, " that you 
had no standard works of history in your library, and as your children 
are getting to be readers now, you may find these useful." He had 
brought a complete set of Hume and Smollett. Mr. Edwards was 
very much pleased, and so was I. We fancied, and rightly, I imagine, 
that he had, some way, heard of Deacon Jones's fault-finding call, and 
wished to do away any wrong impressions which he might have made, 
for he spoke with unusual cheerfulness and warmth about the pros- 
perity of the church, and took special pains to specify individual cases 
where attention had been awakened by some particular sermons. The 
tears came into my eyes, and I could not refrain from thanking him 
^ a warm pressure of the hand. 

^t before Deacon Emery came in, Mi. E^d-^^da had been talking 
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about leaving Weston. Said he, '' I have now been here ten years, 
and I do not know but I have done my work for this people. A new 
order of things, perhaps, would give them a new start.'' 

I think it has been a cherished opinion of his, that ten years is about 
as long as a man ought to' stay in one place. 

"Would you seek for a larger place?" I inquired. I was sorry 
I had asked the question. He did not immediately reply. He walked 
the room silently, and when he did speak, it was in a sorrowful tone. 

" I do not know that I could fill a more important place, Emily. 
I know that I have not advanced, as ten years ago I meant to do. I 
have fallen below my mark. Too much energy and time have been 
spent simply in contriving how to live year by year. I have not been 
able to buy books, or to travel about and find out what other men are 
doing, and I have had very little to excite my ambition for study. 
Then my people have required a great deal of pastoral duty, and they 
would have it even if it interfered with the preaching ; so here I am. 
I am yet in the prime of life ; but my habits of study and thought are 
now formed, and have been formed under such circumstances as these, 
and I have no reason to think I shall ever do, or be, much more than 
I am now. No, — ^when we leave Weston, if I am wise, I shall seek 
only another retired field of labour." 

It pained me very much to hear him speak in this manner. I knew 
that he was unjust to himself; for he had been a faithful, hard-work- 
ing pastor. 

" Perhaps," said I, " in the course which you marked out for your- 
self, there may have been an unsanctified ambition which Ood would 
not accept ; and though you may not have accomplished your own 
plans, you may have done more for Him in the way He has led you.'' 

" And there it must rest," said he. " Certainly, the way has never 
yet been opened for me to leave Weston, though the small salary here 
has been a great disadvantage to me every way. Why, you see how 
much of my time it takes to teach my boys. I cannot afibrd to send 
them away to school ; and if they are ever fitted for college, I must 
fit them. We must give them an education ; it is all we can do for 
them." Here, as I have already written. Deacon Emery called. 
After he had left the parlour, Mr. Edwards asked him into the study, 
and had a long talk with him. 

August.'-The question has once more been agitated, whether to go 
or stay. Mr. Edwards finds now that he has taken such deep root in 
the hearts of the people, that he cannot tear himself away without 
violence. Probably he will never again attempt it. He has made 
up his mind now to live, and labour, and die here, if God sees best. 
I am content. I love Weston — I love our peo\>\ei. Hft\^\iaji^^ ^\ss^ 
ehUdren been born; no other spot could be &o d^i^^. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HASD TIMES. 



SlTlRiiL years later in the history of our minister's family, 
them at a period of their greatest pressure. Now, there ai 
ohildrt^n — four boys and three girls, to be fed, clothed, and < 
on fivo hundred dollars a year, and presents. 

Mr, Edwards, with great perseverance, and at some pro 
tiaorifioi\ had managed to fit the two eldest boys for college. 
wiM iK^arW sixteen, — an ambitious boy and a good scholar. 
llOl as y©t ffiven any evidence of piety. Next in order to 1 
Kmma^ a dvMreett amiable, matronly girl, who was a great 
K^ iiii>lher. She had been kept at the Weston High Scho( 
\im!> »^U)h>tiiiK»» well and sometimes badly managed ; and, in 
1^^ Ih^ W lather had encouraged her studying with her bro 
IImI »K^ had thus 1^ been well educated. Next to her came 
wK^ »o<Niied to like anrthing better than study. Then folio 
l|iri|(htly and beautiful Kate, then Susan, who was mother 
<i^iu ; then John, who was about like other boys, and Ja 
baby and pet — all these to be provided for, with the short 
IMurae. 

It was wonderful to see how it held out. They never went 
True, neither tea, nor coffee, nor sugar was seen on their tal 
there was plenty of fresh sweet milk. Meat was a rarity ; b 
was no lack of hasty-pudding and bean-porridge, pea- soup, a 
toes. Poultry in abundance, too, at Thanksgiving, and a 
killed about Christmas. The little farm, which the stout boy 
to work, furnished their vegetables and fed the horse, wh 
(Vuit-trees sometimes brought them in a little money. Of cai 
and preserves, they seldom tasted ; notwithstanding which, thei 
were as nvsy and their complexion as fair as those who fared sum 
overy dav. In their dress, however, their narrow income w 
por\H>ptilAo. Garments were handed down from one to another- 
wjviido down and inside out — patched and repatched, and worr 
an thoy could bo made tidily to hold totrether. Homely ai 
t^nhiou their clothing necessarily was, often, — ^but never ra 
dirty. It took so much cloth to cover them, and both boys a 
jff0W Jpo ifkst, that what was purchased was generally of cheap i 
g^**'''lfc|| Mrs, Kdwatda w\^^ VXi^^ fcx ^^w ^-akas^ si 
them a UUle V>e\toc \ \svl\. >i5si«ii ^i^iMa.^\x\^^\R 
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£dence in God, she felt quite convinced that God had given them 
everything which it was best for them to have. 

To mate the most of this, however, she toiled incessantly. She 
turned her hand to everything. Often she felt obliged to steal time 
:fi-om sleep, and she would sit up late, cutting and contriving, making 
smd fitting. 

An old coat, perhaps, of Mr. Edwards's must make a Sunday jacket, 
" good as new," for one of the boys, or a dress of aunty's must be made 
over for the third or fourth time, now, for the baby. While thus 
occupied, particularly if alone, it was her habit to sing in a low sweet 
voice her favourite hymns, one of which was, 

" While thee I seek, protecting Power," eta 

To her family she always appeared quiet and happy, and they never 
were conscious how constantly she exerted herself. Notwithstanding 
her home cares, her social duties were not neglected. Her place was 
seldom vacant at the prayer-meetings, and she seemed always ready 
to answer a call of poverty or sickness. It was wonderful how much 
she accomplished, with feeble health too ; and yet she did her work so 
quietly and naturally, that her labours were appreciated only in their 
results. 



CHAPTER XL 

GOING TO COLLEGE. 



Thb time came when our minister's family was to be broken in 
upon, and the nestlings must scatter. Henry was about to enter col- 
lege. Every nerve had been strained to fit him out. At their last 
donation-party, one little thing had occurred, which Mrs. Edwards 
loved to regard as a special providence. It was this : a whole piece 
of cotton cloth had been given them, for the first time, and it exactly 
met their necessities. 

One afternoon, while Mrs. Edwards, Emma, and Kate were sewing 
busily, making it up into shirts, Miss Cribby called. 

"Always find you at work, here," said she. " Wish some folks in 
the parish would take pattern by ye. They 'd be better off." 

" We are fitting Henry out," said Mrs. Edwards, smiling. " He 
enters college this fall." 

" Enters college I Why, bless me I Isn't he too young ? " 

** No ; he is about sixteen." 

** Sixteen I Well, I never I How time doea ^^ ^ii^^'j m^ ^'^^^ ^ 
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seems but yesterday that he was born. How pretty he looked the 
first time I saw him I Little toad I I felt as if I wanted to give him a 
good shaking." 

Kate by this time had unloaded the rocking-chair, and, placing 
it by the window, she invited Miss Cribby to sit down. 

" Well, I don't care if I do," was the reply. "How macH have 
you got to do, Mrs. Edwards, to fix him ofif ? " 

" We have just commenced on his shirts ; but I intend to keep 
Emma and Kate at home for a little while, and I think we shall get 
along nicely." 

" Dear me I Why on earth, now, can't some of the folks come in 
and give you a lift ? They might, just as well as not. I do wonder 
why nobody ever seems to think of such things but me. I'd take 
hold myself if I had any eyes." 

" I think we shall get through in season." 

" Now that is because you are always afraid of troubling other 
people, Mrs. Edwards. I don't see any sense in it." 

Miss Cribby soon rose, made rather an awkward apology for her 
short call, and took her leave. Miss Cribby had a notion in her head. 
First, she went to Deacon Emery's to tell the news. 

" Henry Edwards was going to college in a fortnight, and Mrs. 
Edwards had a world of sewing to do, to get him fixed out ; and for 
her part, she thought it was a sin and a shame for them to stand by 
and see her working herself to death, and never offer to give her a 
lift." 

Thus went Miss Cribby from house to house, scolding some, coaxing 
others, and inviting all to a Sewing Bee the next afternoon, at the 
minister's, giving them as a last charge, " Mind ye, now, and bring 
your own victuals." 

Miss Cribby's Bee was a very large one, and was really a great 
help. Particularly so was it to little Kate, for a great part of the fine 
stitching was done. This she had intended to do herself. Dear 
child ! She meant to stitch Henry's linen everywhere where it was 
suitable ; for she felt as if nothing could be too nice for him to go to 
college with. 

Mrs. Edwards was so very careful never to seem to demand assist- 
ance from their people, that it was cheerfully offered. This is not 
always the case. Sometimes assistance is given reluctantly. The 
ladies who are pressed with their own sewing, feel that it is rather 
hard they should be called upon to sew for the minister's wife. Do 
not yield to these feelings, my friend. Go and help her gladly, and 
he sure ihia act will find a place in that golden line with the ^' oup of 
cold water,** You do not know \ion« mu<i\i ^^ V^aa ^a da with her 
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time, anii never will, unless you are a faithful minister's wife yourself. 
Assist her i^you can. You may still feel that you receive quite as 
much as yom give — though you may not always trace it directly to 
her. 

Were you comforted and strengthened by the sermon last Sabbath 
morning ? Had not your minister's wife left all her Saturday's mend- 
ing, and gone in and sat down five different times with persons who 
called, it would have not been finished^ 

Did yo!i enjoy much at the last prayer-meeting, because your 
minister was there, with all his heart in it ? Had not his wife stayed 
at home, and, after a hard day's work, rocked and nursed and walked 
about with the teething child, he could not have been present. If you 
tiiink your minister's wife has an easy life of it, you are mistaken. If 
you think, with all itd toils, she finds much to enjoy in it, you are 
nght. 

-But to return to our story. 

Miss Cribby, not satisfied with her Bc0, went to work to see what 
•else 1^' could do. Going about from one to anoUier, and finally end- 
ing with Mr. Dodge, with whom she had & regular siege, she accom- 
plished her object, and collected ten dollars in money. 

One morning she came to the parsonage at breakfast-tune, but en- 
teared' without ceremony, as usual; She seemed embarrassed^ — some- 
thing new for her. Mr. Edwards asked her to sit down. 

" No, she could'nt stop ; she. only wanted to know how they aU were, 
and how they got along, and if they were almost through, and if they 
didn't want some more help about the sewing." 

She was duly informed on these points, and then there was a 
pause. 

" I may as well tell on't first as last," said Miss Cribby, trying to 
keep back some awkward tears. ^^May be this '11 help you some at 
this pull; and if it does, I'm paid, that's all." She laid the roll of 
bills on Mr. Edward's plate, walked out of the room as fast as she 
could go, and in the gladness of her heart cried all the way home. 

Ten dollars I Ten dollars I The children crowded around to look 
at it. 

'*Gnly think, Henry," cried Kate; "fen dollars I why, it will 
almost carry you through college." 

This was indeed timely aid ; and when the minister and his family 
kneeled in prayer, both gift and giver were remembered with grati- 
tade. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE PAOKma. 

Henry's first new suit of broadcloth, which was to be paid for at 
some future time, arrived. He put it on and walked proudly abont. 
His father and mother looked at him, but were silent. It seemed as 
if they now realized, for the first time, that he was getting on, into 
manhood — that he was to leave them — ^that he was very dear to them. 
The children, noisy in their love, gathered about him, — ^all but Ckorge, 
who, now beginning to think himself almost a man, stood at a cOs- 
tance, to pass his judgment coolly. 

" I think," said he, " it *s pretty well done for a country tailor. 
You '11 pass muster, I guess, Harry. You'll be dressed as well as any 
of them, at any rate." 

Kate looked upon him with her sparkling blue eyes. '^ He wUl be 
the handsomest fellow in all college, — ^I know that." 

" Kate, don't be silly," said Emma ; " you '11 make him vain, if yon 
tell him so ; ' handsome is that handsome does.' " 

" I hope he will be the best man in college," said his father, " who- 
ever may be the handsomest." 

" Have you nothing to say, mother? " inqiuired Henry, turning to 
her. 

" I like your clothes, my son — they fit well." 

" Well, mustn't he be good, to pay for it, mother?" said John. 

" Yes," said his mother, as she approached Henry and kissed him 
fondly. Henry knew her well enough to understand that her heart 
was full, and that her chief desire for him she would not express at so 
noisy a time. 

At length all Henry's sewing was finished. Mrs. Edwards rejoiced 
on Kate's account, for it seemed as if the child would make herself ilL 
She would sit there, near the window, by the hour together, with her 
sampler in her lap, stitching in, on one thread, on all the linen, 
" Henry Edwards j'^ in full. She had an idea that college was a bad 
place, and he might possibly lose some of his precious property, if it 
were not well marked. 

Then came the packing. Now the old trunk, which Mr. Edwards 
himself had carried to college, was brought down from the garret into 
the kitchen. Emma sat down very quietly on the floor by it, and be- 
gan to rub up the tarnished brass nails. No one paid much attention 
to her, excepting George, 'wYio, a^eim^'^Wt^ajs to come of it, slipped 
out at the back-door, ran over Xo A^^ia ^Q^\£kSJkfit'^^«sA ^Xakasdaome 
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sfcrips of red leather. When he returned, the nails were shining like 
stars, and " Henry Edwards " twinkled out on the cover like a new 
constellation. This threw the rest of the children into quite a fever 
about making a new trunk out of the old one. Kate, with a huge pair 
of shears, which made deep blue indents in her delicate fingers, must 
needs point all the strips of leather. Then the boys would try their 
skill with blacking and brush. At length, after a good morning's 
work, the trunk suited all. Even Mr. Edwards was obliged to confess 
that it looked about as well as when he first took it. 

The trunk was large, and Henry's wardrobe at best but scanty, yet, 
in one way and another, it was filled. Each child had a little present 
for him. Johnny had picked out a bag full of nuts. Susie had a 
budget of nice pen-wipers and holders. Kate had quilted him a pair 
of slippers, stitching in the leaves and fiowers. Emma filled a box 
with good substantial dough-nuts. George owned a portfolio, a birth- 
day gift — this he cheerfully placed by the other presents. A new 
penknife was there, too, from his father, but nothing there from his 
mother yet. 

The last article was in, and no excuse offered for lingeriug longer 
over the packing. Kate had smoothed each article, even to her own 
satisfaction, and Emma was quite convinced that no book could rub the 
new suit now. 

" Come, children," said Mr. Edwards, " it is now quite late ; we 
will have prayers. Henry must be off bright and early, you know.'* 
The children followed him into the sitting-room. 

" Father," said Emma, " may we sing 

* The voice of free grace' 

to-night?" 

** Yes, do, father," said Kate, '* that's Henry's tune." 

" It will be pleasant to sing it all together, once more," said Mrs. 
Edwards. 

All sang, and yet, among so many voices, there was oHe, harmonious, 
yet clear and distinct from the others; it was to this chiefly the 
mother listened, for it was Henry's. 

After the singing, they kneeled in prayer. Henry did not always 
seem to join in prayer, but this night he did not lose a single word. 
His father prayed for him. Henry was startled by the earnestness 
with which he seemed to wrestle with G-od for a blessing on his son. 
How he prayed that God would keep watch over him, and preserve 
him in the midst of the temptations and dangers to which he would be 
exposed I Henry seemed, for the first time, to feel that he needed 
other strength than his own to " keep him from \ii^ wi" ^sAV^^BJac- 
eerelf wished that God would be his frieiii. 
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At the close, his father briefly alluded to his first family separation. 
Henry heard a stifled sob firom Kate, who was kneeiliDg by him, sod 
it required a very manly effort to control his own feelings. They 
rose, exchanged a good-night and kiss. '* I shall be up — and' I," 
said one and another — so they would not now bid each other good-bye. 

Henry slept alone in the little bedroom which opened into die 
kitchen. After he had retired and extinguished his light, he heaid 
the latch of his door gently lifted, and his mother entered with a lamp. 

" Henry," said she, " are you asleep ?" 

" No, mother." 

She came and sat on the side of his bed. 

" My son," said she, " I have not given you my present ye* ; I 
wished to wait until you were alone. Here it is, Henry ; it is the 
best of all books which I have chosen, and I have written your name 
in it, and also a verse which expresses my heart's desire for yon. 
Will you read this Bible every day, Henry, for your mother's sake ?'* 

He could not immediately reply. 

" I bought as handsome a copy as I could, Henry. I did not faiow 
but it wotdd be more pleasant for you to have it lie on your study- 
table, if it were well bound. It i» an English Bible. Siee— do yoQ 
like it?" 

Henry held it under the candle, and turned it over and over, hot 
he could not speak a word. 

" My dear child," said she, throwing her arms affectionately arotmd 
him, " I feel as if I must tell you, before you leave me, what a comfort 
you have always been to me ; you may like to think of it when you 
are away. I have depended upon you a great deal, Henry. You are 
my first-born ; and, from your babyhood until now, you have always 
been dutiful and considerate towards your mother. You have been a 
good son. I do not think I have ev€r felt impatient with you more 
than once or twice in your life ; but I want you to forget that. And 
now, my boy, if you were a Ghristicun, it seems to me I should have 
no wish ungratified about you. In the excitement of your college life, 
you will not forget the wish which lies nearest your mother's heart- 
will you?" 

Henry dared not speak. 

" Mother will miss you sadly, son'y boy ; but then it is all right," 
said she, speaking quickly and cheerfully. " Vacation will soon he 
here, and then we shall have you at home again. Good-night! I 
will put the Bible in your trunk. Good-night I Go to sleep, as 
quick as you can." 

She closed the door. Henry could control himself no longer. He 

buried hiB head in the beddot^^^ aii^^«^\.X^^ ^ <a\^<i. His mother's 

farewell had unmanned lim — \i^^^^ ^\i^\!M»\si^^«^^Vs^^*^\si'«k 
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fitted for doQege. Ondually, however, he became more quiet, and 
bc^an to form phiiiB for the future. He determined that he would 
sweep all before him in college — that he would graduate with the 
hig^eBt honoars — 4hat he would have his mother there— so proud of 
him, and to happy. Then he would rise fast in his profession, and 
make money fast— he would be a rich man, and his mother should ride 
in her carriage, and have plenty of servants — and then, soothed by his 
golden vifiionB, he fell asleep. 

He had quite lost sight of the wish which lay nearest his mother's 
heart In his plans for making her happy, he had already left out the 
only thing which could do so— -Au eanveraian to Ood, 



CHAPTER XIII 

TROUBLSS. 



GiOBAB gave his parents anxiety. He was restless, fond of wild 
freaks, and not of his books. After Henry's departure, most of the 
ohores about home fell to him, and for the first time his mother had 
trouble in getting them properly attended to. George began also to 
eomplain of Weston. '^ It was a dull, stupid place ; he wished he 
eould go out and see a little of the world." His father proposed that 
he should give up study, and go into a store, but this proposal did not 
please him. He wished to go through college, and study medicine. 
" Nothing,'' he said, '^ would tempt him to be a minister : he had seen 
enough of that life." 

One evening his father and mother were kept up quite late waiting 
for him. He had been absent all day, and no one knew where he had 



<< What shaU we do with him ?" said Mr. Edwards, as he paced the 
room. ^* I never shall dare to send him to college — he is so easily led 
astray ; and yet he is so bent on going, I am afraid he will never do 
anything anywhere else." 

" I have been thinking lately," replied Mrs. Edwards, " that perhaps 
the child really needs some change. He has lived here all his life, 
and gone the same round, year after year, and his restless, active tem- 
perament finds little vent here. I wish we could send him away for 
six months or a year; it would almost be the saving of the boy." 

** I know that," said Mr. Edwards ; " it is just what he needs, but 
just what we cannot do. We are straining every nei*ve, now, to keep 
Henry along." 

'' Yes, that is trae, but I have ihough.t it ^ o^^i.^%:(A\ ^^ss&s^V^ 
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hoping and expecting that, if it is necessary the dear child should go, 
Gtod will in some way open a door for us. We can he on the look-out 
for opportunities which He may throw in our way." 

After this conversation, Mr. Edwards, hearing the thing in mind, 
made inquiries about the neighbouring schools, and expressed his 
wishes to one or two of his brother ministers. 

It was not long before he received a letter from an old classmate, 
who was then principal of an academy, and who had a son in delicate 
health, whom he wished to send out into the country, where he could 
study a little, and work in the open air as his strength would aUow. 
He proposed to Mr. Edwards that they should maJke an exchange 
of boys. 

Mrs. Edward's hopeful spirit was prophetic. This was just the 
chance for George, and it seemed provided at the right time. They 
determined inmiediately to accept it. Then he must be fitted out. 
But hero a new trouble arose ; there was nothing to fit him oat with. 
The clothing which he had, though clean and whole, was not suitahle 
to be worn among well-dressed boys in a large village academy. His 
mother knew that he would be mortified and made unhappy by it 
She thought about it day and night — she devised plan after plan- 
none would succeed without money, and money she had not. She 
went again and again to her closets — ^hoping come article might have 
been overlooked : but no, they had been too thoroughly ransacked 
before. Not a coat nor a pair of pants was left to be made over; 
even the last old stock frame had been re-covered for Henry. 

" We cannot do it," said she, with a sigh, " unless we run in deht, 
or deprive the other children of necessary clothing." 

" It must indeed be a desperate case which you give up," said Mr. 
Edwards. " You have dressed your boys so long out of nothing, that 
I never thought of this proving a serious obstacle. I am sorry, 
indeed, but, fortunately, I have not told George, so that he will not 
be disappointed. I wfll write Mr. Hardy that we cannot make it out 
this year." 

" He did not wish him to come until spring ?" said Mrs. Edwards. 

"No!" 

" Can we not, then, defer giving a definite answer until the first of 
March?" 

" Oh yes ; but we should be no better off then." 

" I do not know," said Mrs. Edwards ; " I cannot help hoping that 
something will turn up ; we may save him one suit, by that time, out 
of something. Our donation-party is yet to come, and you rememher 
our cotton cloth last year. That really seemed like a special pro 
vidence, " 
'' Wen,'' said Mr. Edmtda mt\v ^ ^kSl^, '''Vx. \& ''^^-^^ ^^hoije 
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ever/ with you ; it shall be as you wish. I will write Mr. Hardy that 
we like the plan exceedingly, and if we can make it out, will let him 
know definitely early in the spring. In the meantime, I think we had 
better be careful not to let George hear of it." 

In due time came the somewhat anxiously expected donation-party. 
What was given proved to be rather less in value than it had previously 
been. Some might have remembered that Miss Cribby had called 
upon them in the autumn. After the party, Mrs. Edwards went 
anxiously round to examine the gifts. Alas I there was nothiDg to 
help her about George — nothing at all. Not a dollar in money had 
been given. She felt disappointed, for she had depended upon aid 
&om ^is source. She sighed as she came to the conclusion that, from 
their already contracted expenses, one suit of clothes more must be 
saved. 

In the meantime, they heard often from Henry. He soon recovered 
from his home-sickness, and wrote in high spirits. He was full of 
ambitious hopes, and from his own account seemed to be hard at work. 
During the term his tutor wrote once to Mr. Edwards, and spoke of 
Henry in the highest terms. He had taken the first rank in his class. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

HOPING ON. 
JOUBNAL. 



It has cost me a struggle to feel reconciled to my disappointment 
about George. He is a bright boy, I trust with good principles and a 
kind heart ; yet he is wild and restless, and easily led astray. He 
wants firmness of character. Mr. Hardy made us a fine offer; it 
seemed to me just the place for him, but we have not a dollar to spend on 
his outfit. It takes all we can spare to keep Henry along, as we wish 
to run in debt as little as possible. It seems to me I never was so 
conscious as I now am, that we are poor. After my disappointment 
about the donation-party, I found myself often wonderiDg if we could 
not find a place to live where they would give a better salary. We 
are seeing our hardest times ; if we ever need money, it is now, while 
we are educating our children. Perhaps earlier in life I ought to 
have acceded to Mr. Edwards^s desire to leave Weston ; yet then I 
could never make it seem clearly the path of duty, and why should I 
regret our decision ? Was it easier to trust my children to God's. <iax<5^ 
when the/ were joung than it is now, as l\ie^\i^^\i\»Q\^"a:^^^^'^ "^^^ 
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I do tfost Him, and, for the most part, my heart is peaeefol^ I will 
leave my erring boy with Him. He will do for him what is best. 

Henry is getting along remarkably well. I am more than satisfied. 
When he writes, particularly to me, I go away alone to read his letters. 
I am so happy, it is a relief to weep. I thii& it unnsoal fera boy to 
retain so tender a regard for his mother as Henry does. He is study- 
ing very hard, his tutor tells us. He wkhes to have me proud of him. 
I must watch my own heart here. If I do not really feel that to be 
truly great one must be truly good, I shall fail in making him beHere 
it. He means to teach school in his long vacations, and is lookiBg 
forward to the law as a profession. I hope I may live to see him a 
minister. He is our firstling of the flo(^, and in a peculiar mannei 
was consecrated to God. The conversion of the children is our firs< 
object; for this, chiefly, we labour and pray ; all else regarding then 
is, I trust, but secondary with us. Emma is a great comfort ; we have 
good reason to hope that she has experienced a change of heartv She 
wishes to unite with our church, and I think will do so in Henry'c 
vacation. Her father hopes to have us all together then. Kate, 1 
can see, thinks and feels much, though she says but little. - To me she 
appears as if she already indulged a trembling hope that she is a chile 
of Q-od, and yet feared to express it. She is gay and lively in he: 
temperament, and perhaps she is afraid to bring a reproach upon tiu 
profession of a Christian. Her tender conscience will, I trust, prov) 
a safeguard to her ; for we cannot but see that she is growing mors 
and more beautiful every day, though as yet she does not seem U 
know it. Susie is very sweet-tempered. Oh I we have a world d 
comfort in our children. I am astonished when I look back and seo 
how much God has enabled us to do for them, with such limitei 
means. We have every reason to trust Him with the future, and 
I will put away all my anxieties about George. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE FIRST WELCOME HOME. 



At the parsonage, the great event to be looked forward to WM 
Henry's vacation. The children counted the weeks ; but time kept 
on his steady jog, neither hastening nor loitering, and soon brought 
them where they reckoned by days, then by hours, when Henry would 
be among them. 

" Do eat your breakfast, Kate," said Mr. Edwards ; " there is do 
hurry. He cannot reach. We Xieioxe «^\x.v«>».d the travelling is so bad, 
I presume it will be aeveix or aitet " 
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" I am not hungry, father/' said Kate. 

''I gness they will come fast to-night, father/' saidSiHian, ^^ because 
Henry will whip up the horses/' 

" Most likely he wiU take the reins himself/' said John, ^' and then 
the way he '11 cut the horses, up-hill and down, I tell you, won't be slow. 
Iwiah I were on the box with him." 

'' Mother/' ssdd Emma, ^^ wouldn't you make some apple-pies to- 
day ? You know Henry is very fond of them." 

Mrs. Edwards thought this was a good suggestion, and determined to 
set.e&ch child at work about something which should have some refer- 
ence to Henry. She had a tact for planning, and succeeded in keeping 
the little ones occupied, so that the sun went down in good season. 

" Now," said Mr. Edwards, " we will wait tea for him." 

" Then, I think," said Mrs. Edwards, "that we had better all go 
and dress. We want to look our best when he comes, you know ; 
after that, we will get tea." 

The cluldren scampered away. There was a great running hither 
and thither, and shouting and hurrying, though they well knew they 
had plenty of time. George, when dressed, walked down the hill. 
Johnrij, once in every few minutes, capered out into the front yard, 
climbed the gate, and sat there until the cold drove him in. Even 
little Jamie, if not watched, would tottle away to the ever open front- 
door, and put his chubby face into the frosty air. Emma quietly. set 
the table, taking care, however, to keep a good look-out. Kate, now 
really pale from excitement, ran up to the garret windows, and there 
she stood, straining her blue eyes, vainly trying to see through the 
deepening twilight. She was repaid by being the first to espy the 
lanterns on the old lumbering coach. She clapped her hands, she ran 
down-stairs, and upsetting Susie in her way, cried, " He 's come ! he 's 
come I Oh, he has come I " 

" Keep a little more quiet, children, if you can," said Mrs. Ed- 
wards, in her gentle tone. George and John had not heard her — ^they 
had already given a loud shout — ^it was echoed from the stage-box — 
a cap waved in the air — another loud huzza, and Henry was in the 
midst of them. This was the first welcome of the coUege-boy home. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE OLD PLAID OLOAK. 



Fob a few days nothing was thought of but Heur^. Wwk ^^ 
etodf were alike neglected. Mrs. Edwaida iovm^ \iQ iwQ^^^\sQ^ ^j^^sS^ 
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put her own sbonlder to the wheel. Even the thoughtfal Emma did 
not observe that her mother was doing all the work. She, with the 
rest, was fascinated with Henry and his college stories, which seemed 
to transport them into a new world. He had to repeat them oyer and 
over again — they were never tired of hearing them. Henry was bolh 
patient and communicative ; he always gratified them. He had im- 
proved very much in his manners and appearance. His face, always 
attractive, had received a new charm from a certain air which he had 
acquired. His father looked on him with pride ; he was a noble boy. 
His mother loved to keep him in sight ; but her watchful ear soon 
detected a sound which startled her ; it was a slight hacking cough, to 
which none of her children had been subject. It recalled the Ulness 
of her brother, who had died young with consumption. She also 
noticed a tendency to hoarseness, and inquired into it anxiously. 

" I have taken a little cold," said Henry ; " I shall get over it 
pretty soon." His father accounted for it by his studious' and seden- 
tary habits of late. He had changed his whole manner of living ; rest 
and recreation would restore him perfectly. Time passed, however, 
and the " cold" was no better. Mrs. Edwards became alarmed. 

One night she followed him into his little bedroom. '^ Henry,'' said 
she, ^^ you are no better at all, and I am not willing to have this go 
on any longer without attention. I must send for a physician to- 
morrow." 

" Don*t, — pray don't send for a doctor, mother ; there is really no 
need of it. I '11 take anything you want me to take, if you are so 
much in earnest about it. But I tell you the truth when I say that I 
am a great deal better than I have been. The cold is going off." 

" Better than you have been I Have you had this long, Henry?" 
she asked, deeply agitated. 

" Not so very long, mother ; only it has been much worse." 

" And you did not let me know it ? That was not right. Tell me 
now all about it; how did you take such a cold in the first place? 
Have you been very ill?" said she, speaking now very serioudy, fiff 
she read in Henry's face that there was something in this matter whieh 
he wished to conceal. " Come, my son ; you must tell your mother 
all about it." 

Henry burst out laughing, for it seemed to be the only thing he 
could do. 

" Pray do not look so distressed," said he ; " sit down by me, and I 
will tell you the whole story. About four weeks ago we had a pelting 
rain, and I got pretty well soaked through, just going over to my 
meals, and it was too much trouble to dry my clothes, because, yon 
see, I should have to go t\^1 ovjA. ^^^\\i." 

'' But I thought you boaxde^ \^x^ xl^^ ^i^^^^^T 
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" So I do/' 

" How could you get so wet, then, with a cloak on ?" 

" Why, you see, I did not wear my cloak that day ; so now, mother, 
you h&ye the whole story. I am getting well fast. Just bring on the 
julep, and that will complete the cure.'' 

Mra Edwards knew her son well enough to know there was some- 
thing about this matter which he still kept to himself. She sat a few 
minutes lost in thought, then light seemed suddenly to flash upon her. 

" Henry," said she, " you never wear your cloak." 

" How can you prove that, mother ?" said Henry, laughing. 

" Do you, my son ? Do you wear your cloak ?" 

" Why, you see. mother, I never wear it on a warm day ; it is too 
heavy." 

" But do you ever wear it on a cold day?" 

" I wear it cold nights, very often, mother." 

*' Ah ! Henry, I see how it is ; it looks out of date ; it is quite out 
of fashion there ; is it not ?'* 

" It is just as warm for all that, you know, mother." 

" Have you been all winter long without any overcoat?" 

** I am tough, mother." 

" And you have gone, tired, out of your hot room into cold and 
storm, with no additional clothing?" 

" Oh yes, mother, I always wear my tippet, and I run when it is 
very cold." 

" You are not strong enough for such exposure, Henry. It has 
already cost you a cold which you may never get rid of. From such 
a cold your poor uncle never recovered. I do not think you have 
done just right, my son." 

" But, mother," said Henry, " to tell you the plain truth, I could 
not wear my cloak ; the fellows laughed at me. You have no idea 
how it looks there. Nobody wears plaid cloaks and square capes now- 
a-days. If I go without any, they think I am tough." 

" You cannot live so," said his mother, sorrowfully, for she remem- 
bered George's wants. 

*^ There is a friend of mine, Ned Elliott, who is as rich as Croesus. 
He has a splendid broad- cloth cloak, aU lined with woollen, which he 
gave forty dollars for, and he has been teazing me to buy it of him for 
twelve. He has worn his cloak two winters, and that is as long as he 
ever wears anything, and he is tired of it. I did not mean to tell you 
this, mother ; my plan was, to see if I could not in some way, by 
copying for a lawyer whom I know, earn enough to pay for it next 
term." 

" And did you mean to do without any until you. coxM ^^t^ \i»T' 

" I thought you and Emma would cuie my ^AS^Xsy ^o^^^ssssesisjgv 
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and then the winter is half gone. If it was not for itda deuced oou^, 
I should be well enough now/' 

This was a new word — one whieh was neyer heard at the parsonage 
before. Mrs. Edwards looked at Henry, and he felt her silent reprooL 
He was sorry he had said it. 

" Go to sleep now," said she, " it is very late ; we will talk n»re 
about it to-morrow." 

Mrs. Edwards went into the other room and sat down >by the fm 
alone. What was to be done now ? She had not the heart to Uame 
him ; he had always been sensitive to ridicule, and she thought^ if it 
was as he represented it, she really could not expect him to wear the 
old cloak. To go back without one, in his present state of health, 
would be at the risk of his life, and yet to get him one was imposaUe. 
If by any means money could be raised, in all justice it must be spent 
on George. She could not help weeping. She would gladfy have 
taken her last black dress to meet the emergency, but that was by do 
means suitable for an overcoat. 

^' It cannot be helped," said she at last to herself with quiet sorrow; 
" he mtMt wear it and bear the laugh." She felt that she could under* 
stand the sufifering this would cause him. She could see the colour 
mounting to his temples, and the trembling of his lip at the unfeeling 
jest. How gladly would she shield his young heart from such trials 1 
But there was nothing left for her to do but to pray for him. She 
prayed earnestly that God would give them entire submission to His 
holy will ; that He would make them contented and cheerful under the 
allotments of His providence. As she committed the case to God, her 
affitation subsided, and her heart returned to its peaceful trusty as a 
bird to its nest. 

" Yes," thought she as she retired, "all will be right. How del 
know but God designs to bless this suffering to Henry? I will not be 
distressed ; if it is best for him iihat he should be reHeved, some in^ 
will be provided." 

The next day she told Mr. Edwards, and he also was at first much 
troubled. " I cannot see," said he, " what we can do about it, and 
yet it is a great pity to let such a chance slip. A very common article 
would cost twelve dollars. There is no question but that it would he 
good economy to buy it. Here are three boys to wear it after him, 
and it will probably look well as long as it holds together. If it 
were not for Georges clothes, I could appropriate five dollars to- 
wards it." 

Henry entered at this moment. " What about George, father?" 

Mr. Edwards, without alluding to the cloak, explained to him how 
tbey were situated with regaid \iO Qr^cjx^<2i. 
"jBe ought to go — ^tliat*a a ia.cV.J' ^^i^'SfeTa^s '-'-V^K^ ^^tssikss 
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80 a fish oat of water. If the only trouble in the way is his clothing, 
I think I can remedy that." 

He then told them that Ned EUiott had already given him a large 
box full of summer clothing which he had done wearing, and wanted 
to get out of his way : most of it is as good as new. " I took it/' 
mid Henry, '^ because I knew mother would be glad of it. I can't 
wearr the clothes ; they are too small for me : and I should not exactly 
want to wear them there, if I could. They will just fit Greorge. I 
meant to have brought them home, but the box was under my bed, and 
I forgot it/' He enumerated the articles to his mother, and she found 
tiiey would abundantly fit out George. She exchanged a significant 
^ancewith her husband — her eyes beamed with pleasure — she met 
an answering look — ^both were thinking of the &ve dollars and the new 
doak." 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Edwards made a confidante of Emma. Her 
thoughtful mind sometimes suggested expedients which were valuable 
to her mother. At this time she wore a demure face for some hours, 
and then came with her plan. 

" Mother, T think I can make my best dress last another year, if I 
torn it and put the top at bottom, and buy a little new trimming ; and, 
as I calculate, this will save about two dollars towards the cloak — so 
we have seven already." 

Mrs. Edwards was much pleased with this generous offer, and she 
accepted it. But vacation drew near its close, and the much-needed 
five-dollar bill had not turned up. 

" We cannot make it out, after all," said Mrs. Edwards, with a 
sigh. 

" In one way we can," replied Mr. Edwards. " As a dernier resort, 
I can give up my review. This year, in all probability, is our hardest, 
and we must meet its exigencies at any sacrifice." 

Mrs^ Edwards knew that it would be a great sacrifice to Mr. Ed- 
wards to relinquish this, their only periodical^ and she was about to 
protest against it, when a slight hacking cough, heard in the entry, 
checked her. Beluctantly by both, this arrangement was at last 
agreed upon, and Mr. Edwards wrote that day to have the Be- 
view discontinued. Before the wafer was dry upon this note, he 
was called down to see a friend, an old man, who was exceedingly 
rich; The old gentleman was sociable — he asked to see the children, 
expressed great pleasure at their appearance, and cordially invited 
them to come and make him a visit. He dined heartily on ham and 
eggs, drank with a relish a fine cup of coffee, and was in high spirits. 
He had been very hospitably entertained, and was impressed with the 
idea that the Edwardses must be " well off." H^ ^^& ^ \a3ss^^V^ 
never sought out charities ; he had no pxaQ\iQti\ \i^^i ^^Jwb^ ^'bo^ 
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could need money and yet be silent about it. Had he been on tbe 
alert to do good with his abundance, he could not have entered as he 
did into the detail of this family history, without knowing that there 
must be need here. He took his leave in good humour, buttoned up 
his fur-lined overcoat — buttoned it over the large pocket-book hned 
with money. The thought never entered his mind, how much good 
a single five-dollar bill which would never be missed there, might do 
here! So he went away, and the bill with him, to be spent with 
three or four others, the next day, on some extra trappings for very 
extra horse-blankets ! 

As yet, not a word had been said to Henry about all this twisting 
and turning with regard to the cloak. The time came for him to leave 
home; and Emma now stowed away in the trunk a box of cou^ 
medicines, instead of apple-pies. Henry, when he went, made a great 
show of wrapping himself up in the old plaid-cloak with the square 
cape. " Mother,'' said he with a good-natured smile, *^ nobody needa 
a better cloak to travel in ; it keeps me warm as a toast." 

There was a bright smile in his mother's eye, which he noticed then. 
" My son," said she, as she bade him good-bye, " open your tronk, 
will you, as soon as your fire is built, and your room warm." 



CHAPTER XVIL 

THB BROADCLOTH CLOAK. 



It was night when the young student entered his room, now cold, 
dark, and silent. It made him home-sick ; so he left it, and went to 
his boardiDg-house. None of his friends had yet made their appear- 
ance ; and taking his tea hastily, he returned. Soon a fire crad^led 
in his old Franklin stove ; the ruddy light capered about on the brown 
walls, welcoming him with twinkles, nods, and grimaces. He rubbed 
his hands, warmed himself, and began to feel a little at home again 
with the old stove. Soon he was thinking of his mother ; he recalled 
her parting looks and words ; indeed he had thought of them with some 
curiosity once or twice before : " Open your trunk as soon as your 
room is warm." " One of mother's good letters there for me, I dare 
say ; I '11 get it." He struck a light, and opened his trunk. Just as 
he thought — there, on the top, lay a letter. He opened it as he drew 
up to the fire ; and as he d\d so, ^ TicAfciO^ w\fc^'^\\iflh he hastily picked 
up, and wondering, TeadaaioXVo^a*. — 
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" My vert dear Son, — Enclosed are twelve dollars, which we wish 
yon to take and buy that cloak. We thought you might never have 
another such chance, and it was best to improve it. With a little good 
contrivance we have found the money ; indeed, it is wonderful how 
all our wants are provided for. God never forsakes us ; I feel that I 
shall live to see you wholly devoted to Him. I have no time to write 
more. Bemember about the cough ; do not go without the cloak until 
spring is far advanced. Your affectionate Mother.'' 

" P.8, — I steal a minute more. Be sure and wear the cloak now 
until an April sun shines; and don't fancy we have pinched our- 
selves to spare this ; we have done it very well. Two dollars are 
Emma's present ; she chose to wear a dress that would save her this 
sum, and I let her do it, because I knew it would make her happy. 
God bless you, my son, and adopt you into His family. You do not 
know how much we pray for this. Write to your father; he will 
want to know aU about your getting back. Mother." 

Henry read this, and re-read it, and read it yet again. He counted 
over the precious money. Those dear twelve dollars, the price of so 
much love and self-denial I Then he put them carefully away, and 
with compressed lips and glistening eyes, strode back and forth in his 
room. He realized, as he never had before, at what a cost his parents 
were trying to educate their children ; how closely his father was cal- 
culating ; how often he denied himself comforts which his arduous 
life seemed to require ; how his patient, gentle, hopeful mother toiled 
on cheerfully, year by year, without luxuries, and often without the 
comforts which her delicate health seemed to make necessary. 

** And three boys to come after me," said he aloud ; " where is to 
be the end ? This will never do ; this will never do." He could not 
sleep much that night, notwithstanding his fatigue ; for new views of 
things had opened before him ; new ideas were crowding on his mind ; 
and from the chaos, a new purpose was forming, which was to strike 
its roots deep into his heart. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

the letter home. 



Towards the close of Henry's term, an incident occurred ^li\fij\^^»s^ 
it had an importaDt influence on his future Ufe, loxsaV. \i^ x^^JbXfc^. '^^ 
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was strolling up the college-walk one day, with several students, one 
of whom was Foster, a Southern lad, of high metal. Foster had been 
dining at an oyster-saloon, and his dinner seemed to have made him 
talkative and boisterous ; he was noisy in his praises of some young 
girl. 

'^ Pshaw I Foster,'' said one, '^ I don't see anything handsome in 
her." 

** That is just as much as you know about anything," was the reply. 

" I tell you she is a fine girl. There isn't her equal, for foot 

and hand, in the country." 

" What do you think of her, Edwards ? " said the first speaker: 

'* She will not begin to compare with my sister Kate," said Henry, 
proudly. " Kate is the handsomest girl I oyer saw in my life." 

" Handsome sister Kate ! is she ?" lisped out Foster insultingly. 

** I was not speaking to you," replied Edwards, reddening a litflfi. 
He had already had some experience of Foster's insolence; it wu 
from him had come the shafts at the old plaid-doak which' rankled 
deepest. 

" Oh, you wam't, war you ? You are a smart one. Talk about 
handsome Kates, will you, when you haven't a decent coat to your 
back I How much will you take for her? Come, Til trade— don't be 
hard on me now — I'll give pretty well." 

As he proceeded with his taunting gibes, the blood mounted rapidly 
to Henry's temples, his eyes flashed fire, he drew his breath sharply and 
quickly between closed teeth ; an instant more, and Foster dropped 
insensible on the walk. The hot blood flew rapidly from Henry's 
temples, leaving him white as the snow, and he stood motionless. "I 
have killed him I " was the first thought. His friends crowded around 
him, took him by the arm, and hurried him off to his room. 

" Sit down to your books," said his room-mate hurriedly ; "no one 
will suspect you ; be studying as if you knew nothing of it, if <3ie 
tutor comes in. Here, drink this water ; why, you are white u a 
sheet. Keep stiU now, while I go out and see how it will turn out : 
I don't believe he is hurt much." 

When his room-mate reached the scene of the affray, he fonnd 
Foster on his feet. He had been stunned by the blow, but it had also 
sobered him. Covered with mud, he sneaked off amid peals of laughter. 
The blow, however, was severe enough to make him ill ; a physician 
was called in and he was bled. He carried the marks about for 80in« 
time after this. Henry could not look on him without shuddering 
It seemed to him that it would have taken but a little heavier blow to 
have killed Foster. Into what a gulf of wo, then, a single moment of 
unbridled passion wovild \ia.ve \\M\i^<i^ \ikiml He would gladly have 
made an acknowledgment to ^os\«t— \i^ t»^^ 1^ ^^Xi^ssiiL that the 
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effects of his violent passion were not fatal — but Foster gave him no 
chance to speak to him. 

The college authorities felt called upon to reprimand young Edwards 
with seyeritj, and to order a representation of the case to be made to 
his parents. This part of his punishment Henry felt very much. 
He knew that his mother would grieve over it. She could not make 
all the allowances for him which his father would make. He was 
depressed and unhappy. In this state of mind, he was relieyed and 
touched by a letter which his class-mates drew up among themselyes 
— a letter to his parents, in which they stated the matter just as it 
happened, with all its provocations and alleviations. They did not 
feel that Henry was much to be blamed, and they spoke of him, as a 
class-mate and a scholar, in terms of unqualified praise. Gradually 
Henry recovered his wonted cheerfulness, but the hour of solitude and 
thought which this adventure caused him, tended very much to mature 
and strengthen some plans and purposes which had already taken 
root. 

This " letter home " brought the first sorrow to the parsonage, and 
it was but the precursor of heavier affliction. Death now entered the 
family circle for the first time, and claimed the little lamb of the flock. 
Poor little Jamie sickened and died, very suddenly. Henry did not 
hear of it until after the funeral ; it was thought best not to inform 
him before, for the expenses of a journey home could not be borne. 
Henry felt this affliction very much, perhaps the more for his being 
alone ; and he began to think more seriously about this double life of 
ours tiian he had ever yet done. We can learn a few particulars 
about this from the Journal. 

JOURNAL. 

For many weeks we have been a mourning family. God has seen 
fit to remove from us our youngest bom. Our children were distressed 
beyond measure ; the last parting was agonizing. Poor Kate fainted 
quite away when the coffin-lid was closed. Whenever I have suffered 
myself to think of the children's dying, it has been with the feeling 
that Mr. Edwards would have to sustain us all. But it did not prove 
so ; he was entirely overcome, and I had to comfort him ; but God 
did not forsake me. He put comforting thoughts into my mind, and, 
I trust, I felt peaceful in suffering what He willed. I was also 
strengthened to watch over my little sufferer to the last. " Mother 
take him," were the last words he spoke. Precious one 1 he was then 
in my arms. His last look was on me. I saw the light of life go out 
in those blue orbs, and I gently closed the lids over them. They will 
open no more on earthly scenes. Little pilgrim I Skott ^\^^ ^^^^ V^sts^ 
thy joornej been, and now, I trust, thou art. »«i^ Vxi ^-^^oa-w^^^V^ssaRk* 

T 
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I do not tliink that, in the experience of my whole life, I have bad 
Buch startling views of the goochiess and justice of God as I had then. 
My soul seemed to rise with my child to the gates of heaven. I had a 
near view of Gtod as He is — so infinitely holy and lovely, that I think 
with my whole heart I said, ** Not my ttnll, but thine^ he done" 

" All things work together for good to them that love Gk)d." How 
much it takes to make us cordially believe this I We have abundant 
reason to believe it, for we have every assurance that this affliction 
has been sanctified to Henry. He appears exceedingly well, humble, 
trustful, and ardent. He hopes to unite with our little church in hu 
next vacation. Kate also, dear child, tremblingly expresses the hope 
that she has " passed from death unto life.'' I have hoped for a long 
time that her heart was changed. We feel safe in advising her to 
seek admission to the church with Henry. My heart is full. Truly 
our " cup runneth over." " What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all his benefits ?" Three of our dear children, we hope^ have entered 
the path to heaven ; one, we believe, sleeps in Jesus. 

Ever since Jamie's death, George has appeared thoughtful ; he has 
been very obedient and attentive and kind. Neither his father nor I 
would be willing to have him leave home with his present feelings, lesfc 
these serious impressions should be dissipated. I keep about my wori[, 
and try to have everything go on with its usual regularity, for I feel that 
this is best for my family. I am grateful to God for the health and 
tranquillity which enable me to so. Yet the stillness of the house is 
oppressive. We miss our dear little boy's prattle. To-day I have 
been putting away his toys and clothes — ^this is my last work for him I 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SECOND WELCOME HOME. 



The young grass was showing its tender green leaf ; the crocus and 
daffodil were up in the borders ; and the time of the singing of the 
birds had come. It was a mild day in spring when Henry reached 
home. This time there was no noisy greeting, for the children all 
thought of Jamie ; the girls smiled upon him through tears ; his father 
shook his hand in silence ; his mother spoke calmly and sweetly to 
him. This was his second welcome home. He went into the sitting- 
room ; he looked into that corner, where, ever since he could remem- 
ber, a cradle had stood — there was no cradle there now. He realiied, 

as be had never before, t\ie ^^^t \i^f ^ ^^^IIl^ and he burst into tears. 

His mother let him weep, anSi '\ie^«iQ. ^^» ovi^^ \a \al^^\ ^"wak^and 
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related many little particulars about his sickness which they had not 
thought it best to write, and gradually the children became more calm. 
Then their father made a great effort to be cheerful ; he spoke with 
much feeling of the satisfactory evidences of piety which his children 
gave, and he led their minds to the contemplation of the Saviour's 
love in numbering them among His chosen. Their young hearts 
glowed with gratitude, and were soon peaceful and at rest. They sat 
there — all close together — with quiet smiles where tears had been; 
and gradually they spoke of other things. Henry told them about his 
journey home, and various other little matters, and then tea was ready. 
After tea, Emma asked about her box of medicines, and this led to 
inquiries about the cough, which was now quite gone, — and also about 
the famous cloak. > 

" I will get it and show it to you," said Henry. He went into the 
entry alone, opened his trunk, and taking out the cloak, swung one side 
over his shoulder, velvet out, and walked into the room with the air of 
a Spaniard. It was very much admired. No one had imagined it 
was so very becoming. 

" So much real velvet 1 '* said Kate. 

" And such a beautiful tassel 1 " said Susie. 

" Just like the one I mean to have when I go to college," said 
John. 

"Let us see you get it," replied Master George, who was now 
parading about in it. The subject of the cloak was long discussed, 
and then Emma, turning it inside out, put it carefully away. 

After tea, Henry brought his trunk into the kitchen. The opening 
of this to the children was a great affair. They crowded around if 
an eager group. Some little present there was for all — odds and ends, 
such as a student, without money, chances to pick up. A knife, or 
pencil, or paper-folder, or a book-mark, which had been given him 
candy and maple-sugar ; and now a wooden horse, curiously carved, 
the work of Henry's leisure minutes ; this his mother took and put 
away in the drawer with Jamie's toys. There was a cup and ball too, 
of Henry's manufacture — quite a pretty one, which was for Susan. 
After these, came the summer clothing. George tried on every 
article, and Henry pronounced most of them a " perfect fit." 

" Only examine them, mother," said Emma ; " they are of the very 
nicest materials ; and see how much work is put into them." 

"Yes, I see," said Mrs. Edwards, very much pleased; "they 
must have cost a deal of money." 

" I guess they did," said Henry. " Elliott has so much money, he 
does not know what to do with it." 

" George will have everything he needa, «a"i ^saax^^ Xs^^V ^^^^ 

KatB. 
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" That is just all you know about it, Kate," said Qeorge ; " you 
don't know any more what a man needs than you know how to wear 
a coat." 

" You are not a man," said Susie ; " you are only George." 

" Well, I shall be, if I live long enough, — I suppose; — sha'n't I?" 

" At what time must George go, father ? " inquired Emma. 

" Some time next week, 1 believe." 

Next week I This was quite too soon. Henry had but just come. 
Might not George delay one week ? 

" No I " his father replied. " When the term commences, I wish 
to have him present, that he may begin fair and square." The boys 
were all somewhat disappointed. 

Several d«ys after this, the children were together on the back 
piazza, where the noon-sun shone warm. John and Susie mounted the 
maple-logs, and gathered the honey which oozed from them. Kate 
cleared away the dead leaves from her flower-borders. Emma sat 
knitting by her brothers. 

" Yes," said Henry, " I meant to study law. I meant to be Presi- 
dent some day, or some great man or other ; but my notions on this 
point have changed." 

" How changed ? " asked George quickly ; " you wouldn't be a 
minister, would you ? " 

" If I choose any profession, it will be that, I think," said Henry ; 
** and yet I have not got over my childish feeling, that it is hard work 
and poor pay." 

" The greatest drudgery in the world," said George. 

" No, no ; not all that," said Henry. " A man cannot help feeling 
that he is working for something when he is working for eternity. 
The calling of a minister has altogether a new interest to me now, 
and yet I find I cannot get away from my old impressions about it 
My mother has had to work too hard." 

** Then you mean, after all, to be a minister? " 

« No— I do not think I shall." 

" Well, I always said you were cut out for a lawyer." 

" I shall not be a lawyer." 

" Well, do tell me ; what will you be ? One doctor in a family is 
enough, and you know I have set my heart on that." 

" I shall not be a doctor." 

" What in the world are you going through college for, then ? " 

" Cannot tell just yet." 

" I shall be a minister, and have a pulpit, and preach just like my 
father j'^ said John. 

'^ Tiiat is right," said Greoi^e, " B!C\ciV \.^ ^wa \«sLt. You will have 
to give up maple-honey, t\io\x^, Vi ^o\jl y^^^Oq.^ 
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" That is right, Johnny," said Henry ; " be a minister. I will send 
you through. It would be a great pity not to have one minister 
among '' — he checked himself — he had almost said ^^ among fowr 
boys." 

" If I were a man," said Emma, " I think it would be my highest 
ambition to be a minister." 

" You must be a minister's wife," said Henry ; " that is next 
to it." 

" I do not know about that." 

" And what shall I be ? " said Kate, lifting up her beautiful face. 

"Just what you are, I hope, for many a year to come," said 
Henry. 

" Mother says I shall make an artist," said Susie ; " and I shall 
paint beautiful pictures, and get father some money to buy him a 
house." 

"Where is the money to come from to make us anything?" said 
Henry. " It is a hard pull now just to feed and clothe us ; we ought 
all of us who are old enough to be earning our own bread." The 
children were saddened by this suggestion ; conversation lagged, and 
they soon separated. 



CHAPTER XX. 

AN UNBXPECTBD PROPOSAL. 



Early in the ensuing, week, the boy who was to take George's place 
arrived at the parsonage unexpectedly, and George was hurried off. 
On the Sabbath before, Henry and Kate had become united with the 
church. George seemed much impressed on this occasion, and in the 
evening he conversed freely with his parents respecting the state of 
his own mind. After this they seemed to feel less anxiety about him 
than they had done. He was much missed, however, at home, with 
his noise and pranks and fun. The quiet invalid boy by no means 
made his place good ; but an event soon happened which occasioned 
so much stir at the parsonage, that there was no time to mourn his 
absence. 

This event was the breaking of the axletree of a Mrs. Brown's car- 
riage, in consequence of which she was detained at Weston over 
night. Now, the old tavern was a dull place to stop at ; no books 
were to be found there but almanacs, and a well-thumbed copy of the 
" Mysteries of Udolpho." Mrs. Brown remembered having met Mra. 
Edwardi9 in Boston, many years before, and di»ft ^ovs^j^ ^^ -^^s^^ 
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call on her and renew their acquaintance. Mrs. Edwards received ber 
cordially, and treated her with true hospitality. She urged her to 
pass the night with them ; and as the tavern was very uncomfortable, 
Mrs. Brown was easily persuaded to do so. 

She was an intelligent, observing woman, and soon noticed the good 
order which prevailed at the parsonage. She was particularly pleased 
with the womanly Emma, and managed adroitly to learn what her ad- 
vantages had been, and how far she had progressed in her studies. 
Soon after Mrs. Brown's return, Mrs. Edwards received a letter from 
her, in which, after thanking her for her hospitality, she invited Emma 
to come and spend a year with her and study with her own daughters, 
for whom she had provided the best tutors. " They lived," she said, 
'^ quite retired, dressed plainly, and Emma would need nothing 
different in the way of dress from what she wore at home." 

The children were elated by this proposal — they clapped their hands 
and shouted. '^ Nothing in the world could have happened better for 
them ;" they said, " it was indeed wonderful." 

** Mother thinks," said Kate, " that we ought not to say happen 
exactly. I know that by her looks." 

'^ You are right, Kate," said her mother, by a smile. 

Emma had been quite silent through this uproar ; but her bright 
eyes and crimson cheeks showed plainly enough how much she felt 
With her usual forethought, she was wondering how her mother could 
get her ready. 

" She must go," said Henry decidedly. 

" Certainly," said her father ; " we cannot lose such a chance as this 
for her." 

^' Emma, dear, I can make over my black silk dress for you, and 
that will be all you need for a handsome one," said her mother. 

'* mother, I cannot take that," replied Emma, with tears in her 
eyes ; " it is the only nice one you have in the world." 

" Never mind that, my daughter ; it is the children first now, 
you know. I do not need it much here; and besides, it is short- 
waisted for me, and will about suit you. Perhaps one of these days 
you may teach, and with the first money you earn, which you do not 
need, you may buy me a new one. This will make it all square, 
won't it ?" 

" And I," said Kate, dancing about, with her blue eyes sparkling, 
" I have a beautiful plan, mother : I have not marked a single one of 
my new under- clothes, and Emma can take them all, and I can wear 
out her old ones here at home. Isn't that nice ?" 

" Well done, Kate," said her father, laying his hand affectionately 
over ber sunny curls. "Bufc KsA^ <io\M x^oit ^tAXid still long enough to 
be caressed ; she capered off iox ^i)cle ^o^^vsi^. 
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" I do not see that yon will need anything, Emma, bnt a pair of 
new shoes and gloves/' said her mother. 

" What shall I do about a bonnet ?" said Emma, rather gravely. 

" I forgot that/' said her mother. 

" She may have my cap/' said Johnny, eager as any of them ; 
" she looked really pretty in it on horseback." 

"1*11 tell you — I'll tell yon/' said Kate, and in her haste her 
words came tumbling over each other, "mine — mine — it's almost 
new — ^ribbon and all — ^beautiful — we 'U change." 

" Bring it, Kate," said her father. 

She was off again, like the wind. " Here, Emma, try it on : it 
jnst fits. Doesn't she look well, father ? How well it is that it came 
my turn to have the new one this year — ^it is so becoming to Emma." 

" How do you look in hers ?" asked Henry. 

" Like a beauty, don't I, Henry? See for yourself." 

She had innocently spoken the truth ; a face beautiful indeed 
peeped out on Henry from the old straw bonnet — ^the eyes beaming, 
the whole countenance radiant with generous feeling, the cherry lips 
half parted, the curls, which her father had tumbled, lying over her 
cheeks — that was Kate. 

" You will do," said Henry, smiling ; he was very proud of her 
beauty. 

" Don't you think I shall, Emma ?" said Kate, and she took off the 
bonnet, which had been whitened, perhaps, twenty times. 

" And you must carry my shawl," said her mother ; " so I do not 
see but you are quite fixed out." 

The white wedding- shawl, carefully pinned up in a napkin, was 
brought out and made over to Emma. 

" Do not be afraid to wear it," said her mother ; " put it on always 
when you need to be dressed." Thus were Emma's matters arranged. 
Hope had fitted out one child, and Love was now fitting out another. 

Henry was an interested spectator of the whole scene. He saw how 
cheerfully sacrifices were made : " And," thought he, " shall I make 
none ? If I were off their hands, they would not be obliged to strip 
themselves of their own clothing to get along." 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE WEDDING-FEE. 



About dusk, one evening, the elder children, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, were together in the sitting room. ^&x^.'^^^^^^i36^^^iMt 
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knitting, and, as nsnal, her fingers were busy, while her mind and 
heart were filled with thoughts of home, and of her children, both 
present and absent. George had been the theme of conversation ; 
and, with many expressions of affectionate interest, his friends had 
been wondering what he might be doing and saying at that particular 
minute, and whether he was thinking of them. 

'^ I shall think of you at this hour, when I am away,'' remarked 
Emma, "for I shall know you are talking of me." 

" Are you ready to go ?" inquired Henry. 

" I believe so," was Emma's reply ; " at least very nearly." 

" There is a fimny-looking gig," said Kate, who sat by the window. 
" Look, Henry, isn't it coming here ?" 

" No, — ^yes," said Henry slowly; " yes^ it is. There is a man in 
it and two women. White frocks — white veils — ^ha I a bridal party." 

" Most probably," said Mr. Edwards, who was also now loo^ng oni 
" This is unusual. I do not remember when we have had a weidding 
at the house." 

" We have not had any one anywhere for a long time," remarked 
Mrs. Edwards. 

" Father," said Kate, " may not Emma have the fee to get the rest 
of her things with ? Say, father, quick, before they knock." 

" Supposing it should be ten dollars, Kate ?" 

" Oh ! it will not be ten dollars^ you know, father ; so please say 
yes. There I they have knocked. I will go, Emma — you said yes — 
did you not, father?" 

** No danger of a heavy fee there," remarked Henry. Kate looked 
back, and stood still a second more. Her father smiled, nodded a 
reply to her pleading look, and she darted away. 

As she opened the outer door, the six-foot bridegroom started, and 
it was no wonder. He had never seen so beautiful a vifi»on. Hitherto 
his eye had been completely filled with the square, good-natured, pitted 
face of his bride-elect^ who stood now timidly behind him. Kate 
looking up to him so smilingly, her blue eyes shining like two litde 
suns, her cheeks rosy as an apple, her lips parted as if a blessing 
trembled on them, so completely bewildered his senses, that he could 
not at once state the object of his call. 

" Does Mr. Edwards live here ?" 

" Yes," said Kate. 

" Is he at home?" 

*' Yes," said Kate again. 

" Well, then, we 'U go in." Kate led the way into the best par- 
lour. 

^' Tate seats on the aoia, \i -jou ^\e%a^ " «aid she. " I will open the 
Bbnttera, and then call {at\ieT.'' 
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The man sat down, and a lady sat on each side of hun. Kate's 
eager fingers soon let in aU the daylight the room could hold. 

'* Shall I take your bonnets ?" said she, in her winning tone. 

" Well, I don't care if you do," said one, who seemed to take the 
lead. Eate took the bonnets, and one uncovered head showed a huge 
white bow, pinned just over where the hair was tightly tied. Kate 
concluded this belonged to the bride; she therefore placed a foot- 
stool at her feet, as a mark of respect, and then politely withdrew to 
call the minister. 

*' What Kpicter she is, eh I" said the man to the woman on his left. 
" Did you ever see anything like it ?" 

" Sally," said the person addressed, turning to the bride-elect, " I 
would not stand that, if I was you." 

Sally lifted up her broad face, in about the centre of which a pair 
of small gray eyes were twinkling ; but she only laughed a reply — she 
seemed tirsid to speak. 

The minister and his family entered. Jane was called also ; for a 
wedding at the parsonage was quite an event. 

The man on the sofa rose. 

" Mr. Edwards ?" 

'' Yes, sir, that is my name. I am happy to see you," said Mr. E. 

'^ Called, sir, to see if I can get you to do a little service for me. 
These papers, I suppose, are all right ?" As he said this he held out, 
in his huge hand, the certificate of his having complied with the law 
in respect to public notice of his intended marriage. 

" You wish to be married, I presume ?" said Mr. Edwards. 

" Yes, sir." 

Mrs. Edwards now stepped up, and in her pleasant way arranged 
the party, so that they might feel a little more at their ease. The 
young people fell back by the window, and the ceremony commenced. 

During the prayer the groom stood with arms a-kimbo, which gave 
him quite a desperate air : his bride clung to him as if she did not 
know what else to do, and looked with a very solemn face at some 
innocent red roses on the carpet at her feet. 

Mr. Edwards's prayers at a wedding were always singularly appro- 
priate and beautiful. His wife and children were particularly im- 
pressed by the one offered on this occasion, it had now been so long 
since they had been present at such a ceremony. Kate's excitement 
was calmed, and Henry was sobered. 

It was Mr. Edwards's custom to take the hand of each party as he 

addressed them, and then to join them himself. He had taken the 

bride's hand, and was saying, " And you, Sally Lunn, whose" — ^when 

the hand was suddenly snatched away from him by the bridesmaid^ to 

^ whom it had jnat occurred that it was laei iwtej Vft x^iass^^ ^^ 5^ss^^» 
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She began to pnll away at it with a very rude force ; bat nnfortanately 
the glove was of cotton, and a very tight fit, so, putting it altogether, 
the getting it off was a long process. 

Mr. Edwards stood gravely waiting for an opportunity to complete 
his unfinished sentence. Kate looked at Emma, but Emma's eye was 
on her father. She did not wish to look at Henry ; indeed she tried 
not to do so during the whole of that awkward pause, but there was a 
fascination in the fun, with which his eyes were brimful, that irresistibly 
attracted hers to them, and it proved fatal. Poor Kate laughed out, 
and her laugh echoed through that still room. The groom coloured, 
the bride grew still redder, — but Kate, alas ! was most deeply dyed 
of all. 

In this extremity the glove yielded to the fidgety pulls of the bride's- 
maid, and the ceremony proceeded, and, though the minister wisely 
refrained from any more hands- taking, the twain were made one. 

Mrs. Edwards and Emma then attempted, by kind attentions, to 
relieve the bridal party of the embarrassment which this awkward 
adventure had occasioned, and they succeeded. Perfect good-humoar 
was restored, and they had quite a pleasant chat before they made any 
move to go. Kate had been watching them at a distance, and her 
heart began to beat as she saw the groom approach the outer door, for 
he had presented no fee. Was he going off without doing so ? Nol 
but it was his very last act before closing the door. Kate could 
scarcely wait until they were out of hearing ; she then sprang to her 
father. 

*' What is it, father ? What is it ? You have promised it to Emma, 
you know." 

" Not if it was ten dollars, Kate," said her father, playfully holding 
the note quite out of her reach. 

" But I know it is not ten," said Kate, springing to catch it 
*' What is it, father?" 

Emma looked on the contest quite still, but deeply interested. A 
very agile spring of little Kate brought her fingers in contact with the 
bank-note, and her father laughingly relinquished it She took it 
hastily to the window, and her countenance instantly fell. " Only one 
dollar I" said she. 

Henry burst into a fit of laughter. " Father, he has not paid you 
as much as the law requires, has he ?'' 

" No," replied Mr. Edwards ; *' the law allows one dollar and a 
quarter, I think." 

*' Never mind, Emma," said her mother, " this will just get you a 
pair of shoes." 

'' Oh jes," said Emma, " avid. 1 ^o \iQt» know that I need anything 
more, so I am quite content." 
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But Kate could not get over it. " I would oot be married/' said 
she, with an unusual degree of spirit, *' if I could not pay a better fee 
than that!" 

^^ Perhaps he did not pay because you laughed at him, Kate/' said 
Henry. 

" Oh, I should not have laughed but for you," said Kate truly. 

" Probably," said Mrs. Edwards, " the man is poor. He looked 
like a hard-labouring man, and one dollar, I presume, seemed to him 
like a very large sum. It is likely, too, that he needs every penny 
he can raise to begin housekeeping with, and then can but just get 
along. We will not be too hard upon him. I presume they have had 
no cake. I was very sorry we bad none to offer them." 

" I thought of it, too, mother," said Emma. 

Kate was silent. She was thinking how instinctively her mother 
defended the absent, how readily she found excuses for everybody. 
" Shall I ever be as good as my mother ? " thought she with a sigh. 
" I do not wonder every one loves her." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SACRIFICE. 
FBOM THE JOUBNAL. 



Emma has left us. Mrs. Brown is a most estimable woman ; may 
God reward her for her kindness to our dear child. She is just such a 
lady as I like to have Emma with; she will give her good counsel ; and 
a young Christian needs guidance and sympathy. Mr. Edwards seems 
more cheerful than I have seen him since Jamie's death. He is very 
much pleased with this offer for Emma ; so am I, but I find I miss 
her very much indeed. I scarcely appreciated before how much she 
relieved me from care. I am afraid I have not expressed enough to 
her of the comfort and pleasure which she has given me. 

Mr. Dodge has been very ill, and Mr. Edwards was very attentive 
to him. Yesterday he called, and I presume he felt grateful to his 
minister, and wished to show it in some way ; so he handed him a five- 
dollar bank-note, and asked him to buy himself something that he 
needed. Mr. Edwards, I saw plainly enough, would have preferred 
to decline it, but he thought it would not answer. After Mr. Dodge 
left, he threw it toward me. " There," said he, " you had better take 
that for Emma." 

"She real!/ needs nothing," saidl, ^''WV»'^\i'aX» ^<5^^3M^^^^^^Sisas|J 
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fee bought, and I think none of the children need it. Had not yoa 
better put it by, and take the Eeview again?" I knew well how 
much this had been missed. 

" What Review ? " said Henry. *' You have not stopped the 
Review?" 

" Read it all out," said his father, laughing. 

I was afraid I had " let the cat out of the bag," and I tried to divert 
Henry's attention by talking about other things, but he was on tbe 
alert, and asked so many questions that he soon found out the whole 
story. 

" It was by such a self-denial as this, then," said he with a trem- 
bling voice, " that you bought my cloak ? " 

" My dear son," said his father, " you make quite too serious a 
matter of it. The Review was really of less consequence to me than 
the cloak to you ; and even if it had not been, I should have given it 
up in such a case. We expect to pinch a little to get our boys through 
college ; and then, if you are prospered, you can repay it at some future 
day. Dear me I We may be rich yet, and I can have forty Reviews, 
if I wish for them, and your mother here may keep her carriage— 
who knows? " Henry did not smile. I could see that he felt badly. 
I cannot forgive myself for having been so careless. It seems to me 
that of late he has been very sensitive about being dependent upon vs, 
I have sometimes fancied even that he ate sparingly when the other 
little ones were unusually hungry. 

One week later. — It is all explained now. Three days after this 
conversation about the Review, we once more packed Harry off for 
college. I observed that he was thoughtful, and often I knew that he 
was making a great effort to control himself. I supposed he missed 
little Jamie, who used to be delighted with the packing. Once in 
particular, I remember I was folding something over his books. 
" Henry," said I, " how learned you are going to be when you get 
all these into your head!" He tried to reply, but seemed unable, 
choked, and then burst into a loud laugh, which startled me. Now 
I understand it all. He started early, bidding us a cheerful adieo. 
" You will hear from me very soon, mother,'* said he, and I fancied 
then there was something significant in his look and tone. In a week 
from this date, Mr. Edwards came home from the post-office almost 
breathless, with an open letter in his hand. Kate and I ran to meet 
him. In an instant my heart had travelled around to gather up its 
three absent ones. What evil had befallen them ? 

"Nothing," said he, reading my alarm. "No bad news; all are 
well ; but Henry has left college, and gone into a store in Boston." 

*' Left college I Gone mto ^ «>\.QtftV" ^^ echoed in astonishment. 
''WbsLt do yoM mean?" 
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** Just what I say ; I never was so surprised in my life. Did you 
know anything of his plans, my dear ? " 

" Not one word— do read." We stood riveted to the spot where 
we were, while Mr. Edwards read the following letter. I copy it, be- 
cause it is a precious one to me. 

" Boston, . 

" My vbbt dear Parents, — You are very much astonished, I 
know, by getting a letter from me with this post-mark. You have 
imagined me, for several days, snug in my college quarters ; instead 
of that, I am in Boston. First, I will tell you how and where, for 
you will be impatient to know. I am at present in my uncle's 
family, paying nothing per week for board. I am duly entered 
into Mr. Magoun's wholesale dry-goods store as assistant clerk, and 
for my services I am to receive— only think— /cmr hundred dollars 
a year I What do you say to this, father ? I have as much salary 
as you, and am as rich a man, all but the children. Now, dear 
modier, you have the cream of the story, and I hope you will read 
the rest of my letter, feeling quite happy. I will now endeavour 
to explain how all this came about. My plans for myself, when I 
was a mere boy, as you know, were to study law ; I set my heart 
on it. But what is the use of setting one's heart on a course which 
is not the best one ? It is of no use at all, as I have found out. 
I entered college — thanks to father — ^well fitted, and commenced my 
course, full of ambitious plans. I studied hard, sometimes late into 
the night, and whatever reputation I gained as a scholar was certainly 
hard-earned. I fairly honid down to it, and had the study of law still 
in my eye. I felt that I must crowd much into little — for I some- 
times burned with impatience to be earning money, that I might share 
with you the burden of educating the other chUdren. I knew very 
well that you and mother had a hard struggle of it to keep your heads 
above water, with all of us on your shoulders. I did not, however, 
folly understand what hard work it was until the affair of the cloak 
came up. The evening after I got back, and read mother's letter, it 
came into my mind for the first time that I had no business to be 
going through college ; that I was the oldest, and it was my place to 
put a shoulder to the wheel, and not be dragging on you. After this 
thought, I never felt exactly easy, though I could not at once relin- 
quish all my golden schemes. I went on struggling with duty and in- 
clination, untU dear Jamie's death. You know how this first affliction 
roused me to new views of life and eternity. As I hope, my heart 
was changed. The law gradually lost its charm as a profession, and 
I thought more and more seriously about ^vin^u^ Si ^tQ€<^%«a\s. "^3i.a- 
gether. Even if I could work my waj bAoh^ VJtowxi^ ^i^^^^^^oi^ws^ 
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more aid from you, still, at best, it would be many years before I could 
render you any assistance about the other boys. I should have to 
stand by, and see you struggling on, through all the best years of 
your life, having few comforts, no luxuries, and never feeling in easy 
circumstances—debts always pressing — money wanted faster than it 
could come. This does not seem to me right. One of us ought to 
take up the profession of money-making, for the sake of the rest. Now, 
after much deliberation and prayer, I have chosen it — ^it is my birth- 
right, and I hope, my dear parents, you will not seek to change my 
purpose. I have counted the cost — ^it seems to me plainly to be my 
duty, and I have made my final decision. I left college with the 
intention of never returning; and this decision was strengthened 
every day I was at home. My eyes were now opened, and I saw how 
closely you had to live to get along at all, and saw also how cheerfully 
sacrifices were made, and I became impatient to be at work with the 
rest of you. 

" God has seemed to smile on my undertaking. Only hear of my 
success. As soon as I arrived in Boston, I sought out my mother's 
uncle. I introduced myself to him, and then frankly told him the 
whole of the story, from beginning to end. He received me most 
kindly, sent his man off to the stage-office at once for my baggage, gave 
me a pleasant little room, and told me I should be his guest until he 
could look around for me. He went that very morning and called 
upon Mr. Magoun, who is a very wealthy business-man here, and told 
him (as I afterwards learned) the story. Mr. Magoun wished to see 
me, and I accordingly went after dinner with my uncle, and was intro- 
duced to him. Between ourselves, I fancy he was pleased with me. 
He made sit me down, and put question after question, until I had 
told all over again how this had come about. I am afraid I made a 
long story of it, for when I begin to talk about home, I never know 
when to stop. Yet he seemed much interested ; he paced his parlour 
back and forth, and, if I am not mistaken, I saw tears in his eyes, 
when I was telling how you had to get along. He came and put his 
hand for an instant upon my head, almost as if I had been his 
son, and said, " Young man, you have done well." I tell this to 
please you, mother. He said he knew my father, — he was in college, 
— father was senior when Mr. Magoun entered. He thinks I look 
very much like father. Then he offered mo this situation, with four 
hundred dollars a year I I doubt whether there is a man in Boston 
who feels as rich as I do ; I am sure there is not one happier. Now, 
mother, Kate and Susie shall go to the very best schools in the country ; 
but of that some other time. I am to remain three months with my 
uncle, free of expense ; and after that, Mr. Magoun has invite3 me to 
spend some time with lum. Qq e^^^ \i& x^t[i&\s\^^x^ W^\i.^ seen you 
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here one May, mother, and that he was very much interested in you. 
Wliat do you think of that? No board-bills, you see, for several 
months ; so tell the children to look out for a big box on the top of 
the stage, one of these days. My dear parents, do believe me when I 
tell you that I am happier than I can express. God has blessed me 
in my efforts to assist you. I wish I could just run up to talk it all over, 
— a letter seems so formal ; but I am a business-man now, and I must 
stick to my work. So good-bye to college walls and musty books. 1 
am about a better business. If God continues to prosper me, you 
and the children shall want for nothing. Don't grieve, mother, because 
the country has lost such a fine President as I should have made, for 
I shall yet be a Boston merchant ; and I can tell you this is an 
honourable calling; some of them are princes in heart as well as 
fortune ; and of course I mean to be one of the best. Father is smil- 
ing at my ' great talk,' but I am writing, excited by my extraor- 
dinary success. 

" Now, mother, one word more, particularly to comfort you, and my 
long letter shall come to an end. I have become fully satisfied that 
the constitutional weakness of my lungs would never have admitted of 
my preaching. I should have broken down in one year. I have to 
be very careful, as it is. John must be the preacher. It strikes 
twelve — adieu. Write me at once, and approve my course, that with 
a light conscience and heavy purse I may also have a happy heart. 
— Your affectionate son, Henry." 

I was entirely overcome by this letter. I sank down into a chair 
and wept. Mr. Edwards paced the room, sometimes exclaiming, 
** What a noble-hearted boy I " Kate and Susan were excited ; they 
seemed to feel as if a mine of wealth had been opened under their 
feet ; they could not comprehend my tears. " He is right about it," 
said his father at last. '^ I was beginning to see, myself, that we 
could not carry another boy through college until Henry could help 
us ; but this is a great sacrifice." I felt all this, and it has cost me 
a bard struggle to reconcile myself to it. My conviction that he is 
right about the weakness of his lungs, I think, has done more than 
anything else toward it. I begin to fear that I have cherished some 
nnhallowed ambition for my first-bom, which God sees fit to chasten 
in this manner ; but now I trust the struggle is over. I cheerfully 
submit, and I love to thank God for such generous impulses in my 
boy. I had reached this state of mind before I wrote him, so that 
my letter was a cheerful one. Dear fellow I he deserves all the com- 
fort we can give him by our cordial approval.^ 

1 It is almost snperflnoas to remark, that to take such a step as this, without the kiLQ^l«d.%<^ 
and approbation of bla parents, was not Justiftabld. NftVlYiet \Jcife\iK^\j^a\N««aA ^\ ^^^«e(ss5» 
feeUDgB, nor the probability of a failure of health, hot the BVXfice»&tv)\ \aeNA Q\>iii^'a^KAa>'a3&>^K»^ 
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StUl later date. — More news from Henry — fiill of comfort. Keoeiyed 
to-day a letter from his employer, which I copy. 

'^ To THB Eev. Hsnby Edwards : 

*^ My deab Sir, — It is with much pleasure I answer your inquiries 
regarding your son. Bis deportment is unexceptionable. He minds 
his business, is attentive, industrious, obliging, and gentlemanly. I 
am perfectly satisfied with him. He is a fellow of &ie parts^ and I 
hope soon to be able to promote him. I have every reason to believe 
that his moral and religious influence in my Store is of the best kind, 
and is already felt. I congratulate you sincerely on having such a 
son. He is one of whom any father might be proud. — ^Yours re- 
spectfully." 

Not " proud," I hope, but grateful and happy in him, and indeed 
in all our dear children. George is the only one whose misconduct 
ever causes us anxiety. He is so impulsive and headstrong, that he 
is often led into evil, which causes me some sleepless nights. I believe 
that he will yet be saved. I cannot feel that any of our number will 
finally be lost ; but at present the impressions produced on his mind 
by Jamie's death seem to have passed away. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TROUBLE WITH OEORGB. 



George had fallen among a wild set of boys, who led him astray. 
He was often induced to join them in a "frolic." To one of his 
temperament, the re-action from a life of restraint under a parent's 
watchful eye, to his present life of comparative freedom, was dangerous. 
Liberty bewHdered him, and he sometimes joined the various frolick- 
ing clubs, just because he enjoyed the consciousness of doing as he 
pleased. At length he quite neglected his studies, and, after one or 
two warnings, his teacher felt obliged to write to his father. Mr. 
Edwards read the letter at the post-office, and decided to say nothing 
about it till the next morning, for he knew it would give George's 
mother a wakeful night. 

After breakfast the next day, when the pleasant sunshine and the 
perfume of summer blossoms stirred up cheerful thoughts, and seemed 
to lighten troubles, he called her away from the children into the 

be zu^i^d with any propriety or force to excuse such a disregard of parental counsel and 
Aatbority. However disinterested Yna conduct xaa.^ \xa.vft been, he certainly did not " honour 
JU8 Ikther and hia motitier," m the true apmt ol ^<& f^S\2^ <yyn\Tftw\gVTftsg& ^l^<^I^^e«logn&. 
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parlojor, and told her how George was behaving. His feelings were a 
little irritated by the child's perverseness and idleness. 

*' I have about concluded," said he, '^ to send for him to come home 
at once ; for if he will not study, he shall work. It would not be right 
to take the bread from the other children, to help along a boy who will 
do nothing to help himself.'' 

Very gently, and by quiet suggestions, Mrs. Edwards calmed his 
feelings and modified his plans. '^ Was not this George's first trial, 
and his first fault ? Was it so very strange that a boy of his tempera- 
ment should revel in his liberty awhile, and be carried away by the 
novelty and excitement of his new life ? Must he not learn by experi- 
ence who were proper associates, and who led him into evil, for which 
she knew his conscience gave him no peace ? Would it not be the 
best way to expostulate with him kindly ; to show him his danger and 
his errors, and give him a fair chance to repair them ?" 

" Yes, perhaps it was best," Mr. Edwards remarked at last. '^ At 
any rate, he would defer recalling him until his mother had written, 
and would wait to see what efiect that had upon him." 

During this day, Kate observed that her mother was unusually 
serious ; and that several times she left the room and quietly stole up 
into the garret. There was a little unfinished room there, with a 
" window which opened towards the sun-rising," and the name of that 
chamber might well be called — Peace. It was there this mother 
retired daily to pray. It was there she consecrated herself and her 
children to God, and found such comfort in it ; there she came with a 
troubled spirit, and found rest ; and there was her mourning turned 
into joy. The children seemed to feel a reverence for this room — 
they walked softly in it — they never played there. Nothing which 
she ever said to them made so deep an impression on their young hearts 
as the sound of her soft footsteps thither, when she quietly left their 
pleasant circle. It was there she now pleaded for the erring one, 
as only mothers plead, that God would preserve him from the 
evil influences which were around him. From this chamber of 
Peace she at length returned tranquil ; her countenance expressed 
it; her tones of voice expressed it; it wai; evident that she had 
been with God. After ^is, she wrote to George. There is no 
copy of this letter, but something of its efiect upon the boy is 
known. The very first page he wet with penitent tears ; and before 
reading half the second page he paused and resolved to take the 
temperance pledge, as one grand means of safety for the future — ^a 
pledge which he faithfully kept through his whole life. Shortly after 
this his father wrote him a fidl account of Henry's course. This had 
a great effect on George, and he made many strong re8QbitlQa!& \\s^^ 
to be hehlud him in his generous devotion, to 13dl<^ ^gy^^^i^^^^sss^^* 
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ne ^fldren knew nodung of this trodUe. Emma contmned well 
and Itti^y. Mrs. Brown wrote that she was malring fine progress as 
a adM^ar, and had endeared herself mnch to ihem ; they did not know 
that they shoold exer he willing to part with her; that she was 
already forming |dans to teach, for which she was anxious to fit her- 
adf as soon as possihle, that die mi^t help Kate and Susan. She 
came home and made a diort Tisit, once daring die year, and finends 
found that Mrs. Browm had not spoken too highly of her progress. 
She had improTcd astonishingly, hoth in appearance and manners. 
She was lady-like and pdidied, couTersed with ease and elegance ; but 
to little Kate she seemed so Tery genteel, that she could not imme- 
diately feel at home with her. However, in a short time this wore 
off^ and they were on the old terms again. Mr. and Mrs. Edwards 
enjoyed Enoma's visit Yerj much ; thero was no drawback upon tiheir 
pleasure, for George was now doing well, and Henry wrote often, and 
always in fine spirits. In his last letter, he said in a postscript, ^* Ask 
the girls on Wednetday night to be so good as to go to bed at son- 
down, and dream of me. Johnny had better sit up." 

'' What does Henry mean ? " inquired die childbren. 

'' Father looks roguish," said Kate. '* He knows somedung—I ean 
tell by his eye. 

" Father, what is it ? Tell us— tell us." They hung on him ; they 
took away his newspaper ; they would be answered. " Tell you what ? " 

" Why, what Henry means." 

'* You do just as he says — go to bed to droam, and John and I will 
sit up until die stage comes in." 

''Now I know," said Kate. ''It's the box— the box I I know! 
It 's Henry's box coming on Wednesday." 

The children capered about at this announcement, and nothing else 
but the box was talked of or thought of. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
henby's box. 



On Wednesday night the look-out at the back-garret was occupied 
early. The old stage-coach, just at the proper time, came lumbering 
along, with a big box on the top of it. " That is it !" shouted the 
children as they raced down-stairs and out into the yard. The stage- 
pasaengerB looked smilingly out of the window on the happy groap, 
for even the father and mol\v^T -wcte VJaet^^l^-^^lQQme Henry's box. 
Oae might have tbougbl Henx^ ^oiToa^^^ <iQ\ift^^^^\a.\i». 
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The stage-driver tumbled it off, and as John thonght, rather nncere- 
moniously. ''Look out, there/' said he, "jou may break some- 
thing." 

*' Hadn't you better carry it yourself, my little man V said the 
driver. 

It was soon in the kitchen and the cover off — ^but now so many 
faces were peeping in, father could do nothing. 

" Father," said Emma, " suppose we take out in turn — you first, 
then mother, and we children by ages, commencing with the 
youngest." 

Mr. Edwards said, " Mother should draw first," and this was agreed 
upon. A letter fell to her, which was laid aside to be read afterwards. 
Mr. Edwards brought out a bundle which was " For mother.'' It 
contained a nice brown silk dress, with patterns for cutting. '^ The 
dear boy 1 " said she with a trembling lip ; ^' he shouldn't have spent 
his money so." Mr. Edwards took the silk, threw it over her 
shoulders, and it fell in soft folds to the floor. 

" This is really very handsome," said he ; " some lady must have 
chosen it for him. You have not had such a dress since you were 
married, my dear." 

" I never had »uch a dress, Mr. Edwards," replied she, with deep 
feeling. Emma drew a package for herself, on which was written, 
" From an anonymous friend — ^for Emma." It contained a handsome 
Carolina plaid-dress. Kate drew one just like it for herself: "From 
Henry." Susie also brought out a French calico dress for herself, 
which exactly suited her taste. The girls admired these so long, that 
John became impatient, so he proceeded to investigate it further, and 
found a blue velvet cap which would suit no head but his. 

" We have all something but father," said Kate^ " We have not 
found the bottom yet, Kate ; but here, what is this ? Here is another 
box 1" All order was now at an end, and the box was eagerly opened. 
There lay snugly in it two bonnets, one of drawn pink silk, on which 
Henry had pinned a slip of paper with this written : " For Kate, in 
place of the one which she gave to Emma." Kate immediately put it on, 
and looked up at her father. Her blue eyes were suffused — her cheeks 
were glowing — and her soft hair hung negligently in curls about her 
face. Her father felt that she was very beautiful ; even Johnny 
felt it. " Why, Kate," said he, " you look just like a picture." 

" Wouldn't you like it, Emma? " said Kate ; " I think it is a little 
prettier than the one Mrs. Brown gave you, and I would just as soon 
exchange as not." 

Emma would not listen to this plan ; she was rejoiced to see Kate 
look so pretty. 

''Here is the other/' said Susie. "'W\iO^^\a^^1'' 
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*" For Bodier. Wew it to pleiae me— Heiiiy.'' 

Tins boonet was of iHown sitin, matching in shade ihe dress, and 
was tranmed on the outside with a wee bit of a brown feather, and on 
the i nside with ddieate roBe-eoloaied ribbon. 

*' My dear child ! " exclaimed his mother, " how could he spend so 
mndi money on me ! I am snry. for it wimld never do in the world 
for me to wear soch a hat as that." 

"Wky not, my dear?" 

<" It is 80 dressy, Mr. Edwards." 

^ Do pot it on, mother," said Emma. 

"^ Had I not better get another cap first ? " 

" No, mother ; try it on jnst as yon are," said Kate. 

She did so, and John cb^^ied his huids. ^ Why, mother, joa 
look afanost as well as Kate. If yon will wear that, IH many yoa 
when I grow up." 

John's offer raised a great langh. ^ It takes two to make sach a 
bargain. Master Johnny," said Mr. Edwards. 

^ MoUier," said the girls, ^ yoa never looked so well in anything 
in an yoor life." 

'' It is really v^y handsome," remarked Mr. Edwards ; '' yoa mnsfc 
wear it, of coarse, for Henry's sake." 

'< Bat the feather, Mr. Edwards." 

<* What is the matter with the feather? Thore is bat litde of it, 
and it is a pretty, modest coloar, I am sare." 

Mrs. Edwards smiled. '' I think it would not do to make altera- 
tions in the bonnet," said he in reply to it, " mnce Henry has taken 
so much pains with the selection. Ah ! h^ is something for me. A 
number dT the Review, with a receipted bill ; ^at has not the boy 
thoo^t of? I declare, here is anoUier dress; here, Jane, it is for 
you. No one is forgotten." 

The box was tamed updde down and shaken. John hauled oyer 
an the wrapping-papers, and was rewarded for his search by a padoge 
of confectionary. 

After this the family went to the sitdng-room to talk the box oyer, 
and to read Henry's letter, which was written as usual in fine si»rit8. 
Here is part of it : — 

'^ Do not be anxious, father, about the money which I have spent: 
it is much less than my board would have cost. I assure you I am 
very prudent with my salary, for I have a plan in mind, which will 
require most of it ; but more of this by-and-bye. I cannot tell you how 
happy I have been in fitting out the box. I have been silly enough to 
lie awake in the night thinking of it. I hope the presents will soit all 
around. Do write to me, e'^erj owa oi ^wj.. A^. Wd^ helped me in 
selecting the girls' rig^Bg." 
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If Henry kept awake that night, wondering what was said on the 
arrival of the box, he had company enough at the parsonage. The 
excited children made light sleepers, and the grey dawn of morning 
found the mother wide awake and thinking of the absent ones. 

OtL Saturday the question was discussed, '^ Whether, the next day 
being fair, the new bonnets should be worn ? " 

As it was now generally known that Henry had sent a box, Mr. 
Edwards thought it would be better to satisfy the curiosity of the 
people at once, and have the talk over ; besides, on putting the old 
bonnets by the new, they appeared quite too shabby to be worn. Mrs. 
Edwards consented to this arrangement, though, if it would have 
pleased her husband and children equally well, she would have liked 
to take out the feather, lest she might '' offend some of the little 
ones." 

As she expected, there was a stir in the Weston church the next 
morning, when the pastor and his family entered. Such stylish bonnets 
had seldom appeared there ; and never before in the minister's pew. 

On Monday afternoon, the work being all done, Mrs. Edwards sat 
down with her two daughters to sew. Susie, who was reading by the 
window, all at once dropped her book : " Mother, here is Miss Cribby 
coming." 

" Now, mother, you will have to take it," said Kate, laughing. 
" ShaU I not call father to help you ? " 

Mrs. Edwards smiled, but gave Miss Cribby a pleasant welcome as 
she entered. Miss Cribby made herself at home — ^talked a while 
about the weather — the state of the church — ^who were at the prayer- 
meetings, and who were not— who were sick, and who were going to 
be married. These fruitful topics exhausted, she entered upon the 
real object of her visit. 

" You have had a box from Henry, I hear ? " 

" Yes," quietly replied Mrs. Edwards ; " he is doing very well in 
Boston, and has sent us a very valuable box. Katie, dear, perhaps 
Miss Cribby would like to see what he sent." 

" Yes, mother, I will get the things," said Kate, expressively tread- 
ing on Emma's toes as ^e left. Emma coloured, and Susie laughed 
outright, at which imprudence she was much frightened, and tried 
immediately to make amends for it by looking very grave. 

" I don't know what you will say to so many fine things, Miss 
Cribby," said Kate, as she came in laughing. '* I look like a Yankee 
pedlar, with my silks and satins, and ribbons and feathers." 

** I never !" said Miss Cribby ; " why, what a sight ! Well, I never 
saw anything beat it. Henry always was my boy. Now, if he would 
only stick to college, what a preacher he would make I liaLdftfti<i^'^S:rft.. 
Edwards t how much do you suppose ^e gK^^ ^i^-^w^Vst '^kis^ ^sCl 
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It most have cost a power of money ; I hope he did not nm in 
debt?" 

Susan was so much amused, that she tittered ont behind her book 
every now and then, and Mrs. Edwards sent her ont of the room on 
an errand, for poor Kate was haying a hard time of it to keep her 
countenance. 

" I declare, Mrs. Edwards," continued Miss Cribby, " what children 
you have got 1 Some folks have the luck a bringing 'em up, and joa 
are certainly one of that sort. I don't suppose I ought to say luck ; 
it's example, I know. Them that live Christ, as well as preach Him, 
are blessed. There, Catherine Edwards, there are them bomiets. 
How dashy they be I" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Edwards, '' they are almost too dressy for ns to 
wear, but Mr. Edwards thought we ought to wear them, aiter all the 
pains Henry had taken to get them." 

" Henry is a good boy," replied Miss Cribby, " but I do not know 
as he has quite judgment enough to be trusted with such matters. For 
a minister's wife, now, to wear a plume, is a ' stumbling-block and 
rock of offence' to some folks. Tou must not mind me, Mrs. Edwards, 
you know I am plain-spoken." 

" I know you always mean well, Miss Cribby ; and, for myself, I 
should have much preferred my bonnet without tlus feather, but as it 
is a little thing, I yielded to the wishes of my husband and children 
in the matter." 

" Well, I don't know," replied Miss Cribby ; " I suppose you were 
right, and, to tell the truth," added she, laughing, '^ you did Ux^ as 
pretty as a pink in it.*^ 

This was the last word that was heard of the brown feather. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE RETROSPECT. 
FROM THE JOURNAL. 



We are now alone — not a child with us. We are again mutually 
dependent upon ourselves for society, as in our early married life ; we 
are still happy together, but we miss the children, and often feel 
solitary. Jane seems almost like a child now. I am writing by an 
open window in my little sitting-room. How much I love Weston I 
I love those distant hills over which for so many years I have looked 
for the sun-rising ; 1 love t\tta ^^^t Ol^ ^W^ ^^d watch its budding 
every spring with unwearied deY^^\.,^at xsaid^t "SXa ^^c^3^<^^&^ls^\s&^% 
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little grave, and there by his side I wish to be laid. I hope we shall 
never be called to leave Weston. Sometimes I fear Weston will seek 
a young minister, and the parsonage will be wanted, and there will be 
a bride here again ; but I will not trouble myself with these fancies 
longer. God has always been our friend, and I know He will not 
forsake us in our old age. I look back over Mr. Edwards's life and 
labours here with deep gratitude. Many souls have been given him 
as the ''seal of his ministry," and Weston, under his pastoral care, 
has become one of the most thriving and moral villages in New Eng- 
land. A large proportion of the young whom he has trained are pro- 
fessing Christians. With these blessings, we have had no more trials 
than have been for our best good. Deacon Jones, to be sure, is 
Deacon Jones still, but he has grown no worse; indeed, in some 
respects, I think his character has improved. Deacon Emery is still 
one of our warmest friends. Infirmities increase upon him, I see, 
but he bears up under them cheerfully. He has, in one way and 
another, helped us a great deal. He seemed to know by instinct when 
we came to a pinch, and would help us through, if he could. I love 
him and his w&e — ^I love all our people — I hope we shall live and die 
among them. 

I have not written very much in my journal lately, and I see I have 
not recorded Mr. Dodge's death. I think Mr. Edwards's influence over 
him was blessed to his good, for, to every one's astonishment, he left 
large legacies to the various benevolent societies, and also a consider- 
able sum to the Weston church. Thinking of him recalls to my mind 
Miss Cribby. She is still (as she ever has been, I believe) a good 
friend of ours, but it seems to me she grows more and more odd as she 
grows older ; at the same time her piety becomes more apparent. I 
think she seems to enjoy religion more now than she has done at any 
previous period of her life. I sometimes love to think of her, as I hope 
to meet her in heaven, when she shall have laid aside her ailing body. 
Yes, I do love this people. 

I do not think Mr. Edwards is as well satisfied with his life's work 
here as he ought to be. He thinks he has not accomplished what he 
hoped to do, and has fallen much below his standard, and that one 
great reason was his small salary, which cramped him so much during 
the early years of his ministry, when his habits were forming. I do not 
know — there may be truth in this ; — I cannot tell what, under other 
circumstances, he might have done. I only know what he has done, 
and I thank God that his labours here have been so abundantly blessed. 

Henry is now doing finely, on a salary of a thousand dollars a year. 
He gives himself, heart and hand, to every good work — is superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school, and active and useful in Dr. B.'a oihsisaK. 
He haa had Kate in Boston at a fine achooV iot \i"&«^^ Xsv^ ^^^-m:^ ''Sm^ 
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is improving rapidly, and Henry, I think, is very choice of her. He 
writes me ^t she attracts a great deal of attention, but seems en- 
tirely unconscious of it, and is as simple and childlike in her mannen 
as ever. He throws out a hint, now and then, about young Magoun 
and Kate which I do not quite understand. I think Mr. Edwards 
and I shall accept Henry's invitation, and go to Boston and look a little 
into matters for ourselves. Deacon Emery seconds this plan, and 
wishes us to take his new carriage. We should enjoy such a trip very 
much, I do not doubt. 

Emma is now first assistant in a private school, where she receives 
an ample salary. I almost feel as if I must send for her to come home 
— ^I really want to see her ; we have been separated most of the time 
for several years. She loves us all as much as ever. Somehow our 
children, let them go where they will, never get weaned from home. 
Emma's simple and earnest piety has been the means, I hear, of doing 
much good in the school where she teaches. George has been sup- 
ported through college wholly by Henry's generosity, and he has 
graduated with honour. He is now attending medical lectures, still 
assisted by his brother. He is, I believe, pei^ectly correct in all his 
habits. I know he has strong temperance principles, but, alas 1 dear 
boy, he is the only one of our little flock who gives us no evidence of 
having been brought into the fold of Christ. He has been a child of 
many prayers and tears. God grant that I may live to see him a 
devoted Christian 1 It seems to me I could then depart in peace. 
But I must leave him in the hands of a covenant-keeping God. I 
could die for him, but I cannot change his heart. 

Susan is with Mrs. Brown at present, who would otherwise be left 
alone by the marriage of her daughter. I relinquished Susan wiih a 
sigh, for she was the last left to me. John is away at school, doing 
well, and hoping to fit himself for a preacher. By the time he is ready 
to go to college, I trust George will be able to take care of himself 
How much I write and think about my children I It is a great com- 
fort to me, now I am alone. I ought not to say cUone, either, for our 
people are very kind to us. They seem like a large family. There 
is a great deal to enjoy in the life of a minister's wife. True, it has 
its peculiar cares and trials, but it has its peculiar comforts also. A 
heart loving to do good finds an outlet at every point, while, from a 
thousand little streams, kindness and affection flow in. I should feel 
lost without a ^' people." It is a great thing to have the opportunity 
of making so many friends in this world. A busy life enough have 1 
found the life of a pastor's wife, but I can truly say that it has folly 
recompensed me. K I could feel that I had met its claims to the 
best of my poor abitties, 1 B\io\ii^\oo\L\i^ck'vy^<in it with great satift- 
faction 
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CHAPTEK XXVI. 

THE REWARD. 

We have dwelt so long on the early domestic history of our worthy 
nister's family, that we can touch but briefly on the important events 
later years. 

To begin with Henry. In the course of time he was taken into 
rtnership by the firm which first employed him. He was prospered 

his business and became rich. Grold which fell into his hands 
went about doing good.'' He made (as he promised to make) a 
ble-hearted, disinterested man. In the early part of his business 
reer he sometimes felt the sacrifice which he had made of his 
erary tastes and ambitious projects. He felt this keenly when 
3orge graduated. As he listened to the hearty applause which fol- 
ded his brother's eloquent oration, it cost him a struggle to keep 
wn vain regrets at his own course ; but he conquered these unhappy 
clings manfully, and with all his heart, and without a shadow of 
vy, he grasped George warmly by the hand, as he came elated from 
e platform. " God bless you, doctor, you 've done nobly," said he. 
When he was rich, he bought the old parsonage and gave it to his 
rents. It was well Mrs. Edwards had indulged in no anxious fears 

to what home should shelter them in their old age — ^for her children 
lew how much she loved the old spot. Henry, in refitting it, took 
eat pains to make as little change as possible ; paper and paint, as 
arly like the old as could be found, were chosen. Even his own 
tie bedroom he would not suffer to be painted, for he wished to keep 
just as it used to be. Thus there was a new parsonage — ^but no 
ide for it as yet ; it was still the home of the minister and his wife, 
ley seemed to be gently going down life's hill side by an easy path — 
th no clouds in the sky but the golden clouds of twilight. 
There was some change in the furniture of the sitting-room which 
J came near forgetting. Two very handsome, modem, stuffed chairs 
d found their way there, one for each fireside nook. This was 
isie's work. She had bought them with the first money which she 
rned at miniature- painting. She had great taste and skill as an 
bist, and preferred to turn her accomplishment to some use. " Henry 
d quite enough to do with his money," she said ; " he ought to lay 

something, and she would help herself while she could." The re- 
It of this commendable independence was rather too romantic for a 
ber story, but as we profess to give the history of this family, it will 
t do to omit so important an item in t\iQ ^KxroassMi^ ts^« K-^^^ssvs^ 
Fjrer persuaded her to paint his mimatvixe •, ^^ iot^^ V<^ ^^^^^''V^^^^ 
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very anxious to make a present of it to his mother on her sixtieth 
birth-day. Susan never had painted the miniatures of gentlemen, but 
he was urgent, and brought his sister with him to the young artist's 
room, and she at length consented. Impressions were left more in- 
delible than those on the ivory, and the result of this double painting 
was — ^the first marriage in the family. 

We must say a word about Kate — our warm-hearted, joyous, beauti- 
ful Kate. Young Magoun, as has been hinted, found out that she 
was a jewel of rare worth, a prize for any man — and he won her, and 
was worthy of her. It was delightful to see how she retained sJl her 
innocent simplicity of character, when she moved in the polished 
circles of affluence and fashion. Henry deserved much credit for this. 
When she first began to go into society, he watched over her with 
almost a mother's care. He made himself her constant attendant in 
going to and from the social gatherings, at which, on account of her 
personal attractions, her presence was often sought. He encouraged 
her to confide in him, and she learned to tell him, artlessly, all the 
pretty speeches which were made to her ; and he, with his manly good 
sense, would tell her how little they were worth, and would direct her 
attention to those whose praises were valuable, and to the things which 
were substantial in a woman's character. Thus was she guarded 
against the dangers peculiar to her lot, and she came at last to turn 
with little difficulty from the unmeaning flatteries of others, to seek 
his approval. 

Kate's was the second marriage. From being a child in the humble 
parsonage, she became mistress of a city mansion, and was none the 
less admired, for having added to beauty and worth, rank and wealth. 
She travelled in foreign lands — she mingled in choice society every- 
where — her every want was supplied which money could supply ; but 
she always continued to be little Kate Edwards. She was not to be 
spoiled; she never broke away from her early training; she was a 
sincere Christian, and to her, as to her parents, heaven was an object 
of faith and hope, — a future home for which she tried to live. With 
her sensitive conscience and her pious heart, she rested beneath the 
" shadow of His wing," to whom she had, in the morning of her life, 
fled for refuge. Her husband also fully sympathized with her artless 
piety, and thus, in their city home, was lived over again the earnest, 
simple, practical religion of the parsonage. 

Kate often went to see her parents ; and Mr. Magoun once laugh- 
ingly told them, " That nothing in Europe or America seemed to 
please Kate quite so much as to ask her to ride over to Weston." 

Emma taught a few years in , spending her summers princi- 

p&Ujr at borne. Her character was symmetrically developed, and she 
^ecame, though not a brifiiaat, ^e\» ^ ^eiT^mVfc^^^Nka^^^OTaan, During 
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one of these summer visits, she received a call from Mr. Enfield, a 

young clergyman. She had become acquainted with him in ; 

indeed, her acquaintance with her had been of such a nature, that she 
at once divined the object of his call. Her conjecture was right and 
— he was successful. It was therefore by no means difficult to per- 
suade him to remain at Weston over the Sabbath, and it was but 
courteous, then, that he should be invited to preach ; and preaching 
well, it was not at all singular that he should please the people ; and they 
being pleased, were the more easily reminded of Mr. Edwards's often 
repeated suggestion, that they should seek for a colleague to share 
parochial burdens with their old pastor ; and as Mr. Enfield had every 
reason to be pleased with Weston, his acceptance of their invitation 
was only what might reasonably have been expected. The society 
were now comparatively rich. A new parsonage had been built when 
the old one was sold ; and the income of Mr. Dodge's legacy, together 
with two hundred a year which Henry paid annually to the church, 
enabled them to support both ministers comfortably. So Emma settled 
down among them. 

At first, Mrs. Edwards felt a little disappointed ; she had secretly 
indulged the hope that John would some day succeed his father ; but 
this feeling soon gave place to gratitude. She found it a great comfort 
to have Emma near her, and became much attached to her son-in-law. 
Then she found also, that John's heart was elsewhere, for he had con- 
secrated himself to the work of foreign missions. His parents would 
place no obstacle in his way, and when the time came for him to go, 
they gave him up without a murmur, and cheerfully bade him farewell. 
Why should they not do so ? They had long since given their children 
to God. 

George settled at " the West," and became successful in his pro- 
fession. He threw himself on the " good side," in all public move- 
ments, was a strong temperance-man, a warm advocate for common 
schools, and a firm supporter of evangelical religion. He seemed to 
be everything but a Christian. Once a year he made it a point to 
send for his parents to come out and visit him, and the journeys were 
very beneficial to them. 

Henry (for we cannot end without a word more about him) became 
a citizen of Boston. Among his many private charities, one deserves 
to be particularly noticed. He made friends in various associations 
of ministers, and they kept him informed of the wants of the most 
needy of their number ; and many a country minister received, year 
after year, the best quarterlies, and other periodicals, and sometimes 
new and valuable books, without ever knowing the source from whence 
they came. 

" Thus fell the blossoms of the almou^L-tiftfer ^xa ^-^^Xsst ^\5Si.-^^^ 
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could look upon their children, and find them, with but one exception, at 
the head of Christian families —some wealthy, all influential. " They 
were remarkably blessed," say some, but this is not so. God deals 
with us with a more even hand than we are always disposed to believe. 
The evil is largely tempered with the good ; and those who wholly 
trust in Him, shall even here be " led into green pastures." Many a 
minister's family who have as cheerfully met the toils and privations 
of their humble lot, and as hopefully lived for the future, as did this 
one, whose history we have followed, have been not less " remarkably" 
rewarded. 

Age crept on kindly with our friends. The hopeful and loving 
mother had long seemed ripe for heaven, and calmly received her 
summons. George was sent for to attend her in her last illness. He 
watched over her day and night, and she breathed her last in his 
arms. Her death was the means of bringing this only wanderer into 
the Christian flock, and she died full of faith that so it would be so. 

There were no dry eyes in Weston on the day when the minister's 
wife was buried. The people loved her with all their .hearts, and 
mourned for her as one moumeth for a mother. They all came to 
follow her to her grave, which had been made, at her request, beneath 
the shadows of that elm-tree where lay her infant Jamie. All her 
children were there, save the one who was about his Master's work on 
the plains of India, and for him many prayers were offered that day. 
She died, but she still lives in Weston. Her earnest life, her affec- 
tionate heart, her winning ways, her simple piety, made her a bright 
example, which to this day the good strive to imitate. 

Her mantle fell upon her now solitary companion. During the few 
remaining years of his pilgrimage, he seemed to listen more to her 
loving and hopeful voice than when he had her by his side. He 
learned, with her, to look cheerfully and with a grateful heart upon 
his life's work. He ceased to mourn that he had " done no more," 
and thanked God that he had been permitted to do so much. At 
length he also "rested from his labours," and, followed by a weeping 
train, he was borne to his last home, beneath the shade of that elm- 
tree. 
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" Mr. Marsh, well known as the author of two of the most scholarly 
works yet ptiblished on the English Inn^ige, sets himself in excellent 
spirit, and with immense learning^ to indicate the character, and^ approxi- 
mately, the extent of the chanaes produced by human action in the physical 
condition of the globe we inhabit. In four divisions of his work, Mr. 
Marsh traces the history of human industry as shown in the extensive 
modification and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods, the 
waters, and the sands ; atid, in a concluding cfuipter, ne discusses the pro- 
bable and possible geographical changes yet to be wrought. The whole of 
Mr. Marsh's book is an eloquent showing of the duty of care in the estab- 
lishment of harmony between man's life and the forces of nature, so as to 
bring to their highest points the fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animal 
life, and the salubrity of the climate, on which we have to depend for the 
physical well-being of mankind." — Examiner. 
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A Historj of Banks for SftTiii|rs ; incloding a fall account of the 
oricxB and ^iw fr eg of Mr. Gladstone's reeent pradential measnreii. By 
WUILim Lrviitt, Aatliar of * Her Mmjestj's JfaOa.' t»vo. cloth. 12t. 

Engtwh and Scotch BaPada, &c. An eztenshre CcJlection. De- 
sifikedasaCoBpIementtotbeWorksaf theBritisli Poets, and embradiif 
9^mx\j all the Ancient and Traditknaiy Ballads both of £n|daad uA 
Scotland, in ail the important ramties of Carm in iriiich they are extant, 
with Notices of the kindred Ballads of other KatioBa. Edited bj F. J. 
Child, new Edition, reriscd b J the Editor. 8ToIs.fieap.c]oth,3ff.6^eadi. 

The Enslisb Catalogue of Books : giring the date of publka- 
tioB of every book pnblished firoin 1835 to 180S, in additioa to the title, 
sine, price, and poblisher, in one alphabet. An entirdj new wwk» coin> 
bininfT the Ccpjriffhts of the "London Catalofcoe" and tl 
Catalogne." One U&ick rolune of 900 pages, hidf moroeeo, i 



tion of every book pnblished firoin 1835 to 1803, in additioa to the title, 
sixe, price, and poblisher. in one alphabet. An entirdy new wwk» coin> 
binin«r the Ccpyrights of the ■^ London Cataloinie'' and the ** British 
" - ' " One thick roln 

Index to the Sabjects nf Books published in the United Kingdom 
dnrinir the last Twenty Years— 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 
references, under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, publisher, and 
date. Two valuable Appendices are also giTen — ^A, containing full lists 
of all Libraries. Collections, Soies, and Miacellanies — and B, a List of 
Literary Societies. Printing Societies, and their Issues. One toI. royal 
8vo. Morocco, 1/. 6s. 

The Handy-book of Patent and Copyright Law, English and 
Foreign. By James Fraser, Esq. Post 8to. cloth, U. ed. 

A Concise Samma ry of the Law of English and French Copyright 
Law and International Law, by Peter Burke, l&no. 5s. 

The American Cataloeae, or English Guide to American Lite- 
rature ; giving the fnU title of original Works published in the United 
States of America since the year 1800. with especial reference to the 
works of interest to Great Britain, with the sise, price, place, date 
of publication, and London prices. With oomprehensiTe Indeic. 8vo. 
2s.6(L Also Supplement, 1837-60. 8vo. ed. 

Dr. Worcester's New and Greatly Enlarged Dictionary of the 
English Language. Adapted for Library or Collie Befereufe, compris- 
ing 40.000 Words more than Johnson's Dictionary, and 250 pages more 
than the Quarto Edition of Webster's Dictionary. In <me Volume, roysl 
4to. cloth, 1,894 pp. price 31s. 6d. Half russia, 2L 2s. The Cheapest 
Book ever published. 

** The volumes before us show a vast amount of diligence; but with 
Webster it is dili^nce in combination with fandfulness, — ^with Wor- 
cester in combination with good sense and judgmoat. Worcester's is the 
soberer and safer book, and may be pronounced the best existing English 
Lexicon." — Athetutwn. 

The Publishers' Circular, and General Kecord of British and 

Foreign Literature ; giving a transcript of the title-page of every work 
published in Great Britain, and every work of interest pnblished abroad, 
with lists of all the publishing houses. 

Published r^iilarly on the 1st and I5th of every Month, and forwarded 
post firee to all parts of the world on payment of 8$. per annum. 

The Ladies' Reader : with some Plain and Simple Kules and In* 

structions for a good style of Reading alond, and a variety of Selections 
for Etercise. By George Vandenhoff, M.A., Author of »* The Art of Elo- 
cution." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, bs. 
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The Clerical Assistant : an Elocutionary Gaide to the Reading 
of the Scriptares and the Liturgy, several passages being marked for 
Pitch and Emphasis : with some Observations on Clerical Bronchitns. 
Bj George Yandenhoff, M.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 3$. M, 

The Art of Elocution as an essential part of Rhetoric, with in* 
stmctions in Gesture, and an Appendix of Oratorical, Poetical and Dra- 
matic extracts. B7 George VandenhofF, MA. Third Edition. 55. 

An English Qrammar. By Matthew Green. New edition re- 
vised. 12mo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

Latin-Englbh Lexicon, by Dr. Andrews. New Edition. 8vo. 18«. 

The superiority of this justly-famed Lexicon is retained over all others 
by the fulness of its quotations, the including in the vocabulary proper 
names, the distinsnishing whether the derivative is classical or otherwise, 
the exactness of tne references to the original authors, and in the price. 

*• Every page bears the impress of industry and care." — Athensum. 

** The best Latin Dictionary, whether for the scholar or advanced stu- 
dent." — Spectator. 

** We never saw such a book published at such a price," — Examiner. 

The Farm and Fruit of Old. From Virgil. By a Market Gar- 
dener. l«. 

Usque ad Coelum ; or, the Dwellings of the People. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Is. 

A Few Hints on proving Wills, &c, without professional assist- 
ance. By a Probate-Court Official. Fcap. cloth, 6d. 

A Handbook to the Charities of London. By Sampson Low, 
Jun. Comprising an Account of upwards of 800 Institutions chiefly in 
London and its Vicinity. A Guide to the Benevolent and to the Unfor- 
tunate. Cloth limp. Is. 6d. 

The Charities of London : an Account of the Origin, Operations, 

and general Condition of the Charitable, Educational, and Religious 
Institutions of London. By Sampson Low, Jun. 8th publication (com- 
menced 1836). With an Alphabetical Summary of the whole corrected 
to April, 1867. Cloth, 6s. 

Prince Albert's Golden Precepts. Second EcUtion, with Photo- 
graph. A Memorial of the Prmce Consort; comprising Maxims and 
Extracts from Addresses of His late Royal Highness. Many now for 
the first time collected and carefully arranged. With an Index. Royal 
16mo. beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Our Little Ones in Heaven : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, se- 
lected l&om the Writings of favourite Authors ; with Frontispiece after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Six Essays on Commons Preservation. Written in Competition 
for Prizes offered by Henry W. Peek, Esq. 
By John M. Maidlow, M.D. Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, (to whom the 
first Prize was awarded). 
William Phipson Beale, Lincoln's Inn, (to whom the second Prise was 

awarded). 
F. Octavius Cmmp, Middle Temple. 
Henry Hicks Hocking, St. John's College, Oxford. 
Robert Hunter, M.A. London University. 
Edgar H. Lockhart, M.A. Lincoln's Inn. 
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Rural Essays. With Practical Hints on Farming and Agricul- 
tural Architectxire. B7 Ik. Marrel, Author of »' Reveries of a Bachelor." 
1 vol. post 8vo. vrith numerous Illustrations. Ss. 

The Book of the Hand ; or, the Science of Modem Palmistry. 
Chiefly according to the Systems of D'Arpentigny and Desbarolles. By 
A. B. Craig, M.A. Crown Sto. 7«. 6d. 



NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPIiE. 

HE Adventurer in Africa. By P. Du Chaillu, Author 
of *' Explorations in Equatorial A£rica ;" with Illustrations. 

[Just ready. 

Last Rambles amongst the Indians beyond the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes. By G«orge Catlin ; with numerous Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8to. [STiortly. 

Life amongst the Indians. An entirely New Edition, by the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Alwyn Morton: his School and Schoolfellows. A Story of 
8t. Nicholas' Grammar School. Crown Sto. with Illustrations. 5s. 

The Story 'without an End. From the German of Carov6, by 
Sarah Austin. Illustrated with 16 Original Drawings by E. V. B. 
printed in colours by Messrs. Leighton Brothers. Fcap. 4to. cloth extra. 

[ShorUy. 
Also, Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Harvey. Fcap. 16mo. cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. 
" Of its kind one of the best books that was ever written." 

Quarterly Review, Jan. 1867. 

The Marvels of Optics. By F, Marion. Translated and edited 
by C. W. Quin. With 60 Illustrations. Small post 8to. cloth extra. 

{ShctrOy. 

Thunder and Lightning. Translated from the French of De 
Fonvielle, by D. T. L. Phipson. With 38 full-page Woodcuts. Small 
post Svo. cloth extra. [Shortly. 

The Silver Skates ; a Story of Holland Life. Edited by W. H. G. 
Kingston. Illustrated, small post 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. Qd. 

THe Boy's Own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. Kingston. Illus- 
trations by E. Weedon, engraved by W. J. Linton. An Entirely New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3*. 6d. 
*• This welUvmtten, well-rvrotcght book." — ^Atheneum. 
Also by the same Author ^ 
Ernest Bracebridge ; or, Boy's Own Book of Sports. 8«. M. 
The Fire Ships. A Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane, bs. 
The Cruise of the Frolic. 6*. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2s. 

Th(j Voyage of the Constance ; a tale of the Polar Seas. By 
Mary Gillies. New Edition, with 8 Illustrations by Charles Keene. Fcap. 
3*. 6rf. 

The True History of Dame Perkins and her Grey Mare. Told 
for the Countryside and the Fireside. By Lindon Mead»w8. With Eight 
Coloured Illustrations by Phiz. Small 4to. cloth, 5^. 
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Great Fun Stories. Told by Thomas Hood and Thomas Archer 
to 48 coloured pictures of Edward Wehnert. Beautifully printed in 
colours, lOs. 6d. Plain, 65. well bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Or in Eight separate books. Is. each, coloured. 6d. plain. 
The Cheiry-coloured Cat. The Live Rocking- Horse. Master Mis- 
chief. Cousin Nellie. Harry High-Stepper. Grandmamma's Spectacles. 
How the House was Built. Dog Toby. 

Great Fun and More Fun for our Little Friends. By Harriet 
Myrtle. With Edward Wehnert's Pictures. 2 toIs. each 6s. 

The Frog's Parish Clerk : and his Adventures in strange Lands. 
A Tale for young folk. By Thomas Archer. Numerous inustrations. 
Small post 8vo. &s. 

Under the Waves ; or the Hermit Crab in Society. By Annie 
£. Ridley. Impl. 16mo, cloth extra, with coloured illustration. Cloth, 
4«. ; gilt edges, is. M. 

Also beautifully Rlustrated: — 

Little Bird Red and Little Bird Blue. Coloured, 6s. 

Snow- Flakes, and what they told the Children. Coloured, bs. 

Child'd Book of the Sagacity of Animals. 6s. ; or coloured, Is. M. 

Child's Picture Fable Book. 6s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Child's Treasury of Story Books. 6s. ; or coloured, 7s. 6d. 

The Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures. 6s. ; or coloured, 9s. 

How to Make Miniature Pumps and a Fire-Engine : a Book for 
Boys. With Seven Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

Emily's Choice ; an Australian Tale. By Maud Jeanne Franc, 
Author of ** Vermont Vale," &c. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Vermont Vale; or, Home Pictures in Australia. By Maud 
Jeanne Franc. Small post 8vo, with a frontispiece, cloth extra, 6s. 

Marian ; or, the Light of some one's Home. By Maud Jeanne 
Franc. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Golden Hair; a Story for Young People. By Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart. With Eight full page Illustrations, 6s. 

Also, same price, full of Illustrations : — 
Black Panther; a Boy's Adventures among the Red Skins. 
Stanton Grange ; or. Boy's Life at a Private Tutor's. By the Rev. C. J. 
Atkinson. 

Paul Duncan's Little by Little ; a Tale for B^s. Edited by 
Frank Freeman. With an Illustration by Charles Keene. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth 25. ; gilt edges, 2s. M. Also, same price. 

Boy Missionary ; a Tale for Young People. By Mrs. J. M. Parker. 
Difficulties Overcome. By Miss Brightwell. 

The Babes in the Basket : a Tale in the West Indian Insurrection. 
Jack Buntline ; the Life of a Sailor Boy. By W. H. Q. Kingston. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, the Adventures of a Father and 

Mother and Four Sons on a Desert Island. With Explanatory Notes and 
•Illustrations. First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in one 
volume, Ss. 6d. 
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Gcucn^T Ibr mr C&EIdrRi. Bj Mrsw Haniei Beecher Stowe. 
Smx^ar^f^VrndiTmLiCmbau" ix^ Amofced a»d Edited by an Eng- 
&ik Laix. waAee cifae IHzvccma of ch* Amsbmrem. With npwards of Fifty 
ClwenBoaa^ Clock <zan» -liL «L 

Stones o( the Woods : or. cbe Ad tc n tor e s of Leather-Stocking : 
A Book fiir Bovv canmtled firam. CoafNo's Senes «f **■ Leatber-Sto^iiig 
TaLa." F«ap. cinch. IHasCraced. d«L 

OiiM^'s Ftmr. ElTzsfinfied wifih Sixteen Coloured Drawings by 
B. ^. BL'prtiiCed la tm mmuit by W. Diekcs* proccaa, aad oraamentM 
wtch laittal Lfcsn^ 3C«v cdttsaa, vith ladia tM^a* tints, rojal Sro. 
elbcb osra. b«rr«ILcd eiock. Is. <U. Tbe Ongiaal Editioa of this work 
«a» piAlialMd as Oa« Gtrfnw 

Child's IVHekt. F?rtT-t«o Soii^ for the little Ones, with 
teCT~c«Q fiiecarca.. Lil'; ctdovrcd^ ^ U. 

Goodr FUtts^ and her Two Cats. By Thomas Miller. Fcap. 

litthf Bloe Hood : a Story for little People. Bj Thomas Miller, 

Mark Wtll^oa's First Reader. Br the Aathor of ^ The Picture 
AIphab«c'*aad*^Tb*Piiecn«Pnwr.'* With UO Pietvica. U. 

The Pirtore Alphalwt; or Child's First Letter Boi^ With new 

aBderucTnal IVaTpat €tL 

The Picture Prxner. 6d. 



HISTOmY AMD BIOGRAPHY. 

^HE Life of J«.«hn James Audnhoo, the Natnralist, in- 

cladioc hu Bomaacir Ad^eacvrvs ia the back woods of 
Amenca. CorT«spoiLd«nc« wick c«I«brated Earopeaas, &r. 
EdiCtfd. firNn macerials s«ppli«d by his widow, fay Kobert B«- 

ckaaaa. *tvj. iSAcrtiy. 

Mftdame Kecamier, Memoirs and Correspondence of. Trans- 
lated from tke Frvnch aad «edittfd by J. M. Layster. With Portrait. 
CT^wn jTx 7*. 6i. 

The Conspiracy of Coont Fieschi : an Episode in Italian History. 
By M. De Celesta. Traaslateti by DxTid Hiltoa. Esq., Aathor of a 
** History of Bniraadage." With Portrait, drow 12s. 

" This urork kxH ie rmzd tcith grrat mttrrest, cwd tcili assui ia a ob«- 
prekeMSJTe stmdty :f taiijn kistcry." — Obserrer. 




- As -zn evitsme cf Gflt.-V-o? \L<,Tryf:r '^hry ^frrrr it is < ^ o pifrf ui c'y fa- 
t'TTHtrdJic. 'i K-erJ <i* efj-.Y-tfay.y c^id. TW EUtj^is-h ra;.i> <xrt p--rf/y 
indebted re Jdr. WvmUr /.t sAtr:d}icijig tj rx-n a Kist.ri-rx k f^i rf 
verve, k i^i-irt, (imJ x 'jracgftu in the BuixxpLjticn cf ficts" — ^Loncoa 
Revie-T. 

*- T\is ri7>yrjns Ji-mcir :/ Ccvnt GinLuici FieseAi, trri*tgn n exeeLintt 
Itr:.i.Tn, is KdTi j>prM»uxd 'u% c^fitai Ek^'iijA." — Examiner. 

Cbri-stuiR Her»?€S in the Army and Navy. By Charles Rogrrs, 
LL.D. Author cf ~ Lyra Britannica." Ctttti fro, '?.*. 6J- 
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The Navy of the United States durinff the Rebellion ; comprising 
the origin and increase of the Ironclaa Fleet. By Charles B. Boynton, 
D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Illnstrated trith numerons plain and eoloured En- 
gravings of the more celebrated vessels. Vol. I. novi ready. 20«. 

A Histoiy of America, from the Declaration of Independence of 
the thirteen United States, to the close of the campaign of 1778. By 
George Bancroft; forming the third volnme of the History of the Ame- 
rican Revolntion. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

A History of Brie:andage in Italy; with Adventures of the 
more celebrated Brigands. By David Hilton, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
cloth, 165. 

A History of the Gipsies, with Specimens of the Gipsy Language. 
By Walter Simson. Post 8vo, 10*. W, 

A History of West Point, the United States Military Academy 
and its Military Importance. By Capt. E. C. Boynton, A.M. With 
Flans and Illustrations. 8vo. 2\s. 

ITie Twelve Great Battles of England, from Hastings to Waterloo. 
With Plans, fcap. 8vo. cloth extra, Zs. M. 

George Washington's Life, by Washington Irving. 5 vok 
royal 8vo. 12«. each Library Illnstrated Edition. 5 vols. Imp. 8vo. 4/. is. 

Plutarch's Lives. An entirely new Library Edition, carefully 
revised and corrected, with some Orifiinal Translations by the Editor. 
Edited by A. H. Clongh, Esq. sometime Fellow of Oriel ColleKe, Oxford, 
and late Professor of English Language and Literature at University 
College. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21. 10s. 

" ' Plutarch's Lives ' will be read by thousands, and in the version of Mr. 
CloM/h."—Q,via,rteT\y Review. 

" Mr. Clough's work is worthy of ail praise, and we hope that it will 
tend to revive the study of Hutarch." — Times. 

Life of John Adams, 2nd President of the United States, by C 
F. Adams. 8vo. Us. Life and Works complete, 10 vols. 14«. each. 

Life and Administration of Abraham Lincoln. Fcap. 8vo. 
stifif cover. Is. ; with map, speeches, &c. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Prison Life of Jefferson Davis ; embracing Details and 

Incidents in his Captivity, together with Conversations on Topics of 
preat Public Interest. By John J. Craven, M.D., Physician of the 
Prisoner during his Confinement. 1 vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 

The Life and Correspondence of Benjamin Silliman, M.D., 
LL.D., late Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology in Yale 
College, U.S.A. Chiefly from his own MSS. and Diary. By George 
Fisher. With Portrait. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 24s. 

Six Months at the White House with Abraham Lincoln: ihe 
Story of a Picture. By P. B. Carpenter. 12mo.- 7s. 6(3^. 
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TRAVEZi AND ADVENTURE. 

OCI AL Life of the Chinese : a Daguerreotype of Daily 
Life in China. Condensed from the Work of the Kev. J. Doo- 
little, by the Rev. Paxton Hood. With above 100 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
" The book before tu supplies a large quantity of minute and valuable 
information concerning a country of high commercial and national import- 
ance, and as to which the amount of popular information is even more than 
ordinarily scanty. The author speaks with the authority of an eye-witness; 
and the minuteness of detail which his work exhibits wiltl to most readers, 
go far to establish its trustworthiness.'' — Saturday Review. 

** We have no hesitation in saying that from these pttges may be gathered 
more information about the social life of the Chinese than can be obtained 
from any other source. The importance of the work ajs a key to a right 
understanding of the character of so va^t a portion of the human race ought 
to insure it an extensive drctdation." — Athensnm. 

The Open Polar Sea : a Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery 
toward* the North Pole. By Dr. Isaac I. Hay«8. An entirely new and 
cheaper edition. With Illnstrations. Small post 8vo. Off. 

" The story of this last Arctic enterprise is most stirring ^ and it is well 
for Dr. Hayeks literary venture that this is the case, for it must be con- 
ceded that the great number of works on Arctic voyages has somewhat dulled 
the edge of curiosity with which they were formerly received by the pubHc; 
but a speu of fascination will ever cling to the narrative of brave and ad- 
venturous travelt and Dr. Hayes's heroism and endurance are of no com- 
mon order. . . . JTUs was the crowning feat of Dr. Hayeks enterprise. 
He set up a cairn, within which he depostt&i a record^ stating that after a 
toilsome march of forty-six days from his winter harbour, he stood on the 
shores of the Polar bastn, on the most northerly land ever reached by man. 
The latituae attained was 81 deg. 35 min.; that reached by P arr y over the 
ice was 82 deg. 4& min. . . . What we have scad of Dr. Hayeks book 
will, we trust, send many readers to its pages." — Athensom. 

Letters on England. By^ M. Louis Blanc. Two Series, 

each 2 vols. 16s. 

" TTiese sparkling letters written on and unthin * Old JEitgland' by a wit, 
a scholar, and a gentleman." — Athenaeum. 

"Letters full of epigram, and of singular deamess and sense."-' 
Spectator. 

" The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, English in- 
stitutions, and Englisn public men ; his eulogy is discriminating, cmd his 
censures are for the most part such as Englistonen themselves must acknow- 
ledge to be Just." — Saturday Review. 

" Perhaps the very cleverest sketches in this clever and amusing book are 
his short, pithy, graphic summaries of persons and characters. His con- 
trasts especially are very effectively done. The book is todl uforth reading, 
and is full of suggestive thought and -pointed umting."—QuBx6\9n.. 

" He never conceals his admiration for the cul-pervading Uberty of 
Britain, and he points out with incisive distinctness our failure to realize 
its great fruits, as well as otherwise to fulfil our national destiny. What- 
ever he touches, whether it be to us a glory or a disgrace, he illuminates it, 
and brings it distinctlu before the gaze, that we and others may cherish it 
or flee from it.'' — Daily News. 
Brazil and the Brazilians. Pourtrayed in Historical and Des- 
criptive Sketches by the Rev. James C. Fletcher and the Rev. D. P. 
Kidder, D. D. An enlargement of the original work, presenting the 
Material and Moral Progress of the Empire during the last Ten \ ears, 
aud the results of the Authors' recent Explorations on the Amazon to 
the verge of Peru. With 150 lllnstratioas. 8vo. cloth extra. 18«. 

Old England. Its Scenery, Art, and People. By James M. 

Hoppm. 1 vol. small post 8vo. Is. 6d. 
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The Black Country and its Green Border Land ; or, Expedi- 
tions and Explorations round Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sec. By 
Elihn Burritt. [Nearly ready. 

A Walk from London to the Land's End, By Elihu Burritt, 
Author of '* A Walk from Londou to John O'Groats :" with several Illns- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 6s. Uniforpa with the cheaper edition of 
♦• John O'Groats.'* 

A Walk from London to John O'Groats. With Notes by the 
Way. B7 Elihu Burritt. Second and cheaper edition. With Photogra- 
phic Portrait of the Author. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

New Paris Guide. Paris. Par les Principaux Ecrivains et 
Artistes de la France. Premiere Partis — Le Science, TArt. 2 vols. 
10s. each. Sold separately. 

" It appears to be such a Guide as no other capital can boast ; the in- 
tellect of Paris employed in the faithful illustration of the form and spirit 
of the town, and the chief things that are iu it ; an encyclopeedia of Paris, 
by the most competent hands, free from encyrlopsdic dullness, readable 
as a romance, instructive as a dictionary, full of good pictures, aud so 
cheap that little less than the ^eat sale it deserves can pay what must 
have been the cost of its production." — Examiner. 

The Diamond Guide to Paris. 320 pages, with a Map and up- 
wards of 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. By Henry Blackburn. 
With numerous illustrations. Square post 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

The Voyage Alone ; a Sail in the " Yawl, Rob Roy." By John 
M'Gregor, Author of *' A Thousand Miles in the Bob Roy Canoe. With 
Illustrations. [Shortly. 

A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy Canoe, on Rivers and Lakes 

of Europe. By John Macgregor, M.A. Fifth edition. With a map, 
and numerous Illustrations, reap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

The Rob Roy on the Baltic. A Canoe Voyage in Norway, Sweden, 
&c. By John Macg:egor, M.A. With a Map and numerous Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Description of the New Rob Roy Canoe, built for a Voyage 
through Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic. Dedicated to the Canoe Club 
by the Captain. With Illustrations. Price Is. 

Captain Hall's Life with the Esquimaux. ,New and cheaper 
Edition, with Coloured Engravings and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. With 
a Map. Price 7«. 6rf. cloth extra. Forming the cheapest and most popu- 
lar Edition of a work on Arctic Life and Exploration ever publishea. . 

" This is a very remarkable booK and unless we very much misunder- 
stand both him and his book, the author is one of those men of whom greut 
nations do well to 6e ^woud."— Spectator. 

A Winter in Algeria, 1863-4. By Mrs. Greorge Albert Rogers. 
WitlTillustrations. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, F.S.S., Author of " Two Years 
in Syria." With Illustrations in Chromo- lithography, and a Portrait of 
His Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo. 12s. 

Wild Scenes in South America ; or. Life in the Llanos of Vene- 
zuela. By Don Ramon Paez. Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Rosse Browne. With upwards of 
100 Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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The ScTT .f the Gmt March : % Duuy of General Sherman's 
CaksmUs :kr?«<ti Georfria sad ike Cmroliaaa. By Breyet^Major G. W. 
X.-.-»:i:»J A:i*-^ir>Caap to GcaerBl Shaman. With a coloured M19 and 
aaseR«» LlajtnXMU^ ttae. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The Prairie aad Omiand TrateUer ; a Companion for Emigrants, 
Trhi-fn. Tn*^l'.<en^ Haaten. aad Soldiers, trarening great Plains ud 
By C.«f<. B. B. Mareej. lUaatrated. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2». 9d, 




H.oe a£d Abrv«d '^Smmd Series). A Sketch-book of Life, Men, 
a»i TraTcv. by Ba;ard Taykr. With Dhutrations, post Sto. cloth, 

N:nb«rz TrareL Summer and Winter Fictores of Sweden, 
Li^^j^i. fta^i N«mT, by Baysid Taylor. 1 toI. post 8to., cloth, 8x. &t 

jLjv ^7 r w aaa^ ulafAjr, <eio4 eompUU ta 1 vo/., ictM lUustrations. 
C<a:nk USrea ; i^typK nad the White Nile. 7<. 6^ 
la*iLa.OuA^aai J«|«a. 7«.6^ 
Pa:«tfCia«. JLsa Miaar. Skily, aad Snaia. It. 6d. 
Tx«v«u» :a ixnM<r« aad Raou. With aa Szenrsion to Crete. 7s. 6rf. 
C4w>w*i&ji.. A ''■miir Trip. T«. 6^ 

After :ae War: a S>uUi«^ni Tour extending from May, 1865, 
Xi Xay. :5<^ By Whiclaw B«id, librarian to the House of B^resen- 
sa:.««4^ l..aieraSAL Pom erot price 10s. <U. 

Ti::rrr Years of Armr Life on the Border. By Colonel R. B. 
Xat-'t. V.S JL- Aathr'^r of ~ The Prairie Traveller.'* With nomeroos 
IL-tetrfc-fW-fc 5^0. prxe lie 



INDIA, AMSKIGA, AMI> THE COIK>NIES. 

gJj J^ IIE Grwi West. Guide and Hand-Book for Travellers, 
^ ^i!^ M.a;r». aad Emi^raats to the Western aad Pacific States of 
^^ ^ A3«rv.-a; vithaaevMap. By £dward H. Hall. 1«. 

.'<>■' ^' <g Arrl-w«:a's Hand-Book of American Travel — The 
Nmriera t'.^cr: w^th Maps of Boates of Travel and the principsl 
e.;i«i^ By £d«aid H. HsJ. Nev Edition. 1 vol. post 8vo. 12s. 

T>»o^e Voars in Canterborv, New Zealand; with Visits to the 
^^^er lV.-^ia<««. aai ReaiiaisveBces of the Boate Home through Anstra- 
::a. i$T 3klri^ Charles Thomsoa. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Sf. <U. 

Lif^V W«>rk a$ it is ; or, the Emigrant's Home in Australia. By 
a Or .v*a»t. ;^bml1I po$t Stow Ss^ <U.. 

v^ju»vU in IS^4 : a Hand-book for Settlers. By Henry T. N. 

CW<M^«TY. Fcafk ?vc». &. «. 

** 5* '(L-m : 7*sca V« *i.-w»yT.ijjio tc x:y he can convey a good deal of matter 
»« £ '\ X- Jl^ -i*^ T'Kif .\v.i ts^Mt a smaJJ book, yet it Imces nothing tmtold 
^ h'T ".vn-r* r.-iVi-V- ^' .Ttttkcr is himself a settler ^ and knows what 
1 1 ~>-v r . v» M «i.-»r arfv-MBfirTj f:r those urho are about to become settlers." 

A H>5s-rY v^f :he Pi5«.\>very and Exploration of Australia; or, 
*<. K.-votv.-.: ,«; t"^? IV-^rr*^ cf G^^^craphiral Discovery in that Coq- 
i w . ,, ■ -V \:^ V^>.e>:~ FerioJ to the Present Day. By the Rev. Jalian 
K. Vf«j; 5«.-i VV A>i*, F.K.G.S., 4c., &c. 3 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 28*. 
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South Australia : its Process and Prosperity. By A. Forster* 
Esq. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Map, 158. 

Jamaica and the Colonial Office : Who caused the Crisis ? By 
George Price, Esq. late Member of the Ezecotive Committees of GK>- 
vernors. 8to. cloth, with a Plan, 5s. 

The Colony of Victoria : its History, Commerce, and Gold 
Mining: its Social and Political Institutions, down to the End of 1863. 
With Uemarks, Incidental and Comparative, upon the other Australian 
Colonies. By William Westgarth, Author of " Victoria and the Gold 
Mines," &c. 8vo. with a Map, cloth, I6s. 

Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By John Pavis, 
one of the Expedition. With an Introductory View of recent Explora- 
tions. By Wm. Westgarth. With numerous Illustrations in chromo- 
lithography, and Map. 8vo. cloth, I6s. 

The Progress and Present State of British India ; a Manual of 
Indian History, Geography, and Finance, for general use; based upon 
Ofl9.cial Documents, furnished under the authority of Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State for India. By Montgomery Martin, Esq., Author 
of a ** History of the British Colonies," &c. Post 8vo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

The Cotton Kingdom : a Traveller's Observations on Cotton and 
Slavery in America, based upon three former volumes of Travels and 
Explorations. By Frederick taw Olmsted. With Map. 2 vols, post 8to. 
U. Is. 

A History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America, with Notices of its Principal 
Framers. By George Ticknor Curtis, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 1/. 4s. 

The Principles of Political Economy applied to the Condition, 
the Resources, and Institutions of the American People. By Francis 
Bowen. 8vo. Cloth, I4s. 

A History of New South Wales from the Discovery of New 
Holland in 1616 to the present time. By the late Roderick Flanagan, 
Esq., Member of the Philosophical Society of New Soath Wales. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Canada and its Resources. Two Prize Essays, by Hogan and 
Morris. 7^.* or separately, Is. Qd. each, and Map, 3s. 



SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY. 

DICTIONARY of Photography, on the Basis of 

Sutton's Dictionary. Rewritten by Professor Dawson, of King's 
College, Editor of the ** Journal of Photography ;" and Thomas 
Sutton, B.A., Editor of "Photograph Notes." 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

A History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry M. Field. 12mo. 

7s. M. 

The Structure of Animal Life. By Louis Agassiz. With 46 

Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 105. Qd. 
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Tb» ^j^%r%L Oe^j^T^i^J <yi the Sea and its Meteorology ; or, the 
Sojoi'ino- II ~ae ?«» uii'is AdapcaxioBS, its Salts, its Waters, its Climates, 
4&- liiiite}in«a(2k «Uii vaiftMv-er tkav mar be of genera] interest in its Com- 
SkfT^'ih . :m» it Istisacnk Pwnsiis^ By Commander M. F. Maury, LL.D. 
T«u:i aaiciua. Wlca Cluirci^ Post Sro. cloth extra, 5s. 

* T' 'mrran JAmry w its iade6tgdfor mudk information — indeedt/or 
td -t-ir H,iru^:nu wiwcrsars — *f iW cTMst of the earth beneath the blue 
x-rr -^ .,- -Te .tT'/wfur atu 'Ptnjie cceaiu. Hopelessly scientific would 
r«fs .tui ' ■■^- u n '.It. fimua // •#*uj«r aifli, yet upon each and all of them 
k'j.itnit JitntT't ruitfTi ,wr tr>ntum^ or charms ms with explanations and 
rhr/r-i ■■> - VM '-' vrrt ,r-ifmiaxcy .ani gemims. His is indeed a nautical 
•mti!Ku\. r hKiu-tt'uii if rit? «^f. xwtKSttmg with fresh interest every wave 
rmtc '' .—I »;i.A ,«.- attffrs: ami x£ cannot fail to awaken in both sailors 
cut. "lu.KHtn c .T'r-n.tu * - ir.-tom- mjre mtvmately the secrets of that tcoii- 
aff^ -triurL-:, ^ T^jp.nu. "Ttur Jtumry has done in awakening the powers 
if rmf-^tTj.ik. :fzui Xm-.hha. taaMnvfsmtiLeXircies of England and America 

TW K^ifV' Aacii^r : vt. Toansc Sailor^s Assistant, by William 



Air^asa : or. S«aci<s oc sfenf Cc^moeimT and Natural History of 
tk* a«*«^ Smxcxrw. B* PmAewor l)amn. Principal of McGill 
CcOice. Ca&kda. Pmc i'T-ik. duciu dhiuper cditioo, 6s. 

Icbift>-<cr&p&^ froca ibe Sazkistciie of tbe Connecticut River, 
M&MUiri«tf<t^ r. S A. By Ja»«» IXaa, MJ>. One volume, 4to. with 
Far:T-4EX i lax«&. cv.-«k. iT*- 

The Recent Fn.e7>e^ss of AscrvnoBj, by Elias Loomis, LL.D. 

An Intrvtdncixn to Practical Astronomy, by the Same. 8vo. 
cloth, a*. 

Mannal of Mineralogx, indudins: Obserrations on Mines, Rocks, 
R<Mi:£ctioa o/ OTV&. aai the Apf>ac*tka of the Science to the Arts, with 
3S> i:ic*trk:ixi*. lV»icaed for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By 
J*ni«:» D. iKaA. AM.. AnthcT of a - Sjstem of Mineralogy." New Edi- 
Ciott« reTi$«d aai eniariEvd. lAno. Half bound, 7s. 6d, 

Cyclt>peediaof MatheoDatical Science, by Daries and Feck. 8vo. 
Sheep. ISs. 



TRADS, A6RICUI.TnRB, DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY, ETC. 

S^^^HE BiH>k of Farm ImiU^nents«and their Construction; 
i^I ^i^ ^y JoJ^ L. Thomas^ With 200 Illustrations. 12mo. ts. 6d. 
X^l /si 

The Practical SurveTor's Guide ; by A. Duncan. Fcp. 

Villa* anil Oitaffes: by CalTert Vaux, Architect. 300 niustra- 
ta<.\a». S>vv cloth. 12*. 

IVn^KtvpiniT Kv ** The Times " Bee-master. Small post 8vo. 
ttutufrvu^ lUu$tratioa$, cloth. 5^^. 

Tht^ Knsrliiih ami Australian Cookery Book. Small post 8vo. 
IVlourvd lUttstrations, cloth extra. Is. 6d, 
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The Bubbles of Finance : the Revelations of a City Man. Fcap. 
8vo. fancy boards, price 2». 6rf. 

The Profits of Panics. By the Author of " The Bubbles of 
Finance." 12mo. boards. Is. 

Coffee : A Treatise on its Nature and Cultivation. With some 
remarks on the management and pnrcbase of Coffee Estates. By Arthur 
R. W. Lascelles. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6rf. 

The Railway Freighter's Guide. Defining mutual liabilities of 
Carriers and Freighters, and explaining system of rates, accounts, 
invoices, checks, booking, and permits, and all other details pertaining 
to traffic management, as sanctioned by Acts of Parliament, Bye-la»vs, 
and General Usage. By J. S. Martin. 12mo. Cloth, 2s. ed. 



THEOLOGY. 

HE Origin and History of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, Canonical and Apocryphal. Designed to show what the 
Bible is not, what it is, and how to use it. By Professor C. E. 
Stowe. 8vo. 85. 6rf. With plates, 10*. 6rf. 

" The work exhibits in every page the stamp of untirinq industry, per- 
sonal research, and sound method. There is such a tone of hearty earnest- 
ness, vigorous thought, and clear decisive expression about the book, that one 
is cordially disposed to welcome a theological work which is neither unitarian 
in doctrine^ sensational in style, nor destructive in spirit." — London 
Review. 

" The author brings out forcibly the oi^erwhelming manuscript evidence 
for the books of the New Testament as compared with the like evidence for 
the best attested of the profane writers. . . . He adds these remarks : 
• / insert these extracts here because the Fathers had icays of looking at 
the books of the Bible which in our day have nearly become obsolete, and 
which ought, in some measure at least, to be revived. The incredulity of 
our own times in regard to the Bible is due, not so much to the want of 
evidence as to the want of that reverence, and affection, and admiration of 
the Scriptures, which so distinguished the Christians of the, early ages,' 
words in which ice can heartily concur.*'— Churchman. 

" Without making ourselves responsible for all the writer's opinions, par- 
ticularly on the question of inspiration, we have no hesitation in recoi'ding 
our judgment that this is one of the most useful books which our times lutve 
produced." — Watchman. 

•* The book is very ably written, and will be read with pleasure by all 
those who wnsh to ^nd fresh arguments to confirm them in their faith." — 
Observer. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice ; grounded on Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., ^Author of " Nature and the 
Supernatural, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

" An important contribution to theological literature, whether we regard 
the amount of thought which it contains, the systematic nature of the 
treatise, or the practical effect of its teaching. . . . No one can rise 
from the study of his book without having his mind enlarged by its j/ro- 
found speculation, his devotion stirred by its piety, and his faith established 
on a broader basis of thought and knowledge."— Qnardian. 
Also by the same Author. 

Christ and His Salvation. 6s. 

Nature and the Supernatural. 8s. 6d. 

Christian Nurture. Is. 6rf. 

Character of Jesus. 6d. 

New Life. Is. 6d. 

Work and Play. 3s. 6d. 
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The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land, 
by W. M. Thomson, M.D., twenty-five years a Missionary in Syria and 
Palestine. With 3 Maps and seTeral hundred Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. cloth. IZ. 1«. 

Missionary Geography for the use of Teachers and Missionary 

Collectors. Fcap. 8vo. vdth niunerous maps and illustrations, Zs, Bd. 

A Topographical Picture of Ancient Jerusalem ; beautifully co- 
loured. Mine feet by six feet, on rollers, varnished. SI. Ss. 

The Light of the World : a most True Relation of a Filgrimess 
travellinff towards Eternity. Divided into Three Parts ; which deserve 
to be read, understood, and considered by all who desire to be saved. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1696. Beautifully printed by Clay on 
toned paper. Crown 8vo. pp. 593, bevelled boards, lOs. 6d. 

The Life of the late Dr. Mountain, Bishop of Quebec. 8yo. 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

The Mission of Great Sufferings. By Elihu Burritt. 12mo. 5s. 
** Mr. Burritt strikes this chord of sympathy with suffering in tones that 
make the reader's heart thrill withxn Mm. But the tales he tells of the 
]oresent (we must not be edlouyed to leave the impression that ive have sailed 
into an Utopian period of a living and universal love^ both of God and 
man. They do prove — and it is a precious and cheering thing ^ although not 
the most precious — that the present generation is jrromptly pitiful at any 
" ■ * tobe evtls^i" 



cost of self-sacrifice towards evils that it really feels to be evtls^ diseoMond 
hunger ^ and cold and nakedness. The book is a specimen of powerful, 
heart'Stirring writing." — Guardian. 

" This is a most valuable work on a subject qf deep importance. The 
otnect is to show the aim and action of great sufferings in the development 
of Christian faith and of spiritual life." — Observer. 

Faith's Work Perfected. The Rise and Progress of the Orphan 
Houses of Halle. From the German of Francke. By William L. 
Gage. Fcap. 2s. Qd, 

A Short Method of Prayer; an Analysis of a Work so entitled 
by Madame de la Mothe-Guyon ; by Thomas C. Upham, Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College,U.S. America. Printed 
by Whittingham. 12mo. cloth. Is. 

Christian Believing and Living. By F. D. Huntington, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Life Thoughts. By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Two Series, 
complete in one volume, well printed and well bound. 2$. 6d. Superior 
edition, illustrated with ornamented borders. Sm. 4to. cloth extra. 'Js. (id. 

Dr. Beecher's Life and Correspondence: an Autobiography. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s. 

Life and Experience of Madame de la Mothe Guyon. By Pro- 
fessor Upham. Edited by an English Clergyman. Crown 8vo. cloth, with 
Portrait. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 
Life of Madame Catherine Adoma; 12mo. cloth. 4s. M. 
The Life of Faith, and Interior Life. 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 
The Divine Union. 7s. ikl. 
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LAMT AND JURISPRUDENCB. 

HEATON'S Elements of International Law. An 
entirely new edition, edited by B. E. Dana, Author of 
*' Two Years before the Mast," &c. Royal 8to. cloth extra, 
SOs. 

History of the Law of Nations ; by Henry Wheaton, LL.D. 

anthor of the ** Elements of International Law." Boy. 8to. cloth, Sis. 6d. 

Commentaries on American Law ; by Chancellor Kent. Ninth 
and entirely New Edition. 4 toIs. 8to. calf. 51. 5s. ; cloth, 41. 10s. 

Treatise on the Law of Evidence ; by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D. 
3 vols. Svo. calf. 4/. is. 

Treatise on the Measure of Damages; or, An Enquiry into 
the Principles which govern the Amount of Compensation in Courts of 
Justice. by Theodore Sedgwick. Third revised Edition, enlarged. 
Imperial Svo. cloth. 31s. 6d. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States. 2 vols. 3ds. 

Justice Story's Commentaries on the Laws, tIz. Bailments — 
Agency — Bills of Exchange — Promissory Notes — Partnership^and Con- 
flict of Laws. 6 vols. Svo. cloth, each 28s. 

Justice Story's Equity Jurisprudence. 2 vols. 8yo. 63<.; and 
Equity Pleadings. 1 vol. Svo. 31«. 6rf. 

W. W. Story's Treatise on the Law of Contracts. Fourth Edi- 
tion, greatly enlarged and revised. 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 63s. 



MEDICAL. 

UMAN Physiology, Statical and Dynamical; by Dr. 
Draper. 300 Illustrations. Svo. 25s. 

A Treatise on the Practice of Medicine ; by Dr. George 
B. Wood. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 365. 

A Treatise on Fractures, by J, F. Malgaiene, Chirurgien de 
rH6pital Saint Louis, Translated, with Notes and Additions, by John H. 
Packard, M.D. With 106 Illustrations. Svo. sheep. 11. Is. 

The History of Prostitution; its Extent, Causes, and Effects 
throughout the World : by William Sanger, M.D. Svo. cloth. 16s. 

Elements of Chemical Physics; with numerous Illustrations. 
By Josiah P. Cooke. Svo. cloth. 16s. 

" As an introduction to Chemical Physics, this is by far the most com' 
prehensive work in our language." — Athensenm. - 

A History of Medicine, from its Origin to the Nineteenth Century. 
By Dr. P. V. Renouard. Svo. ISs. 

Letters to a Young Physician just entering upon Practice ; by 
James Jackson, M.D. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 
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Lermrp!: on tbe Diwues of Women and Children. By Dr. G. S. 

BMifnr± 4Ui £dxDca. tra. Ific. 

Tbc Prmciivlefi and Practice of Obstetrics. By Gunning S. 
Becjnrd. A Ji.. M.D. Widi EagrmTiagi. 8ro. Ckdi, U U. 

PriDcdpW and Prartaoe of Dental Soi^gery; by C. A. Harris. 6fih 
Sdlnoii. £>To. 34c 

Cbemica] and Fh ai mae eut' cal Manip ul at kin s ; by C.andCMorfit. 

&ojaJ ff\u. ScTond £ditkv. etdarged. Sis. 



ncnoif AWD Misc£i.i.AinBOini. 

c:?*«f ;» NEW yoreL By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 3 toIs. 

•^ J;j^ ' [Immediatefy. 

Anne Judge. Spinster. By F. W. Bobinson, Author of 
*- GrmadxDotber's 'ilouej." 3 to1«. 2ic. 

Norvocid. Bv Henry Ward Beecber. 3 toIs. crown 8vo. 

[Skortfy. 

Chher People's Windows. Bv J. Hain FriswelL 2 toIs. post 8vo. 

iSkortfy. 

The Hnnchhack's Charge. By W. Clark BnsseUL 3 tqIs. post 

?vo. 34/. 

The Guardian Angel: a Bomance. By the Author of ''The 
AntMTiit of tlw Breiikfut Table." 2 toIs. [Shortiy. 

Toilers of tbe Sea. By Victor Hugo. Translated by W. Moy 
Tfaomw. Cheap etditiooi. With eagraTiags firam original pictures bj 
GnMATe Dore. Crowa Svo. 6c. 

A Casual Acquaintance. By Mrs. DuSus Hardy. 2 vols. 

p»t ?vo, 16*. 

The Story of Kennett. By Bayard Taylor. 2 vols, post 8to, 16*. 

Mr. Charles Reade's celebrated Romance, Hard Cash. A new 

aad cheap Standard Edition. Price 6s. handaomely bound in cloth. 

Passing the Time. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 toIs. post Sto. 16s. 

Marian Bot^ke. By Henry Sedley. 3 toIs. 24s. 

Sir Felix Foy, Bart. By Dutton Cook. 3 vols, post Svo. 24«. 

The Trials of the Tredgolds. By the same. 3 vols. 24s. 
Hobson's Choice, by the same Antbor. 2s. 

Selvaggio. By the Author of " Mary Powell." One voL 8s. 
Aisj, hy the same Author. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher. 1 vol. 8*. 
The Masque at Ludiow, and other Romanesques. 8s. 

A Mere Story. By the Author of " Twice Lost." 3 vols. 24$. 
John Godfrey's Fortunes. By Bayard Taylor. 3 toIs. 24s. 
Hannah Thurston. By the same Author. 3 vols. 24s. 
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A Splendid Fortune. By J. Hain Friswell. 3 vols, post 8vo. 24«. 
Lion-Hearted ; a Novel. By Mrs. Grey. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16*. 
A Dangerous Secret. By Annie Thomas. 2 vols. 16«. 
St. Agnes Bay ; or, Love at First Sight. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 

The White Favour. By H. Holl. 3 vols. 24«. 

The Old House in Crosby Sqnare. By the same Anther. 2 vols. 16«. 
More Secrets than One. By the same Anthor. 3 vols. 24*. 

Strathcairn. By Charles Allston Collins. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16«. 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life ; a Prize Story founded on 
Facts. Reprinted by permission from " Cassell's Family Paper. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

Female Life in Prison. By a Prison Matron. Fourth and 
cheaper edition ; with a Photograph, by permission, from the engraving 
of Mrs. Fry reading to the Prisoners in 1816. 1 vol. crown Bvo., 6«. 

Myself and My Relatives. Second Thousand. With Frontis- 
piece on Steel from a Drawing by John £. Millais, A.B.A. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter Thornbury. 2 vols, post 

8vo. 16s. 

" Who would not wish to be a Marine, if that would secure a succession 
of tales like these .?"— Athenaeum. 

Helen Felton's Question : a Book for Girls By Agnes Wylde. 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Faith Gartney's Girlhood. By Mrs. D. T. Whitney. Fcap. 
8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, cloth, price Zs. 6d. 

The Gayworthys. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 

coloured Frontispiece. Cloth, 3«. 6d. 

A Summer in T^eslie Goldthwaite's Life. By the same Author. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 2y. 6rf. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By Oliver W. Holmes, 
Author of the " Autocrat of the Breakfast Table." Fcap. 3*. 6d. 

The Rooks' Garden, and other Papers. By Cuthbert Bede, 

Author of " The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Qreen." Post 8vo. 7*. 8rf. 

The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman. Edited by Beatrice 

A. Jonrdan. Post 8vo. 8*. 

The White Wife ; with other stories, Supernatural, Romantic 
and Legendary. Collected and Illustrated by Cuthbert Bede. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Wayside Warbles. By Edward Capern, Rural Postman, Bide- 

ford, Devon. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

House and Home Papers. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 12mo. boards. 

Is. ; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

Little Foxes. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Cloth extra, 3«. 6d. 

Popular Edition, fancy boards, Is. 
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The Poari of Orr's Island. A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " Minis- 
ter's Wooing." In popniar form, Part I. Is. 6d. ; Part II. 2s. ; or, 
complf te iu one volume, with engraving on steel from water-colour hj 
• John Uilbert. Handsomely bound in cK)th, 5s. 

The Minister's Wooine : a Tale of New England. By the Author 
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